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The  Flight  From  Innocence: 

England’s  Newest  Literary  Generation 

liy  NONA  li AL AKIAN 


T^mkrk  is  a  pciignant  moment  at  the  end 
f>f  John  Osborne’s  play,  Lonl{  Bacl{  in 
when  the  unhappy  heroine, 
Alison,  stripped  of  all  her  defenses,  cries 
out : 

I  don't  want  to  he  neutral.  I  <lnn't  want 
to  he  a  saint.  I  want  to  he  a  lost  cause. 

I  want  to  he  corrupt  and  futile. 

At  that  iiisiani,  it  is  as  if  Alison,  like  Ibsen's 
famous  N<ira,  were  transformed  from  a 
mere  character  in  a  play  into  a  social  real- 
itv,  voicing  a  point  of  view  that  in  her  case 
is  symptomatic  of  an  emerging  generation 
in  England.  Alison's  revolt,  if  such  it  may 
he  called,  is  directed  inward.  Like  Nora, 
she  has  given  up  miracles  in  favor  of  life. 
Hut  it  is  not  on  her  doll’s  house  that  she  cx- 
[xtets  to  shut  the  door:  it  is  on  her  old  self 
-on  her  romantic  faith  in  her  innocence. 
In  his  ability  to  distil  the  philosophical 
essence  of  his  time  an<l  to  create  aitthentic 
character — character  that  is  so  contempo¬ 
rary  that  it  is  still  unacknowledged — Os¬ 
borne  is  not  unique  in  England  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment,  though  as  a  tragedian  he  is 
perhaps  the  most  proyocatiyc  of  the  so- 
called  Angry  Voting  Men.  Along  with  him 
there  has  emerged  in  the  past  five  or  six 
years  a  new  group  of  writers,  all  under 
forty,  whose  insight  into  the  contemporary 
scene  is  ecjually  the  most  striking  thing 
about  their  work.  The  most  interesting 
among  them  are  the  noyelists;  Kingsley 
Amis,  John  Wain,  Iris  Murdexh,  John 


Hrainc,  and  J.  P.  Donleavy — all  writing  in 
a  comic  genre  hut  essentially  not  less  serious 
than  Osborne.  If  any  misapprrhcnsif)n  ex¬ 
ists  on  this  score,  it  is  largely,  »)ne  suspects, 
because  they  have  so  slyly  bidden  tbe  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  “reyolt”  (“flight”  would  be 
more  accurate)  behind  a  candid  facade  of 
self-deflation  and  or  self-m<xkery. 

Hccause  they  have  been  taken  at  face 
value,  as  “comic”  or  “protest”  writers,  they 
have  been  b)un(l  wanting  by  tbe  elder  crit¬ 
ics  of  lingland  who  haye  compared  them  to 
their  classic  [)rc(lecessors  in  these  genres. 
In  .\mcrica,  further  conhision  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  absence  of  familiarity  w'ith  the 
present-day  English  scxi.il  scene.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  critics  haye  turned  from  eyaluation  of 
their  works  to  the  personalities  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  or,  at  best,  to  a  superficial  cr)nsidcration 
of  the  noyelist’s  or  playwright’s  protag¬ 
onists.  Amidst  all  the  shouting,  little 
thought  has  been  giyen  to  tbeir  place  in  the 
stream  of  the  English  novel  or  drama  and 
their  departure  from  certain  established 
literary  traditions. 

As  if  to  confound  the  critics  further,  these 
writers  have  resisted  being  identified  with 
each  other.  Being  English,  they  have  a 
native  distaste  for  literary  “movements”: 
They  cherish  their  originality  I(k)  much. 
Heyoml  that,  they  haye  liecn  repelled  by 
the  term  which  has  been  used  to  describe 
them.  To  call  them  “angry,”  they  feel,  is 
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to  simplify  their  aim,  and  worse  still  to  dis¬ 
tort  it  by  suggesting  the  aggressive  “pro¬ 
test”  of  the  proletarian  novel  or  play. 

Anger,  blatant  anger  of  social  protest,  can 
only  generate  more  anger  of  that  sort:  It 
cannot  induce  critical  thought  or  hope  to 
overhaul  established  concepts.  These  so¬ 
phisticated  writers  find  it  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  to  turn  to  comedy — or,  in  its  absence, 
to  macabre  irony  and  a  touching  play  of 
contrasts.  What  they  have  in  common  be¬ 
yond  their  response  to  the  same  problems 
is  an  impious  and  unromantic  view  in 
which  anger  figures  as  a  detergent,  clear¬ 
ing  the  air  for  a  new  locjk  at  reality.  In  this 
respect,  they  are  more  nearly  the  heirs  of 
G.  B.  Shaw  than  of  Orwell,  of  Brecht  and 
Anouilh  than  of  O’Casey. 

Though  they  are  quite  indifferent  to 
Shaw’s  social  dictum,  the  novelists  esjie- 
cially  have  assimilated  the  two  essential 
methods  of  the  master :  his  shock  tactics  and 
habit  of  paradox.  The  difference  here  is 
that  the  shock  is  aimed  at  a  much  lower 
level:  in  the  commonness  of  s|)ecch,  in  out¬ 
landish  behavior,  and  in  zany,  ribald  hu¬ 
mor.  Nor  is  their  idea  of  paradox  simply 
to  play  the  devil’s  advocate;  juxtafx)sing  the 
absurd  and  the  accepted,  they  aim  to  under¬ 
mine  the  premise  of  faith  itself. 

Their  most  striking  paradox  is  [lerhaps 
their  hero,  a  combination  of  rogue  and  un¬ 
easy  solid  citizen.  Located  in  the  lower 
rungs  of  the  social  structure,  these  heroes 
are  neither  sentimentalized  in  the  manner 
of  Dickens  nor  regarded  with  indulgence 
as  eccentrics.  (Cowardly  and  suspicious  in 
their  human  relations,  motivated  solely  by 
self-interest,  uninhibited  in  language  and 
disrespectful  of  women,  they  arc  heroic 
only  in  their  resistance  to  the  straightjacket 
mold  tendered  to  them  by  society.  Self- 
confessed  failures,  their  only  saving  grace 
is  a  heightened  awareness  and  startling  lack 
of  self-delusion.  Indeed,  they  are  rogues 
not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it,  hut  of  neces¬ 
sity,  being  in  flight  from  the  accepted  norm. 


Trapped  in  socially  embarassing  situa¬ 
tions  and  in  the  mad  traffic  of  life,  they  pro¬ 
mote,  at  least  for  a  while,  an  atmosphere 
that  is  hectic  and  charged  with  surprise. 
But  the  hearty  laughter  usually  does  not 
last.  Monotony  sets  in,  and  gradually,  as 
the  story’s  jiaradoxical  meaning  is  revealed, 
we  begin  to  feel  uncomfortable.  We  are 
suddenly  not  remote  enough  to  indulge  in 
the  savage  laughter  of  Evelvn  Waugh,  nor 
yet  close  enough  to  enjoy  the  tolerant  one 
of  Joyce  ('ary.  The  sardonic  laughter  of 
Shaw  fits  best. 

It  is  indeed  in  the  quality  of  their  humor 
that  these  writers  betray  their  moral  fervor. 
Writing  from  within  a  newly  emerging  in¬ 
tellectual  middle-class,  they  are  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Blo<imsburv  tradition  of 
sensibility  and  psychological  refinement  as 
from  the  novel  of  social  protest.  Where 
new  problems  have  I'teen  created  the  old 
values  will  not  do.  In  the  paternalistic  Wel¬ 
fare  State  little  relevance  remains  to  Shaw’s 
early-century  socialistic  notion  that  “the 
worst  of  our  crimes  is  fwverty  .  .  .  money 
destroys  base  people.”  Poverty  is  no  longer 
the  big  bogey,  nor  is  money  the  equivalent 
of  culture.  (“Money  and  culture,  money 
and  charm,  who  can  separate  them  ?”  railed 
Orwell’s  hero  in  another  age.)  It  is  not  inse¬ 
curity  these  writers  fear  but  a  certain  kind 
of  material  security  which  promotes  a  cozy 
apathy  and  dehumanization.  (“How  1 
long  for  a  little  human  enthusiasm,”  Os- 
lK)rne’s  Jimmy  Porter  cries  out,  “I  want  to 
hear  a  warm  thrilling  voice  cry  out  Hallelu¬ 
jah!  I’m  alive!”)  Conformity  and  stan¬ 
dardization  are  seen  as  dangerous  threats 
to  the  individualism  once  cherished  by  all 
classes. 

Between  the  comfort-seeking  masses  and 
the  new  intellectual  the  breach  is  expand¬ 
ing.  Through  government  scholarships  and 
individual  effort,  these  bright  young  people 
have  lifted  themselves  mentally  and  spirit¬ 
ually  out  of  their  working-class  back¬ 
grounds.  Traditional  social  barriers,  how- 
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ever,  still  make  their  position  among  the 
privileged  classes  practically  untenable. 
Hence  their  dilemma.  Identified  with  nei¬ 
ther  end  of  the  social  structure,  the  new  in¬ 
tellectuals  are  left  with  standards  of  values 
which  lack  meaning.  To  turn  inward,  to 
feed  on  their  own  resources,  becomes  the 
only  possible  solution. 

Henceforth,  only  their  own  intelligence 
can  fortify  them  against  the  pressures  of 
mass  culture,  the  tricks  of  “the  hidden  per¬ 
suaders."  To  prefect  their  sense  of  truth, 
of  integrity  and  justice,  they  become  skep¬ 
tical  and  even  cynical.  As  products  of  So¬ 
cialism,  they  are  disillusioned  about  the 
power  of  social  reform  to  solve  human 
problems  and  contribute  a  sense  of  pur- 
{X)se  to  life.  Hut  if  this  completes  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  negativism,  it  does  not  shut  out  the 
|H)ssibilitv  of  a  new  faith — as  a  clf)ser  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  work  reveals. 

It  might  lx;  illuminating  to  consider,  first, 
three  non-fiction  works  from  this  group  of 
writers  which  have  been  indiscriminately 
quoted  in  support  of  arbitrary  views  about 
their  aims.  There  is,  first  of  all,  Kingslev 
Amis’s  essay  “Socialism  and  the  Intellec¬ 
tual”  which  has  lieen  mistaken  for  an  ex¬ 
plicit  avowal  of  these  young  writers’  non- 
Cf)mmitment  not  only  to  politics  hut  to  life 
itself.  Amis,  a  lecturer  in  English  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College  in  Swansea  as  well  as  a 
|XK*t  and  noyclist,  actually  directs  his  skep¬ 
ticism  specifically  at  }X)litics.  Moreover,  his 
criticism  has  an  authentic  basis.  Having 
been  himself  a  former  dabbler  in  Socialist 
politics,  he  holds  to  sharp  account  the  polit¬ 
ically  oriented  writers  of  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion — Auden,  C.  Day  Lewis,  Orwell — 
whom  he  suspects  (offering  pr(M)f)  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  [X)litics  from  “a  kind  of  self-adminis- 
istered  therapy  for  [personal  difficulties  rath¬ 
er  than  for  the  reform  of  society.”  For  him¬ 
self,  he  refuses  to  become  involved  in' causes 
which  have  only  an  abstract  meaning  for 
him. 


The  basic  attitude  of  intellectual  honesty 
reflected  in  Amis’s  ineptly  written  article  is 
echoed — with  variations — in  the  work  of 
two  youthful  philosophers,  Colin  Wilson 
and  Stuart  Holroyd.  Handicapjied  by  their 
youth,  and  in  Wilson’s  case  by  the  initial 
adulation  of  over-eager  critics,  neither  writ¬ 
er  has  been  given  a  fair  hearing.  It  is  easy 
to  dismiss  Wilson’s  The  Outsider  (1956) 
as  a  ho|>elessly  pretentious  and  overrated 
work.  Hut  because  it  is  ostensibly  an  hon¬ 
est  and  earnest  effort  by  a  meml^er  of  the 
new  intellectual  class,  it  has  a  certain  ex¬ 
trinsic  value  as  an  index  to  contemporary 
thought  in  England. 

Reading  modern  literature  from  Dostoev¬ 
sky  to  C'amus,  Wilson  has  inevitably  stum¬ 
bled  on  the  lonely  figure  of  alienated  mod¬ 
ern  man:  “the  outsider,”  as  he  calls  him. 
Unwilling  to  live  in  “the  comfortable,  insu¬ 
lated  world  of  the  bourgeois,  accepting  what 
he  sees  and  touches  as  reality,”  the  existen¬ 
tialist  outsider  “asserts  his  sense  of  anar¬ 
chy,”  not  simply  from  “the  need  to  ewk  a 
sn(K)k  at  respectability,”  but  from  “a  dis- 
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trcssing  sense  that  the  truth  must  he  told 
at  all  cost."  What  Wilson  projioses  as  a 
corollary  to  the  English  brand  of  Existen¬ 
tialism  is  the  hope  of  a  spiritually  higher 
tvj^  of  man  (a  kind  of  embculimcnt  of 
Shaw's  Live  Force)  who  has  moved  from 
superstition  to  disbelief  but  who  must  come 
finally  to  a  new  vision,  based  on  metaphys¬ 
ical  awareness. 

Using  much  the  same  phrases,  Stuart 
Holrovd  in  Emergence  from  Chaos  (1957) 
makes  a  similar  plea  for  what  he  calls  “the 
religious  attitude,”  which  he  defines  as 
faith  in  man’s  ability  to  change.  “Freedom 
is  an  inner  Cfindition,”  he  echoes  Wilson : 

The  free  man  is  he  who  has  a  firm  grasp 
on  himself  ...  he  is  an  externally  existing 
individual  who  stands  ahsolutely  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  actions  before  (rod. 

Roth  Wilson  and  Holrovd  insist  that 
their  concern  is  for  the  improvement  of 
men  themselves  and  not  merely  their  srKial 
environment.  Their  passionate  desire  to 
widen  the  area  of  consciousness  exonerates 
them  from  the  charge  of  escapism.  By  relat¬ 
ing  philosophy  to  artistic  effort  they  have 
set  the  groundwork  for  visions  of  a  new 
realitv,  a  new  faith. 

Midway  between  tbe  political  negativism 
of  Amis  and  tbe  pbilosopbical  affirmation 
of  Wilson  and  Flolrovd  is  the  [xisition  of 
the  man  of  feeling,  the  artist.  Within  Eng¬ 
land’s  new  literary  generation  no  one  per¬ 
haps  more  aptly  represents  him  than  John 
OslKirne. 

It  is  the  absence  of  “the  religious  atti¬ 
tude”  that  unconsciously  gnaws  at  the  heart 
of  Osborne’s  heroes,  cs|Tecially  of  Jimmy 
Porter — who,  coincidentallv,  made  his  de¬ 
but  at  the  Royal  Q)urt  Theatre  in  London 
the  same  year  as  Wilson’s  “Outsider.”  Jim¬ 
my  Porter,  the  semi-educated,  seedy,  des|x:- 
rate  young  man,  whose  longing  for  refine¬ 
ment  has  trapped  him  into  marrying  a 
woman  socially  his  su[ierior,  is  tcK)  vulgar, 
disagreeable,  and  uncouth  to  make  a  tragic 
hero.  Rut  his  predicament — the  individ¬ 
ual’s  isolation  in  his  environment — has 


genuine  tragic  dimensions.  What  on  the 
surface  seem  purjioseless  anger  and  snarling 
cynicism  have  their  rcnit  in  an  acute  disen¬ 
chantment  which  has  not  yet  found  release 
in  quie.sccnce. 

Jimmy,  who  is  content  to  run  a  sweets 
stall,  is  not  concerned  aliout  lack  of  money 
(though  there  is  a  short  supply  of  it  in  the 
one-room  flat  that  is  his  home  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands).  The  cause  of  his  frustration  is  not 
that  rtbvious;  what  rankles  in  him  is  the 
realization  that  he  does  not  “belong.”  No¬ 
body  hears  his  words  when  he  speaks, 
much  less  understands  his  heart  when  it 
aches.  What  he  has  imagined  as  philosoph¬ 
ical  serenity  in  his  wife,  Alison,  has  been 
revealed  as  placid  acceptance,  an  attitude  he 
comes  to  connect  with  the  false  timidity  of 
the  “genteel,”  and  which  he  sees  as  “escape 
from  the  pain  of  lieing  alive.  And  most  of 
all  from  love.”  His  feeling  for  her  is  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  a  repressed  sense  of 
guilt  toward  friends  of  former  days  whom 
he  has  abandoned  in  tbe  course  of  improv¬ 
ing  himself  intellectually. 

These  are  the  conditions  he  cannot  es¬ 
cape.  Rut  they  do  not  wholly  bind  him;  in 
brief  moments  when  he  is  moved  by  enthu¬ 
siasm,  curiosity,  pity,  and  the  desire  for 
pure  thought,  he  suggests  the  potential  of 
a  superior  human  being  desperately  seek¬ 
ing  fulfillment. 

It  is  in  the  bitterly  ironic  ending  of  the 
play  that  Osborne’s  ambiguous  feeling 
about  Jimmy  is  finally  resolved.  Suddenly 
acquiescent  before  Alison’s  outburst  (quot¬ 
ed  alK)ve),  he  leads  her  back  with  him  to 
the  make-believe  world  of  “very  timid  lit¬ 
tle  animals”  which  had  been  their  shield 
against  reality.  Ivssentially  unequipj^d  to 
face  depths,  he  thus  reverts  to  romantic 
escapism. 

This  mixture  of  pathos  and  irony  makes 
even  stronger  fare  in  Osborne’s  next  play. 
The  Entertainer,  which  was  written  and 
produced  the  following  year,  in  1957.  A 
danse  macabre  in  the  Rrecht  manner,  it 
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demonstrates  even  more  strikingly  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  protest.  Archie  Rice  (so  superbly 
played  by  Sir  Laurence  Olivier),  a  loud¬ 
mouthed,  third-rate  vaudeville  comedian,  so 
common  and  conformist  on  the  surface,  is 
sufficiently  educated  and  aware  to  know  the 
small  scale  ui  his  own  tragedy  and  to  know 
also  that  there  is  nothing  anylxidy  can  do 
about  it.  This  is  how  he  explains  why  “ev¬ 
ery  night  is  party  night,”  and  why  it  is  wise 
to  “whoop  it  up”  while  vou  can,  before  your 
son  gets  killed  in  some  remote  war  in  the 
Suez: 

Do  yon  know  why?  Ilixause  wc'rc  dc.ul 
heat  and  down  and  outs . . .  Why,  we’ve 
problems  that  nobody’s  heard  of,  we’re 
characters  out  of  something  nobody  be¬ 
lieves  in  .  .  .  We  don’t  even  succeed  in 
anything.  We’re  a  nuisance.  .  .  . 

Older  and  wiser  than  Jimmy,  Archie  can 
repress  his  anger,  but  his  self-mockery  cuts 
to  the  core. 

In  the  same  defeatist  spirit,  (leorgc  Dil¬ 
lon  in  Epitaph  for  George  Dillon  (Os¬ 
borne’s  first  plav  written  with  .Anthony 
Creighton)  anticipates  the  death  of  his 
dream  of  being  a  great  playwright.  Adept 
at  deceiving  others,  he  will  not  deceive  him¬ 
self;  before  the  last  act,  he  knows  that  he 
can  only  succeed  through  compromise.  The 
only  audience  he  can  write  for  are  the  in¬ 
sensitive  millions  whose  “existence  is  f)ne 
great  cliche  that  they  carry  alx)Ut  with  them 
like  a  snail  in  its  little  house.” 

Osborne  is  pitiless  towards  his  “outsid¬ 
ers”:  For  a  while  their  anger  sjuirts  and 
engulfs  in  yituperation  those  who  stand  in 
the  path  of  their  self-fulfillment.  Then,  in 
a  moment  of  truth,  their  anger  fizzes  out 
in  the  knowledge  that  transcendence  for 
them  is  impossible. 

Kingsley  Amis’s  noyel,  Liicl(\’  fini,  which 
preceded  Bacl(  in  Anger  by  two  years, 
has  on  the  face  of  it  little  in  common  with 
the  soml^er  plays  of  John  Osborne.  Its  ban¬ 
tering  commedia  dell’arte  manner  and  hap¬ 
py-go-lucky  hero,  it  would  apfiear,  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  nothing  more  than  entertain. 


Jitn  Di.xon,  the  cocky,  baby-faced  uniyersity 
don  on-the-makc,  would  probably  not  haye 
the  yaguest  notion  what  Osborne’s  charac¬ 
ters  were  raying  about.  Their  s(iceches  in¬ 
deed  would  bore  him.  In  his  kind  of  world, 
action,  not  words,  is  what  counts;  haying 
“scholarshipped”  himself  out  of  his  work¬ 
ing-class  background,  and  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth  become  a  junior  lecturer  in  a  provin¬ 
cial  universitv,  Jim  has  made  it  his  life’s 
mission  to  maintain  the  ftatus  quo.  Consid¬ 
ering  his  lack  of  integral  relation  to  the 
academic  life,  this  is  no  small  matter. 

Jim,  whose  “policy  is  to  read  as  little  as 
possible  of  any  given  h<K)k,”  is  contemptu¬ 
ous  not  only  of  learning  but  of  the  people 
who  pursue  it.  What  he  most  distrusts 
about  the  academic  world  is  the  presence  in 
it  of  old  bores  like  Ned  Welch,  his  pom¬ 
pous,  incompetent  department  head.  To 
ingratiate  himself  with  Welch,  Jim  must 
also  put  up  with  Welch’s  sr)n,  Rertrand, 
whose  snobbish  attitudes  grate  on  Jim’s  in¬ 
nate  hostility  toward  the  upper  classes. 

Yet  Jim  would  be  the  last  to  minimize  the 
advantages  of  his  position.  Unlike  Jimmy 
Porter,  who  is  an  “outsider”  wanquS,  Jim 
Dixr)n  is  readv  to  jf)in  the  “insiders”  and 
play  the  racket — at  least  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  In  his  private  underground,  he 
gets  back  at  them :  He  purges  him.self  of  his 
hostile  feelings  by  making  facial  expres¬ 
sions  do  the  work  of  angry  words.  Beyond 
that,  his  hidden  contempt  expresses  itself 
in  an  impulsive,  loutish  behavior:  He  hi¬ 
jacks  taxis,  makes  fake  phone  calls,  and  on 
a  weekend  at  the  Welch’s  gets  drunk  and 
accidentally  burns  the  bedclothes;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  he  shocks  a  fellow  guest 
by  .swallowing  a  frierl  egg  whole.  By  juxta- 
(K)sing  every  fcKilish  action  of  Jim’s  against 
the  phony  attitudes  and  manners  of  those 
whom  he  must  outwit  to  survive.  Amis  cre¬ 
ates,  with  his  rich  comic  gifts,  a  topsy-turvy 
Alice-in-Wonderland  atmosphere  in  w'hich 
values  are  hopelessly  dislrKated.  Yet 
couched  in  the  comedy  is  a  harsh  truth:  In 
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his  search  for  status,  Jim  has  had  to  compro¬ 
mise  his  better  self.  “It  was  luck  you  needed 
all  along,”  he  comments  smugly,  at  the  end, 
accepting  his  gtHul  fortune  as  he  escapes  in¬ 
to  success  outside  the  ivied  walls. 

.As  a  product  of  changing  England,  Jim 
is  an  original.  A’et  the  novel  is  played  out 
mainly  in  classic  style,  a  feeling  for  the  hu¬ 
man  comedy  su[)erseding  an  eye  for  social 
anomaly.  This  is  less  true  of  Amis’s  next 
novel.  That  Uncertain  Feeling  (1955),  in 
which  characters  and  situations  are  particu¬ 
larized  to  make  a  more  striking  novel  of  so¬ 
cial  comment.  There  is  no  space  here  to 
ctutline  the  rich  comedy  which  results  when 
a  mildly  ambitious,  class-conscious  young 
librarian,  John  Lewis,  falls  into  the  clutches 
of  an  influential  femme  fatale.  Rut  mention 
should  be  made  of  what  is  jierhaps  the  clas¬ 
sic  example  in  this  literature  of  the  use  of 
slapstick  humor  to  parftdy  romantic  love. 
Nearly  caught  in  the  midst  of  a  “torrid” 
love  scene  in  the  home  rtf  his  paramour, 
John,  in  perfect  contrr)!,  assumes  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  plumlter  and  engages  the  lady’s 
husband  in  conversation.  Lacking  Jim’s 
good  luck  and  his  glib  sctcial  sense,  John  is 
caught  Ix-tween  loyalty  to  himself  as  a  re¬ 
luctant  I^)n  Juan  and  to  his  wife  who  rep¬ 
resents  resjwctahilitv.  In  the  end,  he  re¬ 
treats  into  the  blessings  of  security,  which 
are  as  tight  as  a  n(K)se  around  his  neck. 

John  Wain,  who  has  often  been  com¬ 
pared  to  Kingsley  Amis,  is  .actually  less  of 
a  spontaneous  humorist  and  a  more  con¬ 
sciously  intellectual  writer.  Born  in  1925, 
he  is  three  years  Amis’s  junior,  has  a  similar 
Oxford  and  middle-class  background  and 
is,  like  him,  also  a  poet — one  of  the  so-called 
University  Wits.  Wain  has  disclaimed  that 
he  is  a  spokesman  for  his  generation,  his 
nation,  or  his  class,  and'  reading  his  work 
(four  novels  so  far)  alongside  of  Amis’s, 
one  can  see  why.  The  dilemmas  of  his  char- 
acters  do  not  sj-tecifically  derive  from  the 
contemporary  stxial  scene  but  rather  from 


a  kind  of  philosophical  consciousness,  an 
erring  concept  of  freedom. 

Charles  Lumley,  the  derelict  hero  in  Hur¬ 
ry  on  Down  (published  in  America  as  Born 
in  Captivity),  just  down  from  the  univer¬ 
sity,  stumbles  into  one  meaningless  job  af¬ 
ter  another  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
l(Kate  his  social  roots.  If  he  is  too  self- 
centered  to  care  about  the  working  class 
(from  which  he  is  a  refugee),  he  also  lacks 
Jim  Dixon’s  unwilling  fascination  with  the 
privileged  classes.  But  most  of  all  it  is  the 
middle  class  he  distrtists,  fearing  its  power 
to  absorb  him  with  all  its  lures  of  comfort 
and  security.  Hugging  his  individualism, 
he  determines  to  remain  outside  the  class 
structure,  preferring  self-imposed  exile  to 
“the  suffocating  sense  of  utter  inability  to 
communicate”  which  he  feels  even  in  the 
presence  of  his  girl.  Lumley,  like  “the  out¬ 
sider,”  allegedly  sees  “too  deep  and  too 
much,”  but  he  does  not  see  deep  enough: 
He  scarcely  knows  himself.  It  is  not  until 
much  later  that  he  becomes  aware  of  his 
real  motive  for  rejecting  society :  flight  from 
commitment  to  life,  which  stems  from  an 
absence  of  moral,  spiritual  fiber.  “Neutral¬ 
ity”  was  what  he  wanted,  but,  as  he  puts  it, 
“the  running  fight  between  himself  and  so¬ 
ciety  had  ended  in  a  draw.” 

In  Wain’s  most  recent  novel.  The  Con¬ 
tenders  (195S),  the  protagonist  is  a  “neu¬ 
tralist”  with  a  difference:  one  who  has  no 
regrets.  A  provincial  newspaper  reporter 
(appropriately  the  novel’s  narrator),  Joe 
Shaw  is  only  loosely  “committed”  to  his  lo¬ 
cal  community  and  in  a  lackadaisical  way 
to  his  two  chums  from  school  days,  whose 
rise  to  fame  and  fortune  he  relates.  Lazv, 
unambitious,  indifferent  to  social  status  and 
wary  of  women,  he  has  two  qualities  which 
enable  him  to  keep  an  ironic  distance  from 
life:  a  wise-cracking  sense  of  humor  and  a 
cynical  acceptance  of  every  man’s  self-suf¬ 
ficiency,  Telling  the  story  as  it  happens,  he 
is  content  during  most  of  the  novel  to  sit 
on  the  fence  while  his  two  friends  knock 
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each  other  about  in  the  race  for  success,  so¬ 
cial  prominence,  and  the  women  who  make 
these  worthwhile.  “I  could  sit  about  and 
see  the  funny  side  of  other  people’s  emo¬ 
tional  problems,”  he  says,  “because  I  hadn’t 
got  any  myself.”  Like  Lumley,  he  would 
rather  Ik  free  than  successful. 

Only,  J(K  Shaw  is  not  really  free.  In  the 
end,  like  Porter,  he  is  trapped  by  love  into 
commitment.  Unexpectedly  falling  in  love 
with  his  artist  friend’s  latest  prize,  Shaw 
suddenly  develops  an  aggressive  energy  that 
marks  him  as  a  potential  contender.  It  is  a 
sardonic  conclusion  to  a  novel  that  on  the 
surface  is  full  of  satiric  fun  and  surprises. 
Deliberately  colloquial,  with  aimless,  idi¬ 
omatic  dialogue  that  speaks  not  only  for 
the  Iwale  but  for  the  professions  it  is  depict¬ 
ing,  it  has  an  almost  American  flavor. 

A  study  in  success  which  bears  compari¬ 
son  with  The  Contenders  is  John  Braine’s 
Room  at  the  Top  (1957).  ^  librarian  by- 
vocation,  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  same 
year  as  Amis,  Braine  writes  with  a  curious 
combination  of  n.Vivete  and  hard-headed 
realism,  a  slick  magazine  facileness  and 
bright  originality  of  phrasing.  Though  in 
many  respects  a  true  representative  of -this 
group  of  novels,  Room  at  the  Top  is  in  one 
respect  old-fashioned.  For  this  story  of  the 
go-getting  JfK  Lampton,  who  unconscious¬ 
ly  sets  out  to  conquer  the  world,  who  loses 
his  soul  and  is  duly  repentant,  is  an  explicit¬ 
ly  moralizing  one. 

JcK  Lampton,  the  story’s  narrator,  is  much 
more  cunning  than  Wain’s  Joe  Shaw:  a 
modern  Julian  Sorel,  committed  to  no  ac¬ 
cepted  morality  or  convention,  he  is  a  man 
completely  true  to  himself  (as  far  as  he  un¬ 
derstands  himself),  yet  true  to  no  one  else. 
Midway  through  the  story  of  his  climb 
from  rags  to  riches,  as  he  rationalizes  the 
betrayal  of  his  girl,  he  admits: 

What  has  happened  to  me  is  exactly 
what  I  willed  to  happen.  I  am  my  own 
draughtsman.  Destiny,  force  of  events, 
good  or  bad  fortune — all  that  battered 


repertory  company  can  be  thrown  right 
out  of  my  story. 

J(k’s  wants — what  indeed  he  considers  his 
rights — are  clear-cut:  “An  Aston-Martin, 
a  three-guinea  linen  shirt  and  a  girl  with  a 
Riviera  suntan.”  Fired  by  tbe  romance  of 
money,  which  he  also  sees  as  the  elixir  of 
sex,  Joe  is  at  all  times  aware  of  what  he  is 
about: 

There  is  a  transparent  barrier  iKtween 
myself  and  strong  emotion.  I  feel  what 
is  correct  for  me  to  feel;  I  go  through 
the  necessary  motions.  But  I  cannot 
delude  myself  that  I  care.  .  .  . 

It  is  onlv  when  he  realizes  that  he  has  been 
responsible  for  the  death  of  the  woman  he 
loved  that  the  real  burden  of  his  degrada¬ 
tion  is  brought  home  to  him.  When  told 
that  nrtbody  blames  him  for  what  hap¬ 
pened,  he  replies:  “Oh  my  God,  that’s  the 
trouble.”  The  moral  conscience  which  J(K 
imagined  he  could  suppress  asserts  itself 
when  life  forces  him  to  become  involved. 

Despite  the  pathos  of  its  ending,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mood  of  Room  at  the  Top  h  one  of 
g(K)d-humored  satire.  For  this  reason, 
though  Braine  can  write  violent  sexy  scenes 
with  Spillane-like  relish,  there  is  never  a 
suggestion  of  obscenity.  This  can  not  as 
truthfullv  be  said  of  J,  P.  Donleavy’s  The 
Ginger  Man  (1957),  which  even  the  sophis¬ 
ticated  will  admit  has  a  shocking  impact. 

A  Brookly-born  ex-G.I.,  Donleavy  does 
not  technically  belong  in  this  group,  but  by 
reason  of  long  residence  in  Britain  and  of 
his  characteristic  response  to  its  social  scene, 
he  has  understandably  become  identified 
with  Amis,  Wain,  and  Co. 

Thoitgb  not  as  cunning  as  J(k  Lampton, 
Sebastian  Dangerfield,  “the  ginger  man,” 
is  even  more  of  a  cad.  A  drunken,  destruc¬ 
tive  lecher,  who  revels  in  vulgar  language 
and  outrageous  behavior,  he  has  none  of 
Joe’s  excuses.  He  has  never  really  been  pen¬ 
niless;  indeed  when  we  meet  him  he  is 
sitting  in  the  lap  of  privilege  as  a  former 
G.I,  studying  law  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
True,  enforced  residence  in  Dublin  with  a 
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wife  and  small  child  in  cram[)cd  and  anti¬ 
quated  quarters  is  not  exactly  conducive  t<» 
intellectual  effort — hut  then,  for  Danger- 
field,  a  much  lesser  excuse  would  also  <lo. 
Writing  of  him  sometimes  in  the  first  |x?r- 
son,  sometimes  in  the  third,  Donleavy 
seems  pur|K)scly  to  confuse  his  portrait,  as 
if  to  tease  the  reader's  certainty. 

A  characteristic  of  these  novels  and  plays 
which  I  have  not  so  far  stressed  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  irreverence  toward  a  subject  which 
has  lieen  nearly  sacrosanct  in  British  and 
American  literature:  namely,  women  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  romantic  love.  From  Litckv  Jim’s 
and  Joe  Shaw’s  cautious,  distritstful  atti¬ 
tude  toward  women  to  Jimmy  Porter’s  vi- 
tu{x*ration  of  Alison,  to  Joe  Lampton’s  vio¬ 
lent  sexuality,  we  can  sec  various  degrees 
of  resentment  toward  what  they  regard  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  the  u'eaf{er  sex.  The  women  in 
these  novels  and  plays  are  generallv  utirc- 
liahle,  insincere,  easily  given  to  cotnpro- 
mise;  in  their  need  of  secitritv,  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  threat  to  man’s  urge  for  freedom  and 
self-identity.  We  have  seen  Amis's  gently 
mocking  treatment  of  passion;  in  The  Gin¬ 
ger  Man  sex  itself  iKcomes  the  target  of 
ridicule  that  verges  on  the  offensive. 

The  indignities  which  Dangerfield  makes 
his  wife,  Marion,  suffer  arc  characteristic 
of  his  sadistic  spirit  of  fun.  Married  like  Por¬ 
ter  above  his  social  station,  he  has  tio  real 
[M»int  of  contact  with  his  wife  outside  the 
physical;  indeed  his  relationship  with  her, 
even  after  some  years  of  married  life,  is  es¬ 
sentially  no  different  from  his  relationship 
with  the  women  he  chfK»scs  at  random  to 
make  love  to.  As  a  result,  his  cynicism 
toward  sex,  like  his  cynicism  toward  reli¬ 
gion,  is  tinged  with  a  dark  humor. 

In  Dangerfield’s  work!  utter  chaos  pre¬ 
vails.  But  unlike  the  true  “outsider,”  he 
cannot  face  the  void.  He  prefers  to  esca|>e 
into  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  into  a  wild 
humor  that  anaesthetizes  anger,  and  into 
unrcgcncratc  delinquency.  His  only  vir¬ 
tue,  in  this  case  a  dubious  one,  is  that  he 


will  not  conform.  “This  is  the  main  thing,” 
he  brags  at  the  end,  “I’ve  kept  the  dignity.” 

With  the  possible  exception  of  John  Wain 
who  is  a  philosophically  oriented  writer  and 
John  Osborne  who  has  the  artist’s  intuitive 
capacity  to  pini-Miint  the  nature  of  a  wound, 
none  of  the  writers  so  far  discussed  has 
shown  himself  concerned  with  specific  solu¬ 
tions.  The  gr(tup,  however,  has  its  philoso¬ 
pher,  or  at  least  a  writer  with  a  distinct  phil¬ 
osophy.  Her  name  is  Iris  Murd(Kh.  A 
Dublin-l>orn  lecturer  in  philosophy  at  Ox- 
fi)rd,  who  published  her  first  novel,  Umler 
the  Net  (1954),  slightly  more  ad¬ 

vanced  age  of  ^5,  Iris  MurdcKh  is  generallv 
recognized  as  the  most  distinguished  prose 
writer  in  the  group.  She  is  also  the  most  ex¬ 
perimental  and  inventive,  combining  a  gen¬ 
uine  comic  gift  with  a  deep  sense  of  com¬ 
passion. 

It  is  significant  that  she  began  her  career 
with  a  critical  study  of  the  existentialist 
writer,  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  One  no  s(«)ner 
makes  this  statement  than  one  wants  to  re¬ 
tract  it.  For  her  brand  of  Existentialism  has 
not  the  slightest  ring  of  Sartre’s  ghutminess 
tior  of  ('amus’s  solemnity.  In  a  citrioitslv 
oblique  way,  she  wields  this  abstract  philos¬ 
ophy  to  her  own  aims,  which  involve, 
among  other  things,  a  search  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  love  and  its  frcc]uent  elusiveness. 

Essentially  an  artist.  Iris  Murdoch  ex¬ 
presses  her  ideas  as  mttch  ihroitgh  form  as 
through  content.  What  is  difficult  for  the 
unsuspecting  reader  is  tiot  only  the  obliqite- 
ness  of  her  style  but  the  variableness  of  her 
mr)od,  which  swings  like  a  pendulum  from 
comic  to  pathetic,  satiric  to  near  tr.agic.  All 
manner  of  crazy,  im{X)ssiblc  things  happen 
in  her  novels — the  alxluction  of  a  caged 
dog;  a  girl  sw'inging  on  a  chandelier;  a 
woman  surrendering  alternately  to  brothers 
who  agree  to  share  her;  a  man  taking  cold- 
cure  inoculations  to  find  shelter — things 
that  outrage  not  only  our  sense  of  propri¬ 
ety  or  decency  but  our  very  knowledge  of 
what  is  possible.  Iris  Murdoch  seems  not 
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afraid  to  create  unreality,  or  su per -xedXiiy, 
if  it  will  show  us  life  afresh,  free  of  the  plati¬ 
tudes  which  cling  to  the  familiar  and  com¬ 
monplace. 

Most  of  the  time  her  characters,  like  Sam¬ 
uel  Beckett’s,  seem  to  be  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing — [lerhaps  for  the  spark  that  will  ig¬ 
nite  them  to  life;  paralyzed  by  self-con¬ 
sciousness  and  unable  to  communicate  with 
other  human  beings,  they  drift  int(j  fantastic 
adventures. 

Jake  Donoghue,  the  marginal  man  in 
Under  the  Net,  has  a  sujierficial  resem¬ 
blance  to  Orwell’s  literary  hack,  Clordon 
('.omstock  in  Keep  the  Aspidistra  Flying! , 
but  while  Orwell’s  hero  counts  himself  a 
victim  of  societv,  Jake  blames  no  one  but 
himself: 

I  am  talented  but  lazy  ...  it  is  not  in 
myself  to  make  myself  responsible  to 
other  people.  1  find  it  hard  enough  to 
pick  my  way  along. 

The  independence  he  cherishes  is  immune 
to  [K)verty  or  insecurity,  but  it  is  made  hol¬ 
low  by  the  absence  of  sometbing  more  in¬ 
tangible,  the  companionship  of  antuher  hu¬ 
man  being.  Because  an  inverted  romanti¬ 
cism  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
achieve  intimacy,  he  has  never  come  near 
to  understanding  Anna,  the  woman  he 
imagined  that  he  loved: 

When  does  one  ever  know  a  human  be¬ 
ing?  Perhaps  only  after  one  realizes  the 
imjKJssihility  of  knowledge  and  re¬ 
nounces  the  desire  for  it.  But  then  what 
one  achieves  is  no  longer  knowledge,  it 
is  simply  a  kind  of  co-existence;  anti 
this,  too,  is  one  of  the  guises  of  love. 

The  philost)phical  message  of  her  most 
recent  novel.  The  Bell  (iy5H),  though  stat¬ 
ed  explicitly  in  certain  passages,  is  also  in¬ 
herent  in  the  [lattern  of  her  story.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  Iml)er  Coiut,  a  High  Anglican  Uto¬ 
pia,  where  a  varied  and  ill-assorted  lay  com¬ 
munity  is  trying  to  emulate  the  example 
of  the  nuns  in  a  nearby  Benedictine  ('on- 
vent.  The  action  revolves  around  the  com¬ 
munity’s  lH*stowal  of  a  new  liell  u|X)n  the 
Abl)ev  to  replace  the  one  that  has  mysteri¬ 


ously  disappeared  many  centuries  ago.  It 
is  typical  of  MurdcKh’s  teasing  manner  that 
the  allegorical  and  symlwlic  trappings  f)f 
the  tale  offer  no  real  clue  to  her  philosoph¬ 
ical  meaning.  In  a  general  sense,  the  con¬ 
vent  represents  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
while  its  s|H)kesman,  the  Abbess,  represents 
the  wisdom  of  the  true  devotee  whose  faith 
is  not  distinct  from  human  compassion. 
The  two  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  Imlwr 
(amrt  which,  as  the  Abbess  puts  it,  has  l)een 
created  “for  those  who  could  live  neither 
in  the  world  nor  out  t)f  it.’’ 

It  is  a  measure  of  .Miss  Murdoch’s  versa¬ 
tility  that  she  can  be  ecjually  sympathetic 
with  characters  on  both  ends  of  the  human 
spectrum.  On  the  one  end  is  the  young 
wife,  Dora — a  social  misfit  with  a  gift  for 
upsetting  applecarts.  A  kind  of  feminine 
version  of  “lucky  Jim,’’  she  is  the  |>crfect 
foil  for  the  pretentiousness  and  cf)nceit  of 
men  like  her  husband  and  the  religious 
zealot,  James  Pace.  Qmceived  in  comedy, 
Dora  is  not  wholly  an  object  of  ridicule — 
her  little  weaknesses,  her  spontaneity  are 
much  t(K)  charming.  In  the  same  way, 
though  conceived  in  tragedy,  Michael 
Meade,  the  high-minded  homosexual,  is  not 
a  pitiful  figure.  More  than  the  sum  of  his 
problem,  he  is  a  man  seeking  self-esteem 
and  an  outlet  for  his  enormous  will  to  good¬ 
ness.  It  is  in  his  mouth  that  Iris  Murdoch 
puts  her  message: 

’fo  live  in  itincKcnce  . . .  we  need  all  the 
strength  that  we  can  muster — and  to 
use  our  strength  we  must  know  where 
it  lies.  This  is  the  struggle,  pleasing 
surely  in  the  sight  of  (lod,  to  l)ecome 
more  fully  and  deeply  the  |x:rson  that 
we  are. 

But  Michael’s  warning  that  spiritual  sal¬ 
vation  lies  in  a  deeper  understanding  of  our 
limitations  and  individual  needs,  comes  ioo 
late:  As  it  becomes  evident  that  individual 
problems  do  not  respond  t(j  pure  theory  and 
authority,  the  community  is  dissolved. 

In  my  concern  to  uphold  these  writers 
against  the  charges  of  triviality  and  cscap- 
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ism,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  than 
suggest  their  purely  literary  achievements. 
Turning  to  these  briefly  now,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  admit  that,  on  the  whole,  these 
representatives  of  England’s  newest  literary 
generation  do  not  yet  sjieak  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  great  art.  Often  they  give  the  im- 
pression  of  awkwardness  in  dealing  with 
philosophical  ideas  borrowed  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  technical  innovations  appropri¬ 
ated  from  America.  In  the  matter  of  form, 
they  are  not  unadventurous,  but  they  have 
still  to  explore  the  full  [x)ssibilities  of  the 
|x»st-psychological  novel  in  which  analysis 
of  motive  is  wholly  implicit.  Thoughtful, 
often  original,  in  their  approach  to  char¬ 
acter,  they  bring  a  subtle  knowledge  of 
the  pliability  of  human  nature,  but  their 
obsession  with  certain  patterns  of  behavior 
tends  to  make  their  characters,  after  a  while, 
t(K)  predictable  and  hence  uninteresting.  Fi¬ 
ll  11 


The  first  numlier  of  International  Literary  Annual 
(l.on(l(in.  Caltlcr)  is  edited  by  John  Wain,  who  states 
m  his  preface  that  the  lxK>k  is  “for  readers  who  want 
to  know  what  is  happening  in  tlie  world  of  letters"  and 
tlut  its  purpose  is  also  to  “help  the  reader  to  find  a 
greater  jileasure  and  signilicance  in  the  fxKiks  that  come 
his  way.”  The  frontispiece  is  a  photograph  of  Thomas 
Mann,  one  of  a  generous  number  of  photographs  and 
illustrations  which  add  interest  to  the  book.  Its  scope 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  contents  are  shown  by  its 
topical  subdivisions;  "'i'he  Writer  and  the  World,” 
“I'oetry:  Two  Surveys  and  a  Showcase,”  “Ideas  and 
Decisions”  (“the  imaginative  and  intellectual  strategies 
of  the  writer  confronting  his  material”),  “Ways  and 
Means"  (“procedures  which  writers  adopt  to  get  their 
work  done”). 

Dentil  he  Bnefe  aut  einem  lahrtausenJ  is  the  title  of 
a  collection  of  300  letters  from  the  ninth  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  at  present  being  edited  by  Professor  Her¬ 
mann  Kunisch  for  the  Reclam  Publishing  Company. 
1  he  aim  of  the  anthology  is  to  give  a  cross-section  of 
the  educational  background  and  spirit  of  various  ages 
as  shown  in  letters  by  writers,  musicians,  statesmen, 
scholars,  and  (irominent  women  from  German  literary 
life.  The  pericxl  of  Goethe  is  naturally  most  fully  rep- 
resenteil,  the  classical  age  of  self-expression  in  letters. 
'I'he  most  recent  letters  in  the  collection  are  those  writ¬ 
ten  by  1  homas  Mann  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 


nally,  they  have  still  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  all  creative  work  which  derives  its  im¬ 
pact  from  sjiecific  reference  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  scene.  Too  often  because  they  as¬ 
sume  knowledge  on  our  part  which  we  may 
not  have,  we  miss  the  urgency  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  which  are  played  out. 

Yet  these  failings  apart,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  impression  they  convey  of  intellectual 
alertness  and  a  vital  sensitivity.  These  writ¬ 
ers  are  bringing  to  the  English  novel  and 
drama  new  ideas,  a  new  style,  and  a  new 
sense  of  the  tragi<omic  essence  of  life.  It 
is  significant,  too,  I  think,  that  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Fifties  is  no  longer  feeding  on 
the  achievement  of  the  Twenties.  If  they 
can  not  yet  clearly  see  what  lies  ahead,  they 
can  at  least  say  with  G.  B.  Shaw:  “It  is 
enough  that  there  is  a  lieyond.” 

Netv  Yorl{ 

U  tiC 


h  Paul  Claudel  Society  has  been  founded  in  Bonn  to 
promote  interest  in  the  great  French  poet,  who  died  in 
195S.  The  president  of  the  society  is  Prelate  Professor 
Grosche  (Cologne).  Pierre  Claudel,  the  poet’s  son, 
traveled  through  Germany  on  a  lecture  tour,  during 
which  he  described  how  Claudel,  whose  dramatic  pro¬ 
ductions  had  always  had  a  distinct  religious  bias,  had 
devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  a  study  of  the  Bible. 
Claudel's  approach  to  Scriptural  research  was  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  Old  Testament  in  terms  of  the  New,  hoping 
thereby  to  throw  light  on  its  frequently  obscure  sym- 
Ixilic  meaning.  Twenty-five  volumes  in  which  he 
treats  this  subject  have  already  been  published.  This 
culmination  of  a  long  and  active  career  was  very  fitting 
for  one  who  believed  the  guiding  principle  of  life  to  be 
“energy,”  a  concept  which  Claudel  understcMid  in  a 
spiritual  sense. 

The  BorsenNatt  ftir  den  Denttchen  Buchhandel,  a 
bulletin  published  by  the  German  Booksellers'  Federa¬ 
tion,  Frankfurt,  llirschgraben  17,  fur  booksellers  and 
the  lHK>k  trade  in  general,  celebrated  the  125th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Its  foundation  on  January  3rd  this  year. 
The  bulletin  apixars  twice  weekly,  and  its  pages  re¬ 
flect  the  development  of  German  literature  from  two 
years  after  (ioethe's  death  up  to  the  present  day.  On 
account  of  Its  obviously  great  historical  value,  the  Ger¬ 
man  BiKiksellers'  Federation  announces  that  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  its  history  is  in  preparation. 


Centaur  and  Society 

l)y  AI.HERT  FOWLER 


T^here  have  been  many  legends  and 
fables  woven  around  the  relation  of 
mind  and  lx)dy,  spirit  and  flesh,  from 
the  Creek  symbol  of  centaur  or  satyr  to  the 
medieval  allegory  of  the  ass  and  its  rider. 
Not  only  does  the  figure  of  the  half-man- 
half-horse  come  to  mind  bringing  with  it 
the  centaur  Chiron  who  was  the  teacher  of 
Achilles,  but  the  half-woman-half-fish  mer¬ 
maid  rises  to  greet  her  male  counterpart. 
The  tales  of  stress  and  strain  lietwcen  the 
two  halves  are  almost  as  varied  in  literature 
and  mythology  as  they  are  in  real  life.  From 
the  l)eginning  of  man’s  social  existence  the 
pull  between  the  parts  has  constituted  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  inner  conflict  and  of 
tension  between  the  individual  and  society. 

Men  have  wistfully  imagined  an  ancient 
Fdcn  where  this  struggle  never  existed, 
where  the  two  halves  were  a  single  whole, 
and  life  went  on  in  peace  and  unity.  But  the 
actual  Eden  was  only  an  animal  life  to 
which  no  one  would  choose  to  return,  and 
the  snake  is  simply  an  early  warning  of  the 
unpleasantness  of  purely  instinctual  be¬ 
havior. 

There  have  been  since  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history  individual  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  relnrlled  against  the  difficulties  of 
controlling  the  spirit  so  it  did  not  violate 
the  flesh.  But  the  main  body  of  mankind 
kept  everlastingly  attempting  to  control  the 
two  in  tandem,  confident  that  only  as  a 
member  of  this  team  could  either  half  make 
out  successfully. 

In  the  last  [)art  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  new  ideal  was  annunciated  by  Rousseau 
in  its  positiye  and  Ixneficent  asfiect  and  sub¬ 
sequently  by  Sade  in  its  negative  and  less 
inviting  side,  an  ideal  which  exploited  and 
celebrated  the  division  between  the  two 
halves  of  human  nature.  Society,  they  held. 


was  the  enemy  of  the  free  man,  and  they 
threw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  individual 
freedom  and  against  what  they  consideretl 
the  coercion  of  discipline  and  control.  In¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  keep  the  two  halves 
working  together  they  drove  them  farther 
apart  by  joining  with  the  individual  against 
s(Kiety. 

The  stxicty  of  Czarist  Russia  about  the 
middle  of  that  century  must  have  appeared 
as  an  enemy  to  Dostoevsky  when  he  was 
condemned  to  death  and  later  exiled  to  Si¬ 
beria,  and  his  novels  contain  characters  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  make  jxtace  with  social 
customs  and  institutions.  Many  of  them  arc 
uncontrolled  and  undisciplined,  at  odds 
with  s(K'icty  and  with  themselves:  the  man 
from  the  underground,  the  wild  loose-liver, 
the  insulted  and  humiliated  who  suffers 
from  guilt  and  scorn,  the  resentful  victim  of 
injustice.  It  is  this  kind  of  individual  seek¬ 
ing  freedom  from  s(x:ial  restrictions  that 
Dostoevsky  raises  to  a  level  of  literary  bril¬ 
liance  that  has  not  lieen  equaled,  and  helps 
greatly  to  make  him  the  unforgettable  fig¬ 
ure  in  nineteenth  century  writing.  Under 
the  aegis  of  Nietzsche  and  Gidc  and  Freud 
the  rights  of  this  individual  have  liecn  devel- 
o[)cd  and  defended  into  the  present  century. 

Df  all  the  prophets  of  this  tradition  Freud 
is  closest  and  l)cst  known  to  the  present 
generation.  Though  he  is  definitely  on  the 
side  of  the  individual  as  a  victim  of  social 
coercion,  though  he  stands  for  an  incom¬ 
parably  freer  morality  and  is  hostile  to  the 
dictates  of  religion,  there  arc  times  when  he 
draws  back  from  the  extreme  position.  In 
his  essay  on  The  Brothers  Karamazov  he 
agrees  that  Dostoevsky’s  novels  are  on  a 
level  with  Shakesj)care,  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  alKJUt  the  Russian  that  disappoints 
Freud:  “Dostoevsky  threw  away  the  chance 
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of  becoming  a  teacher  and  a  liberator  of  hu¬ 
manity;  instead,  he  apjwinted  himself  its 
jailer.  The  future  of  civilization  will  have 
little  to  thank  him  for.”  In  spite  of  the  aid 
and  comfort  his  psvchoanalytic  researches 
provided  in  the  way  of  scientific  backing 
for  the  thesis  of  man  against  swiety  and  the 
needs  f»f  the  Innly  against  the  needs  of  the 
mind,  Freud  retained  sufficient  res[iect  for 
the  conventional  mores  to  exempt  himself 
from  the  mass  of  selfish  people  who  make 
up  the  subject  matter  of  his  lKK)ks  hv  saying 
that  he  had  never  done  anything  mean  or 
malicious  and  could  not  trace  any  tempta¬ 
tion  to  do  so. 

While  the  mind  is  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  tords  man  has  to  help  him  balance  his 
life  and  not  let  one  side  of  his  nature  domi¬ 
nate  and  dictate  to  the  other,  it  has  l)een 
under  attack  from  this  tradition  for  almost 
two  hundred  years.  Perhaps  l)ecause  the 
mind  is  of  so  late  an  r»rigin,  Irecause  lieing 
the  last  of  man’s  gifts  it  is  the  most  vulner¬ 
able  and  most  precarious,  |)rophets  like 
Nietzsche  have  scorned  the  intellect  as  far 
less  valuable  than  the  older  and  more  en¬ 
during  endowments,  instincts  and  emo¬ 
tions,  as  sources  of  man’s  |)owcr  and  his  joy. 
Some  writers  have  relegated  mind  to  the 
status  of  servant  to  the  will-to-power  or  the 
pleasure-principle,  and  Cide  proclaims  its 
subservience  to  impulse  and  desire  when  he 
says:  “The  most  l)eautiful  things  are  those 
that  madness  prompts  and  reas<in  writes.” 
Intelligence,  thev  contend,  has  misled  man, 
introduced  him  to  false  and  corrupting 
ways,  guided  him  into  blind  alleys.  Possi¬ 
bly  because  it  is  associated  with  discipline, 
morality,  and  ethics  as  demands  of  society, 
it  comes  under  sjiecial  condemnation  from 
these  writers. 

As  this  tradition  has  grown  and  devel- 
f)pcd,  it  has  |K*rmitted  certain  individuals 
the  easy  indulgence  of  projecting  their  own 
shortcomings  onto  society  and  loading  so¬ 
ciety  with  guilt  to  create  the  myth  of  their 
innex-'etue.  They  are  pleased  to  consi«ler  the 


state  the  coldest  of  all  cold  monsters  as 
Nietzsche  called  it,  and  this  seems  to  ab¬ 
solve  them  f)f  responsibility  for  its  better¬ 
ment.  After  almost  two  hundred  years  of 
this  kind  of  logic  it  is  now  becoming  evi¬ 
dent  that  these  men  and  women  are  not 
sitting  in  judgment  on  a  particular  state  of 
society  in  a  particular  country  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  time  and  declaring  on  the  basis  of  care¬ 
fully  weighed  facts  that  this  state  is  so  evil 
and  so  corrupt  that  they  can  not  in  gtK)d 
conscience  coojierate  with  it.  They  are  not 
judging  any  sjiccific  stKiety  and  condemn¬ 
ing  it  as  l>eyond  the  pale  so  much  as  they 
are  judging  and  condemning  stK'iety  as 
such.  They  are  proclaiming  with  Freud 
that  the  highest  civilization  is  so  disfigured 
by  gigantic  hy|x)crisv  that  men  are  organ¬ 
ically  unfit  for  it  and  must  abdicate  and 
withdraw. 

In  the  final  analysis  these  prophets  are 
neither  attacking  a  sjiccific  civilization  nor 
the  general  condition  known  as  civilization 
or  culture.  They  are  what  Alliert  Camus 
has  recently  called  rebels  against  man’s  cf)n- 
dition.  The  tradition  they  speak  for  is  in 
revolt  against  the  nature  of  man  since  the 
Iwginning  of  recr)rded  history,  that  nature 
symlx)lized  by  the  centaur,  the  uneasy  com¬ 
bination  of  mind  and  lx)dy,  spirit  and  flesh. 
It  is  this  team  in  tandem  tliey  wish  to  with¬ 
draw  from  and  escajie  the  burden  of  bal¬ 
ancing  one  with  the  other;  the  fact  that 
they  are  forever  unable  to  jump  out  of 
their  own  skins,  to  free  themselves  from 
the  problem,  often  consumes  them  with  an 
inner  frenzy.  For  no  matter  Ik)W  much 
they  live  on  the  wild  side,  no  matter  how 
fervently  they  cultivate  their  instinctual  im¬ 
pulses  and  their  animal  desires,  thev  can 
not,  short  of  actual  madness  or  death,  deny 
their  mind  and  their  spirit. 

It  is  this  double  jeopardy  which  has  been 
exploited  over  the  past  two  centuries  and 
which  Nietzsche  endowed  with  the  magic 
of  his  imagery  in  a  passage  corresponding 
closely  with  Freud’s  views: 
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These  terrible  bulwarks,  with  which 
the  social  organization  protected  itself 
against  the  old  instincts  of  freedom  .  .  . 
brought  it  about  that  all  those  instincts 
of  wild,  free,  prowling  man  became 
turned  backwards,  against  man  him- 
self.  ...  It  was  man  who  ...  in  his 
own  impatience  lacerated,  persecuted, 
gnawed,  frightened,  and  ill-treated 
himself;  it  was  this  animal  in  the  hands 
of  the  tamer,  which  beat  itself  against 
the  bars  of  its  cage;  it  was  this  being 
who,  pining  and  yearning  for  that  des¬ 
ert  home  of  which  it  had  licen  deprived, 
was  compelled  to  create  out  of  its  own 
self  an  adventure,  a  torture<hamber 
.  .  .;  it  was  this  fool,  this  homesick 
and  desperate  prisoner,  who  invented 
the  “bad  conscience.” 

But  thereby  he  introduced  that  most 
grave  and  sinister  illness  from  which 
mankind  has  not  yet  recovered,  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  man  from  the  disease  called 
man  as  the  result  of  a  violent  breaking 
from  his  animal  past,  the  result,  as  it 
were,  of  a  spasmodic  plunge  into  a  new 
environment  and  new  conditions  of  ex¬ 
istence,  the  result  of  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  old  instincts,  w’hich  up 
to  that  time  had  been  the  staple  of  his 
j)ower,  his  joy,  his  formidableness. 

It  is  against  the  disease  called  man  that 
these  s{x)kesmen,  with  Nietzsche  and  Freud 
as  their  famous  figures,  have  been  in  revolt 
for  almost  two  hundred  years,  against  the 
inner  plague  of  man  turning  on  himself 
and  the  outer  blight  of  innocent  man  versus 
guilty  society.  Before  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  Freud  laid  down  the  formula:  “Civili¬ 
zation  consists  in  progressive  renunciation. 
(a)ntrariwise  the  su[ierman.”  The  widened 
use  of  reason  and  intelligence  has  resulted 
in  an  increasing  subjection  of  the  instincts 
to  repression,  he  believed,  and  he  thought 
that  further  restrictions  of  this  sort  might 
ultimately  endanger  the  very  existence  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
while  prophets  like  Freud  proclaim  the 
need  for  revolutionary  changes  to  lighten 
what  they  descrilie  as  man’s  almost  intoler¬ 
able  sacrifices  to  society,  they  seldom  con¬ 
sider  it  witKin  their  province  to  specify 
what  exactly  these  changes  should  he  or 


how  they  can  be  instituted.  And  although 
it  is  possible  for  Ivan  Karamazov  to  return 
to  God  his  ticket  to  salvation  because  he  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  terms  and  still  live  on  without 
the  hojie  of  being  saved,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man,  short  of  suicide,  to  turn  back  to 
nature  the  gift  of  life  because  he  rebels 
against  the  requirements. 

Gide  draws  attention  to  Oscar  Wilde’s 
remark  that  nature  copies  the  model  set  her 
by  art,  and  aptly  applies  the  lesson  to  the 
way  Dostoevsky  has  changed  the  manner 
in  which  people  look  at  the  world  around 
them.  People  readily  acquire  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  world  not  as  it  actually  is  but  as 
they  have  been  told,  persuaded,  and  led  to 
believe  it  is  by  the  novels  they  read.  How 
many  strange,  pathological,  abnormal  states, 
Gide  exclaims,  we  identify  around  us  and 
within  us,  once  our  eyes  have  been  oj>ened 
by  reading  such  a  master  as  Dostoevsky. 
How  many  of  our  modern  sicknesses  of 
soul  were  unrealized  until  the  prophets  of 
this  new  literature  diagnosed  and  described 
them  in  such  unforgettable  fashion.  Gide 
believed  that  Dostf)evsky  opened  people’s 
eyes  not  to  anything  essentially  rare  or  eso¬ 
teric  but  to  things  they  had  till  then  been 
blind  to,  and  so  completelv  was  he  [lersuad- 
ed  of  the  importance  of  the  Dostoevskian 
outlfK)k  on  nature  that  he  si^mt  most  of 
his  life  exploring  and  describing  it  in  mi¬ 
nute  detail  through  the  p,ages  of  his  fournal. 

There  was,  however,  a  light-hearted  hu¬ 
mor  about  Wilde’s  wav  of  defending  his 
statement.  He  argued  that  no  one  in  his 
day  could  have  failed  to  observe  that  the 
face  of  nature  had  suddenly  taken  to  imi¬ 
tating  Corot’s  landsca{>es.  Rut  there  is  little 
of  Wilde’s  humor  in  the  way  the  modern 
reader  sees  in  his  human  landscape  all  the 
features  Dostoevsky  evoked  from  the  shad¬ 
ows  and  delineated  with  bold  finality. 
Many  a  reader  has  identified  himself  so 
closely  with  Dostoevsky’s  characters,  his 
eyes  seeing  as  theirs  see,  his  mind  working 
as  theirs  work,  that  there  is  no  perspective 
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between  for  anything  like  humor  to  take 
root.  No  one  in  our  day  can  have  failed  to 
(•bscrve  how  the  human  scene  has  taken  to 
imitating  Dostoevsky’s  descriptions,  hut 
few  readers  have  Wilde’s  persjiective  of  hu¬ 
mor  to  remind  them  that  this  is  only  one 
way  of  l(K)king  at  the  world  and  as  one 
among  many  world  views  it  has  its  hour  of 
history. 

The  relation  of  art  to  nature  in  the  Rous- 
seau-Dostoevsky-Gide  tradition  involves 
much  mf)re  than  Corot  landscapes.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  question  whether  the  human 
scene  merely  seems  to  imitate  the  literary 
descriptions  etched  on  the  reader’s  mind 
by  these  masters  or  whether  men’s  actions 
have  to  some  ap|)reciable  degree  conformed 
to  the  actions  set  forth  in  the  IvkIv  of  writ¬ 
ing  that  makes  up  this  tradition.  nostf)ev- 
sky  and  Nietzsche  have  l>een  referred  to 
here  as  prophets  in  the  sense  that  they  cham¬ 
pioned  a  particular  world  view,  but  many 
people  today  s[>eak  of  them  as  prophetic 
voices  foretelling  a  future  of  violence  and 
unrestraint,  a  time  of  war  and  tumult  and 
revolution.  I'he  modern  reader  is  easilv 
[persuaded  that  these  men  had  an  intuitive 
foreknowledge  of  the  present  troubles  and 
wrote  to  show  the  world  what  was  alM)Ut 
to  appear.  He  does  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  their  work  might  have  made  such 
troubles  m<»re  likely  to  develop  and  more 
terrible  when  thev  occurred.  He  docs  not 
ask  what  part  the  brilliance  of  this  litera¬ 
ture  devoted  to  violence,  undiscipline,  and 
cruelty  may  have  played  in  paving  the  way 
not  only  for  nuclear  wea|M)ns  and  gas  cham¬ 
bers  but  for  a  mounting  incidctice  of  crime 
and  delinquency.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  link  of  these  writers  to  the  present  dis¬ 
tress  is  very  close,  whether  they  share  rc- 
s|H>nsibility  for  the  state  of  society  today 
or  whether  thev  only  prophesied  its  devcl- 
(tpment. 

Thomas  Mann’s  defense  of  disease  as  an 
awesome  manifestation  of  greatness  in  Dos¬ 
toevsky  and  Nietzsche  applies  in  varying 


degree  to  others  in  this  literary  tradition, 
and  has  liecn  expanded  into  an  apology  for 
all  the  abnormal  manifestations  in  the  lx)dy 
social.  Mann  says  in  his  preface  to  the  Dial 
edition  of  Dostoevsky’s  short  novels  that  he 
is  filled  with  a  profound,  mystic,  silence- 
enjoining  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  genius 
of  disease  and  the  disease  of  genius  in  the 
afflicted  and  {xjssessed  where  saint  and 
criminal  are  united.  From  this  beginning  it 
is  easy  to  go  on  and  defend  the  criminals  as 
saints  liy  definition  and  to  clothe  with  an 
aura  of  holiness  the  inmates  of  prisons  and 
asylums.  Mann  takes  the  extreme  j)osition 
of  declaring  that  his  reverence  for  the  inti¬ 
mates  of  Hell,  the  devout  and  the  diseased, 
is  fundamentally  much  deeper  than  his  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  s(jns  of  light,  and  he  delights 
in  Nietzsche’s  comment  that  it  seems  im- 
possible  to  l>e  an  artist  and  not  lie  sick.  The 
inijKjrtant  thing  for  Mann  is  the  parallel 
Itetween  the  thinking  of  Dosttievsky  and 
Nietzsche,  whom  he  calls  the  “two  great  in- 
valiils,”  and  the  phenomenon  they  both  set 
forth — disease  in  the  form  of  greatness  or 
greatness  in  the  form  of  disease.  Gide  un¬ 
derscores  the  tie  between  them  when  he 
places  this  quotation  from  Nietzsche  on  the 
title  page  of  his  lMM)k  on  Dostoevsky: 
“Dostoevsky  was  the  only  psychologist 
from  whom  1  had  anything  to  learn;  he  l>c- 
longs  to  the  happiest  windfalls  of  my  life, 
happier  even  than  . . .  (was  my)  . . .  discov¬ 
ery  of  Stendhal.’’  The  enthusiasm  for  elevat¬ 
ing  illness,  and  esjiccially  “mystic” or  mental 
illness,  to  the  plane  of  the  sacred  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Mann,  though  he  has  given  it  one  of 
its  loftiest  expressions,  and  there  is  evidence 
waiting  to  l)e  studied  that  this  concept  of 
disease  had  its  small  share  in  adding  to  the 
numlxTs  of  psychiatric  patients. 

Dostoevsky  and  Nietzsche  were  Ixnh  try¬ 
ing  to  create  a  higher  way  of  life  beyond  the 
conventional  conceptions  of  good  and  evil, 
one  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  other  in 
the  name  of  Sujxrman.  Both  ap{iear  to 
agree  that  to  achieve  this  higher  way  the 
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accepted  values  of  morality  and  Catholicism 
must  be  abandoned.  They  must  be  tran¬ 
scended  in  the  ascent  to  the  true  Christ  or 
the  Sujierman.  There  is  always  ground  for 
valid  criticism  of  morals  and  religion  in 
the  charge  that  they  do  not  adequately  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  needs  of  the  criminal  and  the 
outcast.  There  is  always  a  call  to  keep  these 
institutions  alive  to  their  responsibilities 
and  alert  to  the  differing  requirements  of 
individuals.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  cry  out 
for  the  continual  transformation  of  moral 
and  religious  values  to  more  perfect  forms, 
and  quite  another  to  demand  their  aban¬ 
donment  in  favor  of  a  formless  ideal.  It 
would  he  a  betrayal  of  social  resjxjnsibility 
to  accept  without  criticism  Dostoevsky’s 
and  Nietzsche’s  view  that  the  committed 
crime  is  less  to  he  condemned  than  the  plan 
and  desire  to  carry  out  a  criminal  act,  for 
this  view  leads  to  the  conclusion,  so  obstin¬ 
ately  held  by  memlrers  of  the  literary  tradi¬ 
tion  to  which  these  two  writers  belong,  that 
the  real  evil  resides  in  |>eople  who  discipline 
their  criminal  desires  and  the  real  good  in 
people  who  succumb  to  their  evil  impulses. 

Berdyaev,  Russian  theologist  and  Dos¬ 
toevsky  enthusiast,  is  aware  of  some  of  the 
dangers  of  uncovering  a  volcanic  crater  in 
the  individual  and  depicting  its  eruption  as 
man  tears  himself  away  from  the  social  or¬ 
der  under  Dostoevsky’s  direction  and  ceases 
to  ol^ey  its  rules.  He  warns  against  accept¬ 
ing  this  intem[>erate  atmosphere  as  the  nor¬ 
mal  human  environment,  and  declares  that 
Dostoevsky  in  his  great  apj^eal  for  freedom 
did  not  explain  how  it  is  to  be  acquired, 
how  man  may  attain  spiritual  and  moral 
autonomy,  how  individuals  and  peoples 
may  emancipate  themselves  from  evil  in¬ 
fluences.  Berdyaev  says  Dostoevsky  never 
described  spiritual  maturity  or  showed 
man’s  spirit  controlling  the  chaotic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  soul  and  directing  it  to  higher 
ends.  Finally,  he  concludes,  one  reason  why 
Dostoevsky  may  appear  a  dangerous  writer 
is  that  he  must  be  read  only  in  an  atmos¬ 


phere  of  spiritual  manhood,  and  the  read¬ 
er  is  obliged  to  overcome  and  master  the 
’“Dostoevskyism”  in  himself. 

Gide’s  statement  that  Dostoevsky  abhors 
all  churches,  the  Church  of  Rome  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  he  knows  no  author  at  once 
more  Christian  and  less  Catholic,  and  that 
Dostoevsky  claims  the  right  to  accept 
Christ’s  teaching  directly  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  from  them  alone,  illustrates  again 
what  is  being  done  by  members  of  this  lit¬ 
erary  tradition  to  divorce  the  individual 
from  s(Kiety  and  set  him  at  odds  with  it. 
Here  the  opportunity  is  opened  for  placing 
the  modern  belief  in  the  innocent  individ¬ 
ual  victimized  by  a  guilty  society  within  the 
high  and  awesome  setting  of  a  prophetic 
Jesus  whose  teachings  are  n  ’  ■  of  their 

vision  by  a  worldly  and  criminal  Church. 
All  the  mistakes  made  by  those  who  guided 
and  governed  the  Church  for  two  millenia 
can  thus  lie  foisted  off  on  the  institution  to 
its  everlasting  disgrace  as  guardian  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  res¬ 
cued  from  the  taint  of  having  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  horrors  of  a  Church  which  out¬ 
raged  His  memory.  This  comfortable  re¬ 
interpretation  of  Christianity  strengthens 
the  modern  conviction  that  the  good  lies  in 
the  individual  and  the  evil  in  society,  and 
encourages  the  freedom  to  make  whatever 
suits  the  [lersonal  desire  out  of  a  Jesus  strip¬ 
ped  of  all  dogma,  theology,  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  insight  men  have  brought  to  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  Christ  through  the  ages. 

It  is  the  underlying  lawlessness  this  whole 
tradition  is  devoted  to  which  becomes  more 
and  more  striking  the  deeper  the  student 
probes.  Lawlessness  shows  itself  as  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  freedom  in  the  work  of  these 
writers  from  Rousseau  to  Gide,  an  integral 
part  of  their  concept  of  the  free  man.  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  might  lie  tempted  to  discover  the 
influence  of  some  frontier  life  in  such  a 
concept  of  freedom  will  lie  caught  up  short 
by  the  realization  that  the  idea  was  born 
not  on  the  edge  of  a  wilderness  but  .close  to 
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the  center  of  western  civilization,  a  product 
of  French  culture  and  French  thought.  The 
freedom  Rousscou  proclaimed  was  directed 
largely  against  the  laws  of  an  oppressive 
king  and  clergy,  and  was  embodied  in  the 
ideals  of  the  French  Revolution.  Its  first 
impact  was  primarily  {rolitical,  but  Rous¬ 
seau’s  basic  principle  was  that  laws  corrupt 
in  and  of  themselves  and  that  only  when 
freed  of  their  constraint  and  corruption  can 
man  realize  the  g(K>d  he  is  lM)rn  to.  Add  to 
this  view  Sadc’s  complement  that  laws  are 
useless  to  correct  man’s  behavior  liecause 
he  is  born  evil  and  is  created  tt)  express  his 
evil  nature  in  accordance  with  the  pur[)ose 
<if  the  universe,  and  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  all  the  subsequent  variations  in  the 
theme  of  freedom  down  through  Dostoev¬ 
sky,  Freud,  and  Gide. 

The  literary  tradition  did  not  dwell  on 
the  [X)litical  as})ect  of  breaking  the  law  after 
the  French  Revolution  came  into  its  own, 
but  went  on  to  proclaim  the  obligation  of 
the  free  man  to  break  the  moral  law  and 
the  s|)iritual  law  as  well.  If,  as  is  sometimes 
charged,  the  jiresent  is  a  lawless  jicriod, 
there  is  some  reason  to  sup{HJse  the  law¬ 
breaking  side  of  the  ideal  of  freedom  devel¬ 
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oped  assiduously  for  two  centuries  may 
have  to  assume  a  share  of  the  resjxynsibility. 
While  many  of  the  writers  who  followed 
Rousseau  made  j>eace  with  the  necessity 
for  political  laws  to  carry  on  government, 
they  saw  little  reason  for  replacing  the 
moral  and  spiritual  laws  which  they  trans¬ 
gressed  by  other  and  better  ones,  and  were 
content  to  accept  an  ethical  vacuum.  In¬ 
to  this  vacuum  they  introduced  what  they 
called  the  “higher  law’’  .or  which  all  lesser 
laws  should  lie  discarded.  Rousseau  and 
Sade  called  it  nature,  Dostoevsky  called  it 
love,  and  Nietzsche  called  it  fate  or  destiny. 
By  whatever  name  it  went,  it  remained  for 
each  of  them  an  individual  ideal,  individu¬ 
ally  interpreted,  always  nebulous  and  ill- 
defined,  not  under  any  circumstances  to  be 
incarnate  in  social  terms  or  given  into  the 
care  of  a  group  that  might  degrade  it  with 
a  set  of  rules.  What  these  prophets  were 
l(M)king  for,  what  they  saw  in  their  visions 
and  their  dreams,  was  freedom  uncontami¬ 
nated  by  law,  a  human  lilierty  untarnished 
by  command  of  ctide  or  custom,  a  condition 
lieyond  gtaid  and  evil  transcending  all  man¬ 
dates  anti  decrees. 

Rosenwnt,  Pa. 
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RiNiotecat  de  Mexico,  D.F. — Uhrary  of  Mexico  City 
is  a  Spanish-English  pamphlet  printed  by  the  Mexitu 
City  College  Press  (1958)  and  compiled  by  Mary  D. 
Parsons  and  Roberto  A.  Gordillo.  It  contains,  for  each 
library,  the  official  name,  address,  telephone  numlier, 
special  field  it  serves,  schedules  of  hours,  descriptions 
of  collections,  statistics  on  holdings,  names  of  librarians 
in  charge,  s|)ecial  services.  Copies  may  lie  purchased 
($2  each)  from  Mexico  City  College  Library,  Km.  16 
Carrctcra  Mexico-Toluca,  Mexico  10,  D  F. 

lanuary  of  1959  marked  the  publication  of  the  first 
issue  of  Nivel  (gucetJ  de  cultura),  founded  by  German 
Pardo  Garcia  and  edited  by  Carlos  Pellicer.  Six  pages 
of  large  format,  8  columns  to  the  page,  offer  p<iems, 
news  of  recently  published  IxHiks,  and  articles  on  lin¬ 
guistics  and  literary  criticism. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


8ool(s  Ahroad's  New  Editor 
FJy  Krnst  Krich  Noth 

With  this  issue,  Booths  Ahroad’s  second  editor 
is  bowing  out  after  ten  years  of  stewardship. 
The  new  pilot  has  come  aboard;  the  chart  has 
licen  turned  over  to  him;  the  unalterable 
course,  set  thirty-three  years  ago  by  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  periodical.  Dr.  Roy  Temple  House, 
with  the  statement  of  intention,  “to  promote 
international  understanding  by  disseminating 
literary  information,”  will  from  now  on  be 
steered  by  a  younger  scholar  w'ho  has  success¬ 
fully  completed  his  cjualifying  courses  both  in 
the  classroom  and  the  editorial  office. 

The  newly  appointed  editor  and  manager  of 
Bool^s  Abroad  is  Dr.  Wolfgang  Bernard 
Fleischmann  who  will  also  hold  the  rank  of 
Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  His  back¬ 
ground  happily  blends  Kurojican  heritage  and 
,\merican  exjserience,  which  we  like  to  con¬ 
sider  a  good  omen  for  a  magazine  which  our 
French  colleague  and  friend.  Professor  I.-F. 
Angelloz,  referred  to  as  “the  Furamcrica  of 
criticism.”  Born  in  Vienna,  Austria,  in  1928, 
Mr.  Fleischmann  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1940  where,  after  his  primary  education  in 
.Austria,  Switzerlaml,  Belgium,  and  France,  he 
received  his  secondary  education  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  From  1946-1950,  he  attended  St.  John’s 
College  in  Anna[X)lis  where  he  gained  his  first 
editorial  experience  as  head  of  the  Collegian 
and  saw  his  first  ventures  into  verse  writing  re¬ 
warded  with  the  Senior  Poetry  Prize. 

During  his  undergraduate  years,  Mr. 
F'leischmann  received,  in  the  summer  sessions, 
training  in  comparative  literature  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  ('hicago  and  at  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  1  Je  took  his  graduate  work,  which 
was  more  or  less  evenly  distributed  among  ad¬ 
vanced  studies  in  Fnglish,  (ierman,  I^rench, 
and  I^atin  literatures,  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1951  and  the  I’h.F).  in  1954.  Both  his  thesis 
and  dissertation  tre,ited  of  the  imp.act  of  I.u- 
cretius’s  De  rerum  natura  on  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  English  letters. 

The  incoming  editor  renewed  his  contact 
with  Eurofxr  from  1954  to  1957  when  he 
served  in  (Jermany  (hut  also  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  other  West  European  countries)  first 
with  the  Military  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 


U.  S.  Army  and  later  as  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  This  prolonged 
stay  overseas  enabled  him  to  refresh  and  deep¬ 
en  his  acquaintance  with  contemporary  pAiro- 
pean  letters.  In  this  regard,  his  linguistic  versa¬ 
tility  which  comprises  fluency  in  Herman  anil 
I'rench  and  reading  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
Italian,  Polish,  and  the  Scandinavian  lan¬ 
guages,  will  stand  him  and  the  jieriodical  in 
good  stead. 

In  1957,  Mr.  Fleischmann  was  recalled  to 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  as  an  In¬ 
structor  in  English,  and  he  has  been  teaching 
there  for  the  last  two  years.  He  liecame  ac¬ 
tively  involved  with  the  North  ('arolina  Com¬ 
parative  Literature  program,  now  headed  by 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Professor  Werner 
P.  Friederich,  editor  of  the  Yearhoo!^  of  Com¬ 
parative  and  General  Literature,  who,  in  the 
late  months  of  1958,  passed  on  this  editorship 
to  Mr.  Fleischmann.  The  latter  was  also  ap- 
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pointed,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  assistant  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  North  Carolina  Series  in  Com¬ 
parative  Literature.  This  precious  editorial 
experience  in  fields  and  activities  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  endeavors  of  Hool(s  Abroad  will 
doubtless  be  extremely  useful  in  his  new  work. 

My  personal  farewell  and  thanks  to  our 
faithful  readers  and  contributors  have  already 
Iseen  said  (see  B.A.  33:2,  p.  133).  There  is  now 
nothing  left  to  be  done  than  to  perform  this 
last  official  function  and  exercise  this  last  privi¬ 
lege  of  welcoming  the  new  skipper  aboard  the 
good  ship  Bool^s  Abroad  and  of  wishing  them 
happy  sailing. 

Marquette  University 

The  Achievement  of  Samuel  Beckett 
By  Melvin  I.  Friedman 
Samuel  Beckett,  born  in  Dublin  in  1906,  grew 
up  too  late  to  be  any  more  than  a  casual  ob¬ 
server  of  the  Irish  literary  renaissance  which 
began  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
By  the  time  he  reached  maturity  most  of  the 
participants  in  the  so<alIed  Gaelic  Revival 
were  cither  dead  or  in  self-imposed  exile.  Like 
Synge,  Yeats,  and  Joyce  before  him,  Beckett 
left  Ireland  to  find  a  more  congenial  literary 
climate,  in  Paris.  I  Ic  stayed  from  1928  to  19?n 
as  a  lecturer  in  English  at  the  PTolc  Normale 
Supcricurc  and  settled  in  Paris  permanently 
in  1937. 

As  Stephen  Sjicnder  pointed  out  in  the  Nctv 
Yorl(  Times  Bool^  Review  October  12,  1958, 
the  most  revealing  source  of  information  on 
the  young  Beckett  is  Peggy  Guggenheim’s 
Out  of  This  Century.  These  memoirs  never 
mention  Beckett  by  name  but  refer  to  him 
obliquely  as  Oblomov.* 

I  was  entirely  obsessed  for  over  a  year  by  the 
strange  creature  whom  I  shall  call  Oblomov. 

He  came  into  my  life  the  day  after  Christmas, 
1937.  .  .  .  t)blomov  was  a  tall,  lanky  Irishman 
of  about  thirty  with  enormous  preen  eves  that 
never  looked  at  you.  Me  wore  spectacles,  and 
always  seemed  to  be  far  away  solvinp  some  in¬ 
tellectual  problem;  he  spoke  very  seldom  and 
never  said  anythinp  stupid.  Me  was  excessively 
polite,  but  rather  awkward.  Me  dressed  badly 
m  tipht-fittinp  French  clothes  and  had  no  van¬ 
ity  about  his  appearance.  Oblomov  accepted 
life  fatalistically,  as  he  never  seemed  to  think 
he  could  alter  anythinp.  Me  was  a  frustnited 
writer,  a  pure  intellectual.  (Out  of  This  Cen¬ 
tury.  New  York.  Dial  Press.  1946.  p.  194.) 
•Goncharov's  indolent  man  offers  not  only  an  appro¬ 
priate  name  for  the  S.imuel  Beckett  of  this  period,  but 
he  is  very  close  t<i  many  of  Beckett’s  own  literary  off- 
sprinp.  In  Colin  Wilson’s  only  reference  to  Beckett  in 
his  Religion  and  the  Rebel  (p.  42)  he  speaks  of  Malone 
as  the  Irish  writer’s  Oblomov. 


Now  Beckett  is  in  his  fifties  and  continues  the 
life  of  the  literary  expatriate  in  Paris.  The  only 
difference  between  the  Oblomov  of  Peggy 
(lUggcnheim’s  memoirs  and  the  Samuel  Beck¬ 
ett  of  1959  is  that  the  image  is  no  longer  of  the 
"frustrated  writer”  hut  of  the  successful  play¬ 
wright  and  novelist.  Beckett  has  completely 
emerged  from  the  haunting  shadow  of  James 
Joyce  (“Oblomov  was  a  sort  of  slave  to  Joyce” 
— p.  195)  and  is  now  an  acknowledged  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  San  Franci.sco  S>c\\oo\-Evergreen 
Review  group  in  America,  of  the  Angry 
Young  Men  in  England,  and  of  the  Left  Bank 
avant-gardists  in  France, 

Beckett’s  sudden  ri.se  to  prominence  has  been 
the  topic  of  a  good  deal  of  speculation.  Much 
of  his  writing  was  done  in  the  Thirties  and 
Forties  yet  he  received  no  genuine  recognition 
until  the  performance  of  his  first  play  En  at¬ 
tendant  Godot  at  the  Theatre  de  Babylone  in 
Paris  in  1953.  Beckett  then  hastened  to  trans¬ 
late  the  play  into  English  and  it  had  an  imme¬ 
diate  success  both  in  I.ondon  and  New  York. 
This  was  im|>etus  enough  for  him  to  settle 
down  to  the  serious  task  of  resting  his  literary 
achievement  on  more  solid  foundations.  He 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Grove  Press  in  New 
York  City  which  has  been  conscientiously 
bringing  out  his  work  in  both  keepsake  edi¬ 
tions  and  pa|ierb.icks.  thus  apjiealing  to  all 
segments  of  Beckett’s  expanding  audience.  The 
Beckett-Grove  Press  alliance  has  put  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches  on  rescuing  him  from  his  un¬ 
deserved  anonymity.  The  decade  of  the  Fif¬ 
ties — appropriately  called  the  “angry  decade” 
bv  Kenneth  .■Mlsop — has  been  a  good  deal 
more  responsive  to  Beckett’s  message  than 
either  the  Thirties  or  the  Forties. 

Besi<les  the  usual  equipment  that  a  writer 
brings  to  his  work,  Beckett  has  the  added  ver¬ 
satility  of  writing  as  easily  in  French  as  in 
F  iiglish.  Indeed  with  the  exception  of  All 
That  Eall,  a  radio  drama  that  was  broadcast 
over  the  B.B.C.  Third  Programme  in  1957. 
and  Krapp’s  iMst  Tape,  which  was  publishe<l 
for  the  first  time  in  The  Evergreen  Review 
(vol.  2,  no,  5)  in  1958.  all  his  recent  work  has 
I»een  written  in  French.  In  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  Beckett  has  himself  translated  the  work 
into  English  so  we  have  what  amounts  to 
“original”  versions  in  two  languages. 

The  remarkable  side  of  Beckett’s  bilingual 
tendency  seems  to  lie  the  difference  Ivtween 
the  works  written  originally  in  English  and 
those  penned  originally  in  French.  Murphy 
and  Watt  among  the  novels.  All  That  Eall  and 
Krapp’s  Last  Tape  among  the  plays,  are  in- 
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fcctcd  with  a  distinctly  Irish  wit  which  thrives 
on  the  exaggerated  and  the  earthy.  The  rhet¬ 
oric  is  full  blown  and  often  consciously  undis¬ 
ciplined.  The  novels  and  plays  in  French  are 
a  great  deal  more  somber  and  introspective. 
The  language  is  more  strictly  disciplined.  It  is 
probably  not  an  oversimplification  to  say  that 
in  English  Beckett  is  a  writer  of  comedy  while 
in  French  he  writes  in  a  distinctly  serious  vein. 
These  two  sides  of  Beckett’s  literary  personal¬ 
ity  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  genre; 
Murphy,  for  example,  is  a  burlesque  in  the 
tradition  of  Swift  and  Sterne,  while  Malone 
has  all  the  dissipated  tragedy  of  the  Russian 
novelists. 

Beckett  has  written  comedies  and  tragedies 
in  virtually  every  literary  form.  He  began  as 
a  poet  with  W horoscope  in  19^0,  about  the 
same  time  turned  briefly  to  literary  criticism 
with  a  short  piece  on  loyce  in  1929.  and  a  long 
essay  on  Proust  in  1931,  periodically  wrote 
short  stories,  some  of  which  were  included 
in  More  Pricl^s  Than  Kicl^s  (1934),  settled 
down  to  the  serious  business  of  novel  writing 
with  Murphy  (1938),  and  entered  the  theater 
with  F.n  attendant  Codot  in  19S3.  If  transla¬ 
tion  is  considered  a  respectable  literary  ven¬ 
ture,  we  should  not  forget  Beckett’s  invalu¬ 
able  assistance  with  the  translation  into  F'rcnch 
of  Joyce’s  “Anna  Livia  Plurahelle’’  and  the 
“ambidexterous’’  translations  of  his  own  early 
work  into  French  and  his  later  work  into 
English. 

Although  Beckett  at  the  moment  is  more 
widely  knowm  as  a  playwright  than  anything 
else,  his  most  substantial  work  has  been  done 
in  the  novel.  For  a  writer  who  grew  up  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  so  dominated  by  technical  impro¬ 
visations  in  fiction,  he  shows  a  curious  absence 
of  concern  with  form.  There  arc  few  mythical 
parallels,  no  musical  analogies,  no  Freudian 
word  games,  no  ohli(]ue  character  develop¬ 
ment.  Kenneth  Allsop  was  indeed  right  when 
he  said: 

Me  is  nut.  in  Fr.incc  where  he  hjs  lived  .uid  licen 
known  for  years,  thought  of  as  being  a  par¬ 
ticularly  “daring"  exiK-riiuental  writer. — (The 
Angry  Decade.  New  York.  British  BiMik  Cen¬ 
tre.  I'JSS.  p.  38). 

The  two  novels  written  in  English,  Murphy 
and  Watt,  are  Ixtth  third  [terson  narratives  told 
from  the  disinterested  point  of  view  of  the 
omniscient  author.  The  plot  in  each  case  is  of 
minimal  importance.  The  heroes  slowly  hut 
painfully  fall  to  pieces  when  they  attain  ad¬ 
vanced  forms  of  a  crushing  mat  de  siecle. 

.Murphy’s  preoccupation  with  the  flesh,  as 
he  abandons  one  female  conquest  and  turns  to 


another,  gives  way  finally  to  an  absurd  form 
of  escajse.  He  takes  a  position  in  a  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum,  the  first  job  he  has  ever  held,  and  begins 
to  adopt  certain  characteristics  of  the  inmates. 
He  finally  dies  from  burns  caused  by  a  gas  fire 
igniting.  Like  most  of  Beckett’s  novels, 
Murphy  is  built  around  an  impossible  chase. 
Murphy’s  former  mistresses  and  confidants  arc 
all  intent  on  finding  him  and  follow  the  almost 
clueless  path  to  the  asylum,  only  to  discover 
the  dead  body.  The  love  intrigues  in  this 
novel  are  most  effectively  burlesqued.  The 
situation  of  La  ronde  is  neatly  telescoped; 
of  such  was  Neary’s  luvc  for  Miss  Dwyer,  who 
lovcci  a  Hlight-I.icutcnayt  Kllman,  who  loved 
a  Miss  Barren  of  Ringiiakiddy,  who  loved  a 
Father  Fitt  of  Ballinclashet,  who  in  all  cer¬ 
tainty  was  bound  to  acknowledge  a  certain  vo¬ 
cation  for  a  Mrs.  West  of  Passage,  who  loved 
Nearv. — (Murphy.  New  York.  Drove  Press. 

p  .  m  '. 

If  Murphy  is  Beckett's  Sweeney,  then  Watt, 
the  mock  hero  of  the  other  novel  written  in 
English,  is  his  PrufrtKk.  Watt  liegins  the  long 
line  of  Beckett  characters  with  physical  de¬ 
fects — most  of  them  arc  latiie,  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  or  a  combination  of  several.  He  holds 
a  rather  ambiguous  position  in  the  household 
of  a  wealthy  man,  is  elevated  to  his  valet,  and 
finally  dismissed — a  pattern  followed  by  a  long 
succession  of  former  servants  in  this  curious 
domestic  setup. 
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But  wh;it  prciHiupied  Watt  most  of  j|l,  towards 
the  end  of  his  stay  on  the  ground  fl<K>r,  was 
the  question  as  to  how  lonj;  he  would  remain, 
on  the  Ktound  floor,  and  in  his  then  liedroom, 
before  beinR  transferred  to  the  first  fliKir,  and 
to  Erskine's  bedrfMim.  and  then  how  lonp  he 
would  remain,  on  the  first  fl<H>r,  an<l  Krskinc's 
berlroom,  liefore  leaving  the  place  for  ever. 
(H'att.  Pans.  Olympia  Press.  105k.  p.  H5). 

This  stranj^c  novel  procceils  through  a  scries 
of  comic  vignettes,  each  more  elaborately  con¬ 
ceived  than  the  previous  one.  At  one  point 
there  is  a  listing  of  several  generations  of  a 
family  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  each  mcmlxr.  Several  pages 
arc  devoted  to  Watts’s  word  inversions  which 
soon  achieve  cosmic  proportions;  He  inverts 
the  letters  in  the  words,  the  words  in  the  sen¬ 
tences,  the  sentences  in  the  paragraphs.  F.xam- 
ples  arc  reproduced  on  the  page  to  enforce  the 
confusion.  These  devices  Ixg  comparison  with 
some  of  the  fanciful  literary  exploits  of  Sterne’s 
Tristram  Shandy. 

With  the  novels  written  in  French  Beck¬ 
ett  abandons  these  techniques  anil  adopts 
a  mild  form  of  strcam-of<onsciousness  writ¬ 
ing.  From  Molloy  to  the  recent  Nouvclles  ft 
textes  pour  ricn  (which  has  not  yet  appeared 
in  English)  there  seems  to  lx  one  continuous 
monologue  of  despair.  A  succession  of  crip¬ 
ples  revive  the  motif  of  the  imiwssible  chase, 
whether  real  or  fanciful,  and  usually  end  in 
death  or  complete  demoralization.  In  Molloy, 
the  monologist  of  the  second  part  of  the  nov¬ 
el,  who  identifies  himself  as  hicqucs  Moran, 
searches  for  a  Molloy  he  has  never  seen  and 
for  a  reason  which  has  never  been  explained 
to  him — this  quest  has  the  same  aura  of  im¬ 
possibility  as  Estragon’s  and  Vladimir’s  fu¬ 
tile  wait  for  Ciodot.  In  Malone  meurt  the  quest 
is  more  fanciful  and  ill-defined  until  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  unsubtly  delivered  to  the  dying  Malone 
when  he  is  cruelly  Ixaten  to  death  in  an  insane 
asylum  (the  setting  also  for  Murphy’s  untime¬ 
ly  end). 

The  trilogy  Molloy,  Malone  meurt,  and 
L’innommable  arc  all  rituals  of  self-identifica¬ 
tion.  The  monologists  in  each  case  try  to  find 
out  such  basic  facts  as  who  they  arc,  where 
they  are,  what  precisely  they  are  doing.  As 
the  trilogy  develops,  self-awareness  becomes 
increasingly  dim  until  an  area  very  close  to 
unconsciousness  is  reached  in  Uinnommablc. 
The  hero  of  this  novel  is  not  certain  of  his  own 
name,  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead.  A  good 
deal  of  the  book  reads  like  a  d'outre-tombe 
soliloquy.  The  exterior  dimension  has  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of  as  everything  seems  to  be 


revealed  from  the  inside.  Vagueness  and  un¬ 
certainty  prevail  in  L’innommable: 

It's  of  me  now  I  must  speak,  even  if  I  have  to 
do  it  with  their  language,  it  will  be  a  start,  a 
step  towards  silence  and  the  enil  of  madness, 
the  madness  of  having  to  spieak  and  not  tseing 
able  to,  except  of  things  that  don’t  concern  me, 
that  don't  count,  that  I  don’t  believe,  that  they 
have  crammed  me  full  of  to  prevent  me  from 
saying  who  I  am,  where  I  am,  and  from  doing 
what  I  have  to  do  in  the  only  way  that  can  put 
an  end  to  it,  from  doing  what  I  have  to  <io. 
(The  Unnamahle.  New  York.  Grove  Press. 
I')58.  p.  51). 

Even  the  existentialist  hero  seems  to  have  more 
purjxise  and  design  than  Beckett’s  “unnam- 
able.” 

The  theater  is  only  a  recetit  phenomenon  in 
Beckett’s  career.  But  we  can  see  the  seeds  of 
the  two  plays  written  in  French  in  the  trilogy 
which  was  completed  in  19S?,  the  year  Codot 
was  launched.  The  three  novels  are  often  no 
more  than  dialogues  of  the  soul  with  itself,  a 
convention  in  fiction  which  dates  hack  to  Rous¬ 
seau.  Ln  attendant  Godot  features  two  ho¬ 
boes,  F^stragon  and  Vladimir,  who  seem  to  be 
two  sides  of  a  single  split  |xr.sonaIity.  Al¬ 
though  they  try  frequently  to  effect  a  separa¬ 
tion,  they  remain  tied  to  an  enigma  which 
holds  them  in  common  servitude,  (iodot. 
Whenever  Estragon,  the  less  thinking  of  the 
two,  tries  to  force  an  escape,  Vladimir  returns 
with  the  catch-phrase  which  acts  as  a  kind  of 
leitmotif:  “We  are  waiting  for  CJodot  to 
come.’’  The  timelessness  (Vladimir  says 
“Time  has  stopped’’),  the  absence  of  activity 
(F^stragon  says  “Nothing  happens,  nolxidy 
comes,  nobody  goes  .  .  .’’)  are  all  carry-overs 
from  the  trilogy.  But  Vkadimir  makes  one 
point  of  distinction  which  does  .separate  En 
attendant  Codot  from  the  wastelantl  of  IJin- 
nommable: 

What  wp  .ire  doing  here,  thtit  is  the  question. 

.\nd  we  are  blessed  in  this,  that  we  happen  to 
know  the  answer.  Yes,  in  this  immense  con¬ 
fusion  one  thing  alone  is  clear.  We  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  (Jinlot  to  come-- 

(Waitmg  for  Godot.  New  York.  Grove  Press. 
1054.  p.  51). 

Godot,  whtxver  or  whatever  he  is — and  nu 
merous  explanations  have  been  suggested, 
mostly  religious — offers  something  positive 
which  had  been  alssent  up  to  this  point  in 
Beckett’s  work. 

Fin  de  partie  has  a  two-way  conversation 
between  ffamm  and  CIov,  relieved  by  the 
vaudeville  team  antics  of  Nagg  and  Nell,  who 
seem  to  perform  the  same  dramatic  function 
as  Pozzo  and  Lucky  in  Godot.  Hamm  and 
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Clov  arc  tied  to  each  other  in  the  same  frantic 
way  as  Estragon  and  Vladimir.  The  situation 
is  perhaps  more  deeply  tragic  here  because  the 
relationship  is  that  of  master  and  servant:  a 
master  who  can  not  stand,  a  servant  who  can 
not  sit.  I  lamm  and  Clov  arc  restricted  to  a 
single  room  while  Nagg  and  Nell  arc  con¬ 
fined  to  tw'o  forbidding  ash  cans.  The  only 
movement  the  play  affords  is  the  circular  ro¬ 
tation  of  Hamm’s  wheelchair.  Fin  de  partie 
is  immensely  close  to  Beckett’s  dream  of  a 
“dramatic  stasis.’’ 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
Beckett’s  work  is  the  emergence  of  a  new  lit¬ 
erary  type.  His  characters  arc  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  despair  than  Camus’s  “ab¬ 
surd”  men  or  revoltes,  than  Colin  Wilson’s 
“outsiders.”  They  arc  physically  maimed  as 
well  as  psychologically  at  dispro|xirtion  with 
their  society.  We  might  refer  to  this  new  lite¬ 
rary  creature  by  the  letter  M,  probably  sug¬ 
gesting  mart  (death).  Beckett  goes  to  start¬ 
ling  lengths,  particularly  in  his  novels,  to  have 
the  names  of  his  characters  Iscgin  with  M: 
Murphy,  Molloy,  Moran,  Malone,  Macmann, 
Mahood.  On  two  separate  occasions  he  even 
changes  their  names  to  satisfy  his  symlxjlic 
need : 

For  S.ipo  no.  I  t.in't  c.ill  him  tli.it  .iny  more, 

.10(1  I  even  wonder  how  I  w.is  .ible  to  stom.ich 
>uih  a  n.ime  till  now.  .So  then  for.  let  me  sec. 
for  Macmann  .  .  . 

{Malone  Dies.  New  York.  (>rove  Press.  I‘)S6. 

p.  ■55). 
and 

Decidedly  H.isil  is  liecominjj  import.int.  I'll  call 
him  MahiMKl  instead.  I  prefer  that.  I'm  ciiieer. 
{The  Unnantahle.  New  York.  Grove  Press. 
1958.  p.  20). 

Perhaps  the  closest  counterpart  to  Beckett’s 
“M”  man  is  that  other  creature  who  is  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  Kafka’s  K  (in 
The  Trial),  Joseph  K  (in  The  Castle).  They 
have  in  common  an  acute  lack  of  awareness, 
an  inability  to  cope  with  the  exterior  world. 
Their  only  concrete  wrong,  in  the  moral  sense, 
seems  to  be  that  they  exist.  Beckett’s  definition 
of  the  tragic  figure,  when  speaking  of  Proust, 
is  perhaps  the  best  explanation  thus  far  offered 
for  this  new  tyjK  of  character  who  entered 
literature  in  the  twentieth  century: 

The  tr.isic  fijjure  represents  the  cxpi.ition  of 
original  sin,  of  the  original  and  eternal  sin  of 
him  and  all  his  “soci  maloriim,"  the  sin  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  horn. 

{Proust.  New  York,  (irove  Press,  p.  *10). 
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Heinrich  Mann  in  America: 

A  Critical  Survey 

By  Ulrich  Weisstein 

Time  has  come,  after  a  twenty  five  year  lapse, 
to  study  anew  the  now  completed  oeuvre  of 
Heinrich  Mann  ( Isyi-I^SQ),  the  great  (ler- 
man  w-riter,  whose  position  in  modern  litera¬ 
ture  has  never  been  adequately  defined  and 
whose  work  remains  to  be  objectively  evalu¬ 
ated.  A  new  generation  of  readers  has  grown 
up  in  Eurojie  as  well  as  ,\merica,  few  of  whose 
representatives  are  aware  that  Thomas  Mann 
had  a  brother  who,  in  his  day,  enjoyed  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
contemjxtrary  Oerman  writer.  .\s  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  literature  .section  of  the  Prussian 
.\cademy  of  the  Arts,  Heinrich  Mann  was  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  be  the  cultural  spokesman 
of  the  Weimar  Republic.  Still  we  can  not 
blame  the  younger  .set  for  their  enforced  ig¬ 
norance;  for  where  should  they  have  encoun¬ 
tered  the  works  of  a  writer  who,  proscribed 
by  the  Hitler  regime,  emerged  from  the  war 
as  a  man  cither  forgotten  or  suspected  of  Com¬ 
munist  affiliations.^ 

How  difficult  it  was,  until  very  recently,  to 
gain  access  to  Heinrich  Mann’s  writings  is 
shown  by  the  fiict  that  one  of  his  greatest 
works,  the  historical  novel  concerned  with 
Henri  Quatre  of  France,  was  not  published 
in  Cermany  until  approximately  fifteen  years 
after  its  original  appearance.  And  when  it 
Ix’came  available  jn  a  Cerman  edition,  that 
edition  was  sponsored  by  the  nnR,  where  I  lein- 
rich  Mann  is  currently  regarded  .ns  a  model. 
It  was  in  1050  that,  under  the  energetic  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  author’s  associate  Alfred  Kan- 
torowicz,  the  Aufbau-Verlag  in  Berlin  liegan 
to  issue  a  series  of  Heinrich  Mann’s  .iusge- 
u'dhlte  Werl{e  in  F.inzelausgahen.  Prior  to 
his  flight  to  the  Federal  Republic,  where  his 
arrival  and  subsequent  behavior  stirred  up 
considerable  controversy,  Kantorowicz  pro¬ 
vided  the  introductions  to  twelve  of  the  Auf- 
bau  volumes  (two  volumes  of  essays,  two  of 
short  stories,  one  containing  the  plays,  and  the 
rest  containing  a  total  of  eight  novels).  His 
introduction  to  a  thirteenth  volume  {Die  Jagd 
nach  IJehe)  was  subsequently  suppressed  and 
the  novel  published  without  editorial  com¬ 
ments.  Three  other  novels  (Die  Gnttinnen, 
Der  Atem,  and  Empfang  bei  der  Welt)  have 
since  appeared  outside  of  the  series,  which 
is  to  be  completed  by  a  third  and  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  of  essays.  A  more  comprehensive  histo- 
rical<ritical  edition  of  Heinrich  Mann’s  works 
is  being  prepared  by  the  Deutsche  Al(ademie 
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der  Kiinstc  in  Berlin,  under  whose  sujiervision 
a  Heirtrich-Mann-Archiv,  which  houses  many 
of  the  author’s  manuscripts  and  a  part  of  his 
library,  has  lieen  set  up. 

Although  the  Ausgeu’iihltc  Werl{e  were,  as 
a  rule,  available  to  West  (Jerman  readers,  rela¬ 
tively  few  inhabitants  of  the  Federal  Republic 
made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  reacquaint 
themselves  with  the  works  of  a  j»reat  contem- 
|K)rary.  Only  one  literary  magazine,  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  offered  space  for  a  re¬ 
view  in  into  of  the  Aufhau-Verlag  edition.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Claassen-Verlag  in  Ham¬ 
burg  has  l>egun  to  publish  what  it  calls  I  lein- 
rich  Mann’s  Gcsammcltc  Werl^e,  an  eight-vol¬ 
ume  edition  of  his  works  on  thin  pa|ier,  of 
which  three  volumes  are  now  available. 

The  following  bibliography  grew  out  of  an 
attempt  to  list  all  the  writings  by  and  about 
I  leinrich  Mann  which  have  been  published  in 
the  United  States.  Excluded  from  it  are  the 
lKK)k  reviews  from  newspapers  and  other  peri¬ 
odicals,  reference  to  many  of  which  is  made  in 
the  Rool{  Review  Digest. 

f)nly  eight  (and  part  of  a  ninth)  of  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann’s  eighteen  novels  have  had  the 
g(X)d  fortune  of  l>eing  translated  into  English 
and  published  in  ,\merica.  In  chronological 
order  they  are: 

Im  Schlarafffnltind  (I'tOO):  In  the  Im/hJ  of 
Cot  haigne.  Axion  I).  B.  ('I.irk,  tr.  (New 
York.  Macaulay. 

Dir  Gntunnen,  vol.  I;  Dtana  Diiinii. 

Knch  Possclt  &  J'mmct  (ilorc,  trs.  (New 
York.  Coward  Mct'ann. 

Profetsor  Unrat  (lOOS):  Small  Tou  ii  Tyrant. 
F'riiest  Boyd.  tr.  (New  York.  Ocative  .Xjee 
Press.  1 044) 

Dir  KIrinr  Stadt  (|0()'));  Thr  Littlr  Town. 
Winifred  Ray,  tr.  (Boston.  Ilou^zhton  Mif¬ 
flin.  1931) 

Drr  Untrrtan  (I'MS;  completed  1914):  Thr 
Patriotrrr.  F.rnest  Boyd,  tr.  ( New  York. 
Ilarcourt,  Brace.  1921);  the  same  published 
as  Ijttlr  Superman  (New  York.  Creative 
.Age  I’ress.  1945) 

Miiiirr  Mane  (1927):  Mother  Mary.  Whittaker 
('hamhers,  tr.  (New  York.  Simon  &  Schus¬ 
ter.  1927) 

Hugenir  oder  Dir  Riirgerzrit  (I92S):  The 
Royal  Woman.  Arthur  ).  Ashton,  tr.  (New 
York.  Macaulay.  1930) 

Em  ernstes  l^hrn  (1932):  Thr  Hill  of  hn. 

Ell  win  &  Willa  Muir,  trs.  (New  York.  Dut¬ 
ton,  1935) 

liigrnd  und  Vollrndiiiig  drs  Konigt  Henri 
Quatre  (1935,  193H):  Young  Henry  of  Na¬ 
varre  and  Henry  Qiiatrr,  King  of  Frame. 
Eric  Sutton,  tr.  (New  York.  Knopf.  1937, 
1939) 


Still  to  l)e  translated  are  the  remaining  nov¬ 
els,  namely:  In  einer  Familie  (1894);  Die  Got- 
tinnen,  vol.  II:  Minerva,  vol.  Ill;  Venus 
(190f);  Die  jagd  nach  Liehe  (1903); 
/.wischen  den  Rassen  (1907);  Die  Armen 
(1925,  completed  1917);  Der  Kopf  (1925); 
Die  grosse  Sac  he  (1930);  Lidice  (1943);  Der 
.■Item  (1949);  Fimpfang  bei  der  Welt  (pub¬ 
lished  jwsthumously  in  1956). 

1  leinrich  Mann’s  autobiography  h'in  Zeit- 
alter  wild  bcsichtigt  (1945)  was  scheduled  to 
apjiear  in  an  English  translation  (according 
to  a  statement  by  (r.  Laureillard).  This  trans¬ 
lation  does  not  seem  to  have  materialized. 

Of  Heinrich  Mann’s  nine  published  plays 
two  have  appeared  under  the  imprint  of  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers:  one  in  a  translation,  the  other 
in  a  textbook  intended  for  .American  students 
of  (icrman: 

Madame  l.egins  (1913):  Madame  l.egros.  Win¬ 
ifred  Kat7m,  tr.,  in  Eight  European  Plays. 

W.  Katzin,  ed.  (New  York.  Brentano.  1927. 
pp.  249-303) 

Dir  Unsrhiildigr  (1910),  in  Lust  find  Leid. 

W.  Diamond  &  C.  B.  Shumaker,  eds.  (New 
York.  Holt.  1929.  pp.  109-29) 

Neither  of  the  other  two  one-act  plays  (Va- 
riete  and  Der  Tyrann)  nor  Schauspiclerin 
(1911),  Die  grosse  Liebc  (1912),  Hrabach 
( 1916),  Der  Weg  zur  Macht  ( 1918),  and  Das 
gastliche  llaus  ( 192f )  are  available  to  .Ameri¬ 
can  readers. 

As  one  of  the  greatest  modern  short  story 
writers,  Heinrich  Mann  is  especially  poorly 
represented  in  American  anthologies,  (fitly 
three  of  his  fifty-five  published  stories  seem 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  translators: 

“Pippo  Spano"  (1905):  ‘‘Pippo  Spano."  Basil 
Creighton,  tr.,  in  Tellers  of  Talcs.  W.  S. 
M.iugham,  cd.  (New  York.  Douhlcilay. 
1939.  pp.  780-808) 

"Dreiminutenroman"  (1905):  “Three  Minute 
Novel."  Victor  Lange,  tr.,  in  Great  German 
Short  Novels  and  Stories,  V.  Lange,  ed. 
(New  York.  Random  House.  1952.  pp. 
396-400) 

"lungfrauen”  (1906):  “Virgins."  Kenneth 
Burke,  tr.,  in  The  Dial,  LXXVI  ( 1 924),  pp. 
123-32. 

Some  of  Mann’s  most  accomplished  stories 
("Das  Wunderbarc,”  “Mnais,”  “Schauspiele- 
rin,’’  “(jretchen,’’  “Die  Riickkehr  vom  Ha¬ 
des,”  “Kohes,”  and  “Liliane  und  Paul”  among 
them)  still  remain  to  lie  translated. 

What  about  Heinrich  Mann  the  essayist? 
Has  he  been  more  favorably  received  by  the 
American  public?  Hardly;  for  not  a  single  col¬ 
lection  of  his  essays  (neither  Macht  und 
Mensch,  Sieben  Jahre,  Geist  und  Tat  nor  Das 
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offentliche  Leben)  has  found  an  American 
publisher.  This  is  equally  true  of  Heinrich 
Mann’s  Kampjschriften  ( Der  Hass,  Es  kpmmt 
der  Tag,  and  Dtr  Mut),  which  he  published 
in  the  years  of  his  exile.  Mention  should  be 
made,  howover,  of  The  Living  Thoughts  of 
Nietzsche  (New  York/Tconto.  Ix)ngmans, 
(ireen.  1939),  which  the  editor  Heinrich 
Mann  introduced  with  a  long,  significant  es¬ 
say  on  the  philosopher. 

Translations  of  individual  essays  have  ap- 
[xrared  in  several  American  magazines.  Three 
of  them  contain  Heinrich  Mann’s  political 
credo: 

“Iliktatur  <lcr  Vernunft"  (1923):  “DicUtor- 
ship  of  the  Mind,"  in  Foreign  Affairs,  XII 
(1934),  pp.  418-25 

‘‘Wir  feiern  <lic  VVrf.i<isiin>{‘‘  ( 1923) :  “In  I  lonor 
of  the  Constitution,"  in  Uving  Age, 
CCCIX  ( 1923),  pp.  57-60. 

“Das  Bekenntnis  7um  Ubernation.ilcn"  (1932): 
"The  Supranational  Manifesto,"  in  The 
Heart  of  F.urope,  Klaus  Mann  &  II.  Kesten, 
cds.  (New  York.  Fischer.  1943),  pp.  737-55. 
.\lso  to  the  pre-Hitler  days  belong  a  num- 
l>er  of  articles  about  contemporary  Germany 
which  Heinrich  Mann  contributed  to  The 
Uterary  Review  of  The  New  Yor/(  Evening 
Post  between  1920  and  1923.  Not  all  of  them 
have  as  yet  been  traced.  I  low  sad  it  is  to  no¬ 
tice  that  none  of  the  great  literary  essays  from 
the  master’s  pen  (such  as  the  essays  concerned 
with  Choderlos  de  Laclos,  Flaulx*rt,  Zola,  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  Anatole  France,  and  Stendhal)  has 
found  its  way  into  American  literary  maga¬ 
zines. 

During  his  sojourn  in  this  country  Heinrich 
.Mann  made  the  following  original  contribu¬ 
tions  to  American  periodicals: 

Contribution  to  a  symposium  on  the  theme  “IVi 
you  think  intellectu,ils  can  or  should  have 
an  influence  on  political  affairs?  What 
should  be  the  role  of  a  cultural  review  in 
this  connection?"  Decision.  I:I  (1941) 

"The  (ierman  Kuropean,"  Decision.  11:4 
(1941),  36-39 

Contribution  to  a  symposium  about  transplant¬ 
er!  writers,  Book.s  Abroad.  XVI  (1942), 
pp.  268-9 

Word  About  My  Work,"  Books  .ihroad. 

XVIII  (1944),  pp.  239-41 

“Three  Centuries  of  W'arninR  and  Hope"  (pref¬ 
ace  to  an  unpublished  anthology  of  Cerman 
poetry),  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 
XXXIX  (March  16,  1946),  pp.  5-6. 

Add  to  these  Heinrich  Mann’s  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  Lessie  Sachs’s  Tages-  und  Nachtge- 
dichte  (New  York.  Writers  Service  Center. 
1944),  and  you  have  a  record  of  the  trans¬ 
mission,  both  tardy  and  shtKkingly  inade¬ 


quate,  of  an  oeuvre  singularly  distinguished  in 
twentieth  century  German  literature. 

Excluding  the  merely  reportorial  matter, 
such  as  interviews,  news  items,  and  obituaries, 
the  list  of  works  about  Heinrich  Mann  and  his 
literary  achievement  published  in  this  country 
is  much  too  short  to  be  satisfactory.  It  includes 
the  following  dissertations  (a  third  one  listed 
under  “Work  in  Progress’’  in  a  recent  PML.X 
bibliography  does  not  seem  completed): 

Arthur  P.  Gardner.  “The  Individual  an»l  Society 
in  the  Works  of  Heinrich  M.mn"  (Har¬ 
vard.  1950) 

Robert  S.  Sears.  "Syntactical  Studies  in  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann"  (Illinois.  1954) 

Over  the  years,  approximately  fifteen  arti¬ 
cles  about  Heinrich  Mann  have  appeared  in 
literary  magazines,  only  two  of  which  date 
back  to  a  time  prior  to  the  author’s  arrival  in 
this  country: 

William  Diamond.  “Heinrich  Mann."  Manats- 
hejte  fur  den  deutschen  Unterru  ht.  XXI 
(1929),  p.  134  ff. 

H.  W.  Rosenhaupt.  “Heinrich  Mann  und  ilie 
(resellschaft."  Germanic  Review.  .XIl 
(1937),  pp.  267-78 

R.  Kayser.  “Heinrich  Mann."  Books  Abroad. 

XV  (1941),  pp.  401-5 

Harold  von  Hofe.  “Clerman  Literature  in  Ex¬ 
ile:  Heinrich  Mann."  German  Quarterly, 
XVII  (1944),  pp.  88-92 
Lewis  Mumfoi'd.  “Letter  to  a  German  Writer." 
Saturday  Review  of  Uterature.  XXNTII  (De¬ 
cember  8,  1945),  pp.  7-8.  (Not  addressed 
to  1 1.  M.;  deals  with  Der  Untertan) 

F.  C.  Weiskopf.  “Heinrich  Mann,  Dreamer  and 
Realist."  Saturday  Review  of  Uterature. 
X.XIX  (March  16.  1946),  6,  p.  57. 

.\.  Kantorowicz.  “Heinrich  Mann."  \ew  Re¬ 
public.  GXIV  (1946).  p.  420 
F.  S.  Grosshut.  “Heinrich  Mann."  Books 
Abroad.  XXIV  (1950),  pp.  356-9 
Ludwig  Marcuse.  “Farewell  to  Heinrich 
Mann."  Books  Abroad.  XXIV  (1950),  pp. 
248-9 

Alfred  Werner.  “In  Memoriam  Heinrich 
Mann."  New  Republic.  CXXII  (April  24, 
1950).  pp.  24-6 

H.  M.  Gen.schmer.  “Heinrich  Mann."  South 
.itiantic  Quarterly.  L  (1951),  pp.  208-13 
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Kxccpt  for  the  Kaiserrekh  trilogy  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  short  stories,  none  of  Heinrich 
Mann’s  major  works  have  as  yet  licen  subjected 
to  a  detailed  critical  study  on  the  part  of 
American  scholars  and  critics.  Surely  there  is 
much  rcHim  for  improvement;  and  let  it  Ik* 
said  to  those  who  may  fear  to  get  entangled  in 
a  |K)litical  argument  that,  whatever  Heinrich 
Mann’s  Weltanschauung,  as  a  writer  he  should 
Isc  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  his  col¬ 
leagues  Brecht,  Malraux,  and  Ignazio  Silone. 
F'or,  no  doubt,  the  artist  in  1  leinrich  Mann  will 
long  survive  the  politician  who,  in  replying  to 
a  cjuestion  circulated  by  one  of  the  leading 
Berlin  newspajrers,  emphasized  that  he  was  a 
Republican  but  did  not  belong  to  any  s|ieciflc 
[solitical  party. 

Indiana  University 

The  New  “ Aliteraittre" 

By  Anna  Balakian 

With  a  somewhat  eclectic  approach,  ('laude 
Mauriac  in  his  L'alitterature  content poraine 
(Paris.  ,\lbin  Michel.  19*58.  29?  pages.  840  fr.) 
brings  together  authors  and  works  that  sug¬ 
gest  to  him  a  unity  of  outlfHik,  if  not  of  literary 
form.  Disregarding  national  and  temporal 
frontiers,  he  evokes  a  spiritual  climate  in 
which  Kafka,  1  lenry  Miller,  I  lenri  .Michaux, 
and  a  number  of  others  can  coexist.  Indeed, 
what  saves  this  book  from  Ixrcoming  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  sundry  reviews  and  articles  is  the  un- 
ilercurrcnt  of  cross  references  which  about 
midway  crystallize  into  a  definition  of  what 
alitterature  means  to  the  originator  of  the 
term.  Like  the  prefix  “a,”  it  is  a  negative  value 
but  most  concretely  illustrated  by  (daude  Mau- 
riac’s  choice  of  seventeen  authors.  It  is  litera¬ 
ture  strip|Kd  of  all  illusion,  writing  that  mir¬ 
rors  the  metaphysical  disappointments  of  Isc- 
lievers  without  a  faith,  of  whom  Mauri.ic 
avows  himself  a  qualified  spokesman. 

The  ostracism  which  Kafka  sufTered  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  racially  an  outcast  or  physically 
unequal  to  the  full  tide  of  existence  is  no  long¬ 
er  the  uncommon  lot  of  the  modern  writer,  we 
are  told.  Albert  Camus,  Samuel  Beckett,  or 
Antonin  Artaud,  w-ithout  Kafka’s  concrete 
reasons  for  solitude,  are  haunted  by  a  sense 
of  inner  paucity:  absence  of  Ckul,  loss  of  hu¬ 
man  identity,  default  of  moral  values,  ami 
most  of  all  the  futility  of  revolt.  Alitterature  is 
the  writer’s  expression  of  the  utter  void  of  ex¬ 
istence  and  of  his  piersonal  failure  to  satisfy 
the  mystical  propensities  of  his  nature.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  page  blanche  of  Mallarmc  is  no 


longer  a  satisfactory  way  of  showing  disdain 
for  the  insufficiencies  of  the  written  w'ord.  In¬ 
stead,  there  results  a  gallery  of  characters  and 
a  galaxy  of  worlds,  widely  diverse  in  substance 
and  in  form  but  possessing  a  single  dreary 
leitmotif.  The  author  quotes  Cieorges  Sime- 
non — who  is  here  revealetl  in  an  unusual  and 
fascinating  guise — as  saying  that  out  of  these 
common  obsessions  writers  of  our  time  are 
creating  “a  new  concept  of  man,  a  new  way 
of  looking  at  man,”  and  that  from  this  an¬ 
guished  vision  will  arise  the  novel  of  tomor¬ 
row,  The  study  conclutlcs  with  commentaries 
on  two  novelists  most  recently  in  the  literary 
limelight:  Alain  Rnblx-CJrillet,  whose  books 
are  causing  a  more  radical  revolution  in  the 
novel  form  than  did  Romanticism  or  Natural¬ 
ism,  according  to  Claude  Mauriac,  and  Natha¬ 
lie  Sarraute,  whom  he  considers  the  most  origi¬ 
nal  novelist  since  Proust.  In  fact,  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  bleak 
[perspectives  of  these  two  writers  that  set 
Claude  Mauriac  on  his  quest  for  antecedents. 
The  current  of  solitude  which  permeates  La 
jalousie  or  Martereau,  the  abject  acceptance  of 
the  physical  limitations  of  their  unresjionsivc 
surroundings  brings  the  characters  of  Roblic- 
(Jrillet  and  Sarraute  into  the  orbit  of 
"I’ctranger,”  Man  the  stranger,  living  in  an 
inanimate  and  insensible  world. 

Nowhere  in  his  study  does  the  author  pre¬ 
tend  to  show  a  conscious  influence  between 
any  of  the  authors  of  alitterature,  although  he 
has  numerous  references  that  might  have  been 
explored  to  prove  direct  relationships.  If  he 
Isetrays  at  times  the  French  inclination  towanl 
genealogical  criticism,  the  coteries  that  emerge 
from  his  book  demonstrate  collateral  solidarity 
rather  than  a  succession:  simultaneous — 
though  isolated — responses  to  the  uniform 
phenomenology  of  modern  existence.  In  bring¬ 
ing  into  focus  the  general  character  of  alittera- 
ture,  he  lets  the  authors  speak  for  themselves, 
thereby  leaning  more  heavily  on  theory,  alas, 
than  on  its  effectiveness  in  the  work.  In  view 
of  the  vast  range  of  authors  and  the  lack  of 
tangible  bond  lietween  them,  the  term  remains 
too  vague,  loo  inclusive  to  serve  as  a  label  for 
a  literary  school,  such  as  the  Kxistentialism  of 
the  previous  decade.  Rut  the  concept  which 
Claude  Mauriac  develops  in  a  sustained  man¬ 
ner  makes  of  this  difficult  and  provocative 
book  one  of  those  which  broaden  the  frontiers 
of  criticism. 

New  Yorl^  University 


Headliners 

(icrrit  Achterbcrg.  Spel  van  de  wilde  jacht. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1957.  73  pages.  5.90 
fl. 

.Xchierberg  has  again  stunned  his  readers  with 
the  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  imagery 
to  express  the  one  emotion  that  has  haunted 
him  for  years:  the  never-ending  longing  for 
reunion  with  his  departed  beloved.  That  he 
has  been  able  to  do  this  for  such  a  long  time 
and  in  so  many  excellent  poems,  without  ever 
rejteating  himself,  is  no  less  than  a  literary 
miracle. 

(ienerally  speaking,  these  poems  are  less 
didicult  to  understand  than  earlier  ones.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  several  new  words  enriching  the 
Dutch  language,  he  has  built  his  verse  on 
themes  from  everyday  life.  It  seems  apparent 
that  certain  observations  have  in  every  instance 
set  off  the  spark  to  write  the  poems  anil  to 
relax  the  continuous  tension  which  seems  to 
have  plagued  him  ever  since  his  beloved  died. 

This  book  was  commissioned  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  government,  the  result  of  a  definite  |H)1- 
icy  to  support  talented  authors.  The  opinion 
among  some  literary  critics  that  this  procedure 
will  not  result  in  the  production  of  good  art 
certainly  has  not  been  affirmed  in  this  case. 
I’or  in  this  collection  of  jxiems  Achterberg 
seems  to  have  recovered  from  a  little  setback; 
this  verse  is  more  natural  again.  Achterberg 
could  easily  receive  the  title  of  “poet  laureate” 
if  such  a  |X)sition  existed  in  the  Netherlands. 

T.  If'.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Lars  Ahlin.  Gilla  gang.  StiK'kholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1958.  324  pages.  23.50  kr. 

School  building  sujserintendent  Lage  julin  and 
his  wife,  Berta,  have  a  well  ordered  life  until 
their  daughter  fears  she  will  have  an  unwanted 
child.  From  this  rather  unimaginative  situ¬ 
ation  Ahlin  develops  an  intense  and  moving 
conflict,  a  situation  in  which  Lage  and  Berta 
nearly  drift  apart,  then  come  back  together 
again  more  devoted  than  ever.  The  great 
strength  of  this  lx)ok,  just  as  in  Ahlin’s  other 
works,  lies  in  his  ability  to  lend  meaning  to 
the  commonplace  things  of  life.  Without 
straining  his  motivations,  without  falling  into 
caricature,  Ahlin  exhibits  a  striking  tranche 
de  vie  with  skilful  analysis  of  emotions,  en¬ 
vironments,  and  the  interplay  of  both.  Gilla 
gang,  like  .\hlin’s  earlier  work,  has  attracted 
much  favorable  attention  in  Sweden,  and  he 


has  established  himself  as  one  of  the  leading 
modern  Swedish  novelists. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentttcl^y  libraries 

**  Alfred  Andersch.  Geister  und  Leute.  Ol- 
ten.  Walter.  1958.  205  pages.  10.15  Sw.  fr. 
In  these  ten  stories,  as  in  his  Sansibar  oder  der 
letzte  Grand  (see  B.A.  32:3,  p.  258)  and  other 
rewarding  pieces  of  W'riting,  Andersch  proves 
•again  his  ability  to  combine  admirable  origi¬ 
nality,  perceptive  ness,  and  narrative  skill  to 
whet  our  appetite  tor  more.  Keenly  attuned 
to  and  concerned  with  the  human  temper  of 
our  times,  .\ndersch  manages  to  create  a  wel¬ 
come  variety  of  human  situations  that  carry 
their  deeper  meaning  without  resort  to  activis- 
tic  propaganda  and  without  concessions  to  lit¬ 
erary  quality. 

Andersch’s  literary  credo  is  expressed,  we 
feel,  in  the  story  “In  der  Nacht  der  (liraffe,” 
dealing  with  recent  French  jx)litical  hap|x;n- 
ings.  There  a  Frenchman  says  that  true  lit¬ 
erature  does  not  excitedly  discuss  issues,  but 
seeks  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  long  and  slow 
developments;  it  scatters  thoughts  and  a  few 
seeds  which  renew  the  world  and  remind  it 
of  something  old.  I’his  Andersch  himself 
tries  to  do  and,  on  the  whole,  succeeds  in  do¬ 
ing.  In  a  thematically,  historically,  geograph¬ 
ically,  and  culturally  differentiated  prisma  of 
situations  he  makes  our  own  problems  trans¬ 
parent.  In  a  mundane  and  sovereign  manner, 
furthermore,  he  manipulates  various  tech¬ 
niques  of  narration.  The  author  seems  equal¬ 
ly  at  home  in  Ciermany,  the  Near  and  Far  East, 
Rome,  Paris,  a  Friesian  island;  in  the  domain 
of  the  rational  and  the  irrational,  the  old  and 
the  young.  And  above  all,  .Andersch  masters 
his  metier. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Enrique  Anderson  Imliert.  es  la 

prosa?  Buenos  ;\ires.  (adumha.  1958.  64 
pages.  $15  m  /arg. 

In  this  brief  study  Anderson  Imlicrt’s  agile  in¬ 
tellect  and  deft  and  graceful  expression  both 
reach  their  customary  excellence  as  he  at¬ 
tempts  the  difficult  task  of  delimiting  the  in¬ 
definable  genre  commonly  known  as  prose. 
In  ten  short  chapters  he  expounds  a  theory  of 
prose,  and  with  subtle  distinctions  and  apt  il¬ 
lustrations  considers  the  attitude  of  language. 
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the  languages  of  oratory,  science  and  jX)ctry, 
the  differences  lietween  verse  and  prose, 
rhythm  in  prose,  the  types  of  prose  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  includes  a  chapter  each  on  eloquent,  dis¬ 
cursive,  and  literary  prose,  with  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  l)eing  an  outstanding  lalx>r  of  love. 

An  excellent  Innik  for  the  student,  hut  one 
which  will  also  lie  welc<<med  hy  the  connois¬ 
seur. 

Robert  G,  Mead,  jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Jean  Anouilh.  Pauvre  Bitos  on  diner  de 
tftes.  Paris.  La  Table  Roiule.  1958.  HI 
pages.  350  fr. 

Jean  Anouilh  is  fond  of  the  device  of  the  play 
within  a  play.  The  hero,  while  playing  the 
part,  becomes  the  character  he  is  portraying. 
'I'he  result  may  Ixr  beneficial  or  it  may  tend  to 
tlestroy  him. 

In  Pauvre  Bitos,  a  young  man  from  a  small 
town  is  the  victim  of  the  dislike  of  his  former 
school  companions.  I'hey  seek  revenge  at  an 
elalsoratc  party  at  which  the  guests  wear  wigs 
to  make  them  resemble  [lersonages  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Bitos  assumes  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Roliespierre.  Others  will  l)e  Desmou¬ 
lins,  Miraheau,  Danton,  and  Saint-just.  On 
the  stage  the  characters  are  convincing  in  the 
scenes  from  eighteenth  century  history.  The 
twentieth  century  framework  is  less  well  done. 
The  fact  that  there  are  no  sympathetic  charac¬ 
ters  brings  the  play  to  a  conclusion  that  settles 
nothing.  One  would  like  to  like  Bitos,  but  he 
does  not  want  anyone’s  pity.  1  le  has  become 
Roliespierre. 

Pauvre  Bitos,  which  this  reviewer  enjoyed 
seeing  in  Paris,  is  an  exciting  play.  However, 
one  wonders  if  the  rejietition  of  the  same  for¬ 
mula  so  many  times  does  not  show'  that 
.\iu)uilh  has  run  out  of  ideas. 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

**  Sergio  Antonielli.  Un  cane  e  tin  uonio  in 
pill.  Milano.  Parent!.  1958.  160 pages.  600  1. 
Paolo,  an  unemployed  “cristiano  errante,”  sets 
out  with  his  wolf-dog  Fritz  to  find  jseace  of 
mind  in  the  solitary  cabin  of  a  wartime  friend, 
high  in  the  Alps  near  the  Swiss  border,  and 
finds  his  friend  a  moribund  alcoholic  in  the 
clutches  of  a  monstrous  wench,  “la  Siciliana.” 
After  the  friend’s  death  they  are  mysteriously 
joined  by  a  customs  officer  who  claims  to  have 
l>een  lost  in  the  woods,  and  the  situation  builds 
to  a  tragic  crisis  in  a  setting  of  implacable  Al¬ 
pine  winter.  Sharply  and  humanly  as  the 


characters  are  etched,  the  real  protagonist  is 
fierhaps  Fritz,  who  finds  fulfilment  in  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  falsity  of  Milan  into  the  woods — 
answering  “the  call  of  the  wild,”  who  instinct¬ 
ively  hates  evil  anti  falsehood,  thus  helping 
warn  his  master  of  it,  and  who  gives  his  life 
in  a  final  sacrifice  that  leads  to  the  master’s 
lilteration.  A  promising  young  scholar  and 
critic,  Antonielli  writes  here  with  the  simple 
directness  of  a  Ixirn  storyteller;  until  we  see 
more  of  his  work,  it  will  remain  a  real  pleasure 
to  reread  this  one. 

Alfred  Galpin 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  Menioires  d’une 
jetine  fille  ran^ce.  Paris.  Ciallimard.  1958. 
363  pages.  990  fr. 

In  a  style  similar  to  Les  mandarins,  character¬ 
ized  by  its  dull  glow,  Simone  de  Beauvoir  re¬ 
lates  her  chiltlhood  and  adolescence  up  to  the 
time  of  her  encounter  with  Sartre,  then,  like 
her,  a  university  student.  Existentialist  cliches 
mar  some  of  the  ojiening  pages  and  reveal  her 
preoccupations  with  the  problem  of  early  asso¬ 
ciations,  of  constant  readjustment  of  a  child’s 
illusions  and  social  and  religious  “prejudices” 
with  “reality.”  She  claims  to  have  omitted 
nothing  of  the  truth.  Indeed,  she  presents  a 
nervous  and  brilliant  child  raised  in  w'hat 
seems  a  typical  and  yet  austere  and  obsolete 
bourgeois  milieu  which  is  caught  in  its  many 
contradictory  beliefs.  Hence  the  bewilderment 
of  the  child  who  loses  her  faith,  rids  herself  of 
her  puritanical  prejudices,  and  turns  to  a 
search  for  her  own  answers.  But  this  subjec¬ 
tive  jxirtrait  reveals  also  an  egocentric  person 
greedily  seeking  absolutes.  She  seems  to  find 
a  semblance  of  equilibrium  only  when  she  is 
initiated  by  a  trio  of  students  (among  whom  is 
J.-P.  Sartre)  to  a  humanitarian  and  realistic 
view  of  life.  The  work  ends  suddenly;  Though 
barely  mentioned,  love  seemed  to  be  the  main 
concern  in  this  long,  complacent,  and  some¬ 
what  sentimental  education  “d’une  jeune  fille 
rangee,”  but  Simone  de  Beauvoir  communicat¬ 
ed  to  the  reader  her  anxiety,  and  the  constant 
quest  makes  the  biography  a  tense  and  dy¬ 
namic  work. 

Marc  Bensimon 
University  of  California 

^  Karen  Blixen.  Sl^aebne-ane/^doter.  Kpben- 
havn.Ciyldendal.  1958.  230  pages.  18.75  kr. 
In  her  latest  collection  of  tales  Karen  Blixen 
again  presents  her  characteristic  mixture  of  the 
the  familiar  and  the  exotic,  the  concrete  and 
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the  impalpable,  the  lucid  and  the  opaque.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Dane,  she  is  fascinated  by  the  sea,  by 
storms  at  sea,  by  sailors,  shipwrecks,  and  ship¬ 
wrecked  souls.  Of  the  five  stories  included,  the 
two  shorter  ones,  “Dykkeren”  and  “Ringen,” 
are  minor  pieces;  it  is  the  three  longer  tales 
that  give  substance  to  the  book.  “Storme,” 
with  its  foreseeable  conclusion,  does  not  quite 
achieve  the  fascination  of  “Babettes  gaestebud” 
and  “Den  udpdclige  historie,”  which  rank 
with  the  Ixjst  of  the  Syv  fantastisf^e  jortaelltn- 
and  the  Sidste  fortaellinger.  “Babettes 
gaestebud,”  an  elegantly  ironic  narrative  alM)ut 
a  I'rench  cook  and  a  group  of  religious  bigots 
in  a  small  Norwegian  towm,  is  told  in  a  sur- 
jirisingly  direct,  almost  old-fashioned,  manner, 
but  “Den  udpdclige  historie,”  the  protagonists 
of  which  are  subtly  named  Povl  and  Virginie, 
is  a  virtuoso  example  of  the  Blixen  technique: 
'I'he  reader  frequently  feels  that  he  is  moving 
about  in  confusing  circles,  but  the  circles  arc 
concentric  and  each  successive  one  is  closer 
to  the  core  of  the  final  revelation. 

Gerd  Gillhof) 
Randolph-Macon  College 

1 1.  C.  Branner.  Thermopylae.  Kpbenhavn. 
(iyldendal.  1958.  136  pages.  14.75  kr. 
Anguish  among  the  damned  souls  defending 
or  attacking  human  liberty  is  the  theme  of 
Branner’s  magnificent  play  which  sketches  the 
inner  life  of  the  family  of  Stefan  and  Anna. 
'I'wo  sons  and  a  daughter  find  their  liberties 
circumscribed  by  and  within  their  adored- 
hated  father,  who  by  giving  “freedom”  to  tbe 
children  has  created  l)ondage  for  them.  One 
Inrcomes  a  wanton,  another  a  Nazi,  and  the 
third  an  Underground  fighter.  The  latter  is 
killed  by  his  brother,  the  Nazi,  and  thus  falls 
the  dream  of  freedom,  for  neither  Stefan,  nor 
his  friend  Kristofler,  nor  Stefan’s  wife,  nor  his 
daughter  can  ever  find  [)cace  and  lilicrty,  since 
each  is  liound  within  the  circle,  while  outside 
each  has  loaded  himself  with  burdens  in  the 
struggle  against  tyranny. 

Plain  and  simple,  Branner’s  play  marks  a 
distinguished  achievement  for  this  prominent 
and  imposing  figure  in  contemporary  Danish 
letters.  The  reviewer  only  wishes  that  he  had 
seen  the  premiere  of  the  play  in  Copenhagen 
last  fall. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

**  Carl  I.  Burckhardt.  Bildnisse.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1958.  328  pages.  16.80  dm. 
Like  his  great  namesake  in  the  last  century. 


Carl  Burckhardt  stands  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  in  our  time  represent  the  Kultur 
Alteuropas.  Burgher  and  aristocrat,  statesman 
and  scholar,  intimate  friend  of  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  poets  of  his  generation,  and  unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  master  of  the  s|K)ken  and  the  writ¬ 
ten  w’ord,  he  reflects  the  Platonic  ideal  of  the 
philosophic  man  of  .action  and  the  Renaissance 
ideal  of  the  ttomo  universale  and  the  cor- 
tigiano. 

The  new  volume  includes  sixteen  of  his 
most  representative  (published  and  unpub¬ 
lished)  essays  and  sfiecches.  Very  timely,  the 
series  starts  with  Burckhardt’s  essay  on 
Charles  V,  which  ranks  among  the  laest  ever 
written  about  that  great  champion  of  our  cul¬ 
tural  and  political  heritage.  TtK'queville,  com¬ 
bining  (like  the  author)  (X)litical  thought  and 
action,  is  the  subject  of  an  equally  striking 
analysis  of  his  insight  (confirmed  by  the  his¬ 
torical  development)  into  the  foundations  of 
Furo[>ean  as  well  as  American  society.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  concern  with  the  intertwining  of  letters 
and  politics  enlivens  his  picture  of  the  two 
masters  of  (lerman  political  tragedy,  Schiller 
and  Crillparzer.  The  moral  foundation  of  the 
community  apjiears  in  his  famous  speech  on 
(loethe’s  concept  of  justice.  The  essays  on 
Shakespeare’s  Othello  and  Voltaire’s  Charles 
XU  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  eighteenth  centuries.  Burckhardt’s  living 
humanism  embraces  the  present  world  as  well 
in  presenting  a  philosopher  such  as  foci,  a  poet 
such  as  Hesse,  critics  such  as  Kassner  and 
Rychner,  and  an  economic  thinker  such  as  So- 
mary.  I  le  goes  Iseyond  the  German-s{>eaking 
area  in  dealing  with  Claudel  and  Wilder.  It  is 
significant  that  the  longest  article  has  as  its 
suliject  the  senior  of  German  Protestant  hu¬ 
manists,  Rudolf  .Alexander  Schroder. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Roy  Campliell.  Collected  Poems.  Chicago. 

Rcgnery.  1957.  xi  -f  256  pages.  |6.50. 
When  the  South  African  poet  Roy  Camplicll 
was  killed  on  April  22,  1957,  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  his  way  to  his  home  in  Portugal 
from  the  Easter  Festival  at  Seville,  he  was  jicr- 
forming  the  last  act  of  a  violent  career.  Bull¬ 
fighter,  horseman,  big  game  hunter,  soldier 
on  the  side  of  F'ranco  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
— he  was  almost  constantly  involved  in  physi¬ 
cal  violence.  Tremendous  energy,  unquench¬ 
able  hatreds,  strong  masculine  images,  the 
powerful  movement  of  lines  combining  outra¬ 
geous  romanticism  and  the  most  modern  slang 
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— these  are  some  of  the  violent  characteristics 
of  Campbell  the  poet.  His  friend  Wyndham 
Ixwis  had  an  equally  violent  nature,  and  the 
satire  of  each  is  frequently  crippled  by  a  mad 
self-indulgence,  a  cockiness  tutored  by  arro¬ 
gance  and,  in  the  end,  by  a  distaste  for  what  is 
true  to  the  human  spirit.  A  man  who  breaks 
horses  can  Iktcoiuc  cocky  enough  to  break 
man’s  spirit.  Intolerance  untem|iered  by  an 
ironic  view  can  Isc  disastrous  to  the  [H)ct.  What 
Roy  Campbell  at  times  repudiated  was  what 
Wallace  Stevens,  the  American  |x>et,  knew 
well:  “To  l>e  at  the  end  of  lact  is  not  to  l)e  at 
the  beginning  of  imagination  but  it  is  to  l)e  at 
the  end  of  both.” 

But  there  can  be  no  cjuestion  that  Roy 
C'ampl)cll  is  a  |x>et  of  almost  flawless  tech¬ 
nique.  His  brilliance  awes  even  it  at  times  its 
very  frequency  palls,  ('ampbell  is  always  fly¬ 
ing  with  the  eagle,  and  his  lions  never  sleep. 
This  vo4ume  docs  not  contain  the  l)cst  of 
Camplsell  (it  is  not  proj)erly  a  “collected”  edi¬ 
tion  at  all)  but  it  does  contain  enough  for  a 
reader  to  witness  the  glories  and  pitfalls  ol  a 
remarkable  [xjct,  as  in  the  long  poem  Fioiirr- 
ing  Rifle,  for  example,  an  epic  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  W'hcn  Roy  Canq>lK-ll  is  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  tierce  sense  of  indignation  nor  pro¬ 
claiming  a  violent  Ixrlief,  he  can  write  some  of 
the  most  thrilling  lines  ot  modern  verse,  as  in 
“To  a  Bet  Cobra”  ( not  in  this  volume): 

With  breath  indrawn  an<l  every  nerve  alert, 

As  at  the  l)rink  of  some  profound  abyss, 

I  love  on  my  bare  arm,  capricious  flirt. 

To  feel  the  chilly  and  incisive  kiss 

Of  your  lithe  tongue  that  forks  its  swift  caress 

Uetween  the  folded  slumlier  of  your  fan^s, 

And  halt  reveals  the  nacreous  recess 
Where  death  U|>on  those  ilainty  hinxes  lianas. 

Hurt  let  '/.in  ties 
Nonnun,  ()l{lii. 

**  Michel  del  ('astillo.  Tanguy.  Baris.  Julli- 
ard.  1957.  259  pages. 

This  “1  listory  of  a  C'hild  ot  Today”  is  as  heart¬ 
breaking  a  story  as  that  of  Anne  I'rank.  F.ter- 
nal  victims  of  the  incomprehensible  brutality 
of  the  world,  children  look  at  events  with  the 
eyes  of  the  Simplicius  Simpli/issimus,  the  un¬ 
answerable  cjucsiion  on  their  lips,  “But  w'hy, 
why?” 

I’anguy,  the  child-hero  of  this  terrible  odys¬ 
sey,  was  born  in  Spain  and  forced  to  flee  to 
France  at  the  end  of  the  C'ivil  War;  he  had  to 
live  in  a  refugee  camp,  from  where  he  was  de- 
[xjrted  by  error  to  a  (lerman  I..uger  in  the  Fast, 
With  hunger  an  everlasting  companion,  Tan¬ 
guy  had  to  struggle  against  fellow  inmates 


and  guards  alike.  He  would  have  succumbed 
to  the  inhuman  demands  of  forced  lalwr  had 
he  not  found  a  friend,  Gunther,  a  German 
political  prisoner,  who  helfied  and  consoled 
him  in  the  darkest  moments.  Finally  liberat¬ 
ed,  he  is  sent  back  to  Spain  a  suspect  and  is 
placed  in  a  reform  institution,  where  obtuse 
and  fanatical  monks  seem  to  outdo  even  the 
Kapos  of  the  concentration  camps. 

Yet,  Tanguy,  who  suffered  so  much  and  so 
innocently  does  not  hate;  he  refuses  to  share 
the  furious  passions  of  the  adults  and  those 
of  his  parents.  Uncertain  about  Ciod,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  love  a  world  that  has  never  given 
him  anything  Iveyond  the  frail  gestures  of 
friendship  from  other  tortured  souls.  This 
Ivook  is  no  masterpiece  in  the  literary  sense, 
and  yet,  it  ranks  among  the  truly  important 
works  of  our  time,  G,  Pinette 

IVagner  College 

^  Camilo  Jose  Ola.  Im  rueda  de  los  ocios. 

Barcelona.  Mateu.  1957,  349  pages.  60  ptas. 
1  fere  Cela  has  produced  a  book  rilled,  in  his 
own  words,  with  “recopilaciones  de  volanderos 
trabajos  que  se  fucron  quedando,  por  mor  del 
desorden,  a  la  vera  del  camino,”  Into  it  he  has 
projected  most  tascinatingly  much  of  the  man 
and  the  writer  he  is  on  this  “tiovivo  multicol¬ 
or”  he  calls  lile.  /\nd  there  is  interwoven 
throughout  much  from  his  broad  cultural 
background. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four  sections. 
He  uses  the  first  one  (“Sobre  la  literatura  y  sus 
alrededores”)  to  discuss  such  things  as  las 
artes  de  novelar,  los  tremendismos,  los  pretnios 
literarios.  In  the  second  part  (“Xotas  de  una 
excursion  americana”)  there  is  some  of  Cela’s 
most  imjK'lling  prose — esjiecially  in  the  section 
on  Colombia  and  the  one  on  FLcuador  (“Mi 
F-cuador,”  he  calls  it).  1  lis  “Misa  en  vereda  de 
Basquilla”  is  untorgettablc  as  is  also,  especially 
if  you,  too,  love  Flcuador,  "El  Ecuador,  entre 
montes.”  .Also,  throughout  this  second  part 
there  runs  a  lovely  and  constant  strain  of  the 
well-directed  priile  of  a  Spaniard  who  is 
traveling  in  .America, 

In  the  third  part  (“C'onversaciones  con  algu- 
nos  amigos”),  he  recreates  interviews  with 
Manuel  Machado,  Azon'n,  Bio  Baroja,  Vaz¬ 
quez  Diaz,  and  others.  And  in  the  fourth  and 
last  part  (“Ea  rueda  de  los  ocios”)  we  have 
such  things  as  “Tres  facetas  del  alma  gallega,” 
“Elegia  de  La  Coruna,”  and  the  utterly  de¬ 
light!  ul  “F.legia  de  los  autobuses  pequenos, 
saltarines,  desveneijados,”  Terrell  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 
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**  Mary  &  Padraic  Colum.  Our  Friend  James 

Joyce.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Doubleday. 
1958,  239  pages.  $4. 

This  is  a  pleasant  enough  book  from  which 
one  learns  perhaps  as  much  about  the  Colums 
as  about  )oyce.  Their  relatively  small  contact 
with  Joyce,  particularly  in  his  early  years, 
seems  stretched  a  bit  further  than  it  warrants 
and  so  gives  occasional  impression  of  padding. 
Despite  that,  the  book  is  worth  reading  by 
those  who  would  know  Joyce  fully.  It  contains 
nothing  which  will  change  our  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  man,  now  that  his  image  has 
been  separated  from  the  Dedalus  mask;  but  it 
does  have  many  excellent  impressionistic 
sketches  of  Joyce  in  various  postures,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  and  under  varying  trials  and  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

There  are  also  brief  impressions  of  some  of 
Joyce’s  friends  and  acquaintances  of  his  Dub¬ 
lin  days,  the  three  librarians  in  Ulysses  and 
Gogarty,  for  example,  and  also  of  some  of  the 
Paris  group  which  promoted  and  helped  in  his 
work.  One  or  two  f)ct  enemies  also  appear, 
among  them  George  Roberts,  the  responsible 
member  of  Maunsel’s  in  the  bitterness  over  the 
publication  of  Dubliners.  The  Colums  show 
themselves  as  good,  usable  friends,  confused 
as  were  most  during  the  growth  of  Finnegans 
\Val{e,  but  confident  of  the  Joyce  genius, 
though  this  side  of  idolatry.  Mary  is  fully 
aware  of  the  Joyce  family’s  early  financial  im¬ 
providence,  and  Padraic  shows  Joyce  in  his 
early  years  seriously  considering  several  non¬ 
writing  projects  for  gain,  all  of  which  were 
obviously  beyond  his  means  and  powers. 

For  those  still  trying  to  solve  all  the  minor 
riddles  of  the  Wa){e,  there  are  a  number  of 
clues  from  Padraic  w-hich  I  have  not  noticed 
elsewhere.  Edward  Murray  Clarl^^ 

Centenary  College  oj  Louisiana 

**  Maria  Dermout.  De  /(ist  en  enige  verhalen. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  1958.  Ill  pages. 
4.90  fl. 

These  nine  Indonesian  narrative-sketches  by 
the  author  of  the  current  (wpular  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  Things  are  in  her  unique  and  character¬ 
istic  style.  Oriental  mysticism,  animism — for 
example,  the  jiersonification  of  weapons — 
nature  symbolism,  and  native  myths  and  su¬ 
perstitions  are  exjiertly  woven  into  the  stories. 
The  author  excels  in  the  presentation  of  exotic 
characters  who  seem  to  the  Western  reader 
half-real  and  half-imaginary.  The  writing  is 
so  simple  and  unaffected,  the  author’s  touch 
is  so  delicate  and  sure,  that  the  unique  artistry 


of  these  stories  does  not  at  once  become  ap¬ 
parent;  their  effect,  so  to  speak,  gradually 
“steals  over’’  the  reader.  The  story  “Dit  is  her 
verhaal  van  Oji’’  is  pure  literary  beauty. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  oJ  Alabama 

Tibor  Dery.  Nil{i  oder  Die  Geschichte 
eines  Hundes.  Ivan  Nagel,  tr.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer,  1958.  145  pages.  9.80  dm. 
Must  a  Hungarian  writer  be  imprisoned  for 
his  prominent  role  in  the  Hungarian  revolu¬ 
tion,  so  that  his  books,  or  at  least  one  book  of 
literary  merit  among  so  many  books  provoked 
by  the  revolution,  be  translated  at  last?  This 
writer  was  attacked  not  long  ago  by  his  Hun¬ 
garian  comrades  for  l)eing  a  Communist,  al¬ 
though  he  always  was  among  the  very  few 
Communists,  non-Communists,  or  anti-Com- 
munists  who  fought  valiantly  to  guard  their  ar¬ 
tistic  integrity.  Here  is  proof  of  the  answer,  this 
long  short  story  of  the  dual  tragedy  of  a  dog 
and  of  his  master,  both  in  need  of  freedom. 
But  the  reader  must  not  be  afraid;  it  is  not  one 
of  the  purposefully  concocted  Treppenwitz- 
writings  of  authors  who  now  in  exile  are  pour¬ 
ing  out  black-and-white  tales  of  “hie  Unter- 
driickung,  hie  Freiheit,”  but  a  tender,  poetic 
yet  keenly  realistic  and  loving  description  of 
the  souls  of  the  hunted  quadrupeds  and  bipeds. 

Robert  Major 
New  Yorf^,  N.  Y, 

**  Cieorges  Duhamel.  Problemes  de  I’heure. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  259  pages.  480 
fr. 

A  collection  of  nine  essays  in  which  Duhamel 
examines  anew  the  current  crisis  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  fundamental  questions  which  have 
engrossed  him  since  he  began  their  considera¬ 
tion  some  forty  years  ago  in  Civilisation.  The 
subject  matter  ranges  over  education,  music, 
the  future  of  intellectual  culture,  the  problems 
of  modern  medicine,  the  deadening  effects  of 
mechanization,  the  absorption  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  by  the  state,  the  end  of  the  colonial  ad¬ 
venture.  In  the  final  essay,  “Mysteres  fran- 
qais,’’  he  delineates  some  inherently  French 
qualities  at  whose  core  lies  an  essential  indi¬ 
vidualism.  If  political  events  ever  force  the 
French  away  from  this  basic  trait,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  France  will  cease  to  be  France  and  the 
world  will  be  the  poorer  for  it.  Fresh  and 
timely  reflections  on  the  themes  which  form 
the  main  stream  of  his  work. 

Besse  A.  Clement 
University  oJ  Of^lahoma 
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**  flticmblc.  Hygiene  des  lettres.  Ill:  Savoir 
et  gout.  Paris,  Gallimard.  1958.  284  pages. 
750  fr. 

I-or  the  health  of  letters,  tticinhle  would  eradi¬ 
cate  “mythistory,”  a  disease  resulting  from  in¬ 
accuracies  in  criticism,  biographies,  and  books 
about  travel.  He  diagnoses  this  as  the  malady 
attacking  A.  Kousscaux;  professors,  the  em- 
balmers  of  literature;  Beauvoir,  Ciascar,  and 
Roy  in  their  books  about  China;  Aldington  in 
his  biography  of  I.awrence  of  Arabia;  and  lit¬ 
erary  geographers. 

ILtiemble  is  knowlcdged  upon  these  sub¬ 
jects,  for  he  is  a  practicing  critic,  a  lUencie 
and  a  docteur-es-lettres,  a  student  of  Chinese 
and  a  traveler  in  that  country,  and,  finally,  a 
translator  of  Lawrence.  Thus,  he  can  brilliant¬ 
ly  mock  ignorance  which  he  docs  in  Rabcla- 
sian  bombast,  coinages,  and  outrages:  the 
“tam-tam-l)oum-l)oum-tra-la-la-la”  of  Mile  Sa¬ 
gan’s  publisher.  £tiemblc  arises  as  the  anti-crit¬ 
ic,  the  critic  detesting  a  “mythistorical”  work 
— “cstc  mcrecc  cl  fuego,”  Orvantes’s  barbero 
would  have  said.  The  tnoral:  learn  how  to 
know. 

Martha  O'Nan 
Millil(in  University 

**  (iaston  Figueira.  Estrellamar  (Carta  cari- 
oca  a  Scheherazada).  Montevideo.  The 
Author.  1958.  76  pages. 

Selections  from  past  publications  plus  a  group 
of  poems  new  to  the  public  make  up  the  col¬ 
lection.  Characteristic  descriptions  of  places, 
particularly  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  lyricizc  land- 
scafie  and  cityscape  in  their  reflection  of  hu¬ 
man  activity.  City  existence  nut  only  pulses 
to  the  rhythm  of  nature — it  is  nature.  1-ight, 
color,  and  sound  constantly  vary  shape  to  re- 
s|>und  to  mood  or  to  create  it.  Intercourse  of 
|>oet  with  matter  is  direct.  Sights  and  sounds 
are  accepted  as  poetic  in  themselves  and  arc 
presented  without  transformation.  A  tropi¬ 
cal  atmosphere,  a  broad  rhythm,  and  a  pace 
delilxrrately  grave  but  relaxed  lull  the  reader 
as  the  lines  glide  by. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

®  Franz  Karl  Franchy.  .ibel  schldgt  Kain. 

Stuttgart.  Nefl.  1958.  532  pages.  15.80  dm. 
Although  the  action  of  this  colossal  narrative 
is  set  in  the  far-awty  and  primitive  mountains 
of  Transylvania — the  author  himself  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Bistritz,  some  sixty  years  ago — 
and  the  violent  and  passionate  story  is  peo¬ 
pled  with  God-fearing,  simple,  and  staunch 


peasants,  not  one  of  them  beset  by  monstrous 
psychological  complexes  of  hard-pressing 
|)rublems  of  modern  life,  the  gripping  impres¬ 
sion  Franchy  enforces  upon  the  reader  is  one 
of  admiration  and  highest  esteem.  This  is  an 
old  Greek  Schicl{salsdrama  clad  in  new  forms 
and  given  new  meaning:  The  eternal  human 
conflicts  l>etween  good  and  evil,  between 
young  and  old,  between  religion  and  tempta¬ 
tion  build  the  masterfully  designed  plot  of  a 
story  encompassing  the  entire  gamut  of  the 
human  heart  and  soul.  The  epic  style  is  but 
one  building  stone  in  this  allegorical  monu¬ 
ment  of  towering  ethical  power.  Within  its 
framework,  there  shines  the  sunlight  of  love, 
hofie,  and  forgiveness  in  tenderly  poetical 
chapters  and  in  lyrical  strophes  of  the  most 
innocent  beauty. 

The  budding  love  story  lietween  the  good- 
hearted  shepherd  Dumitru  and  the  childlike 
Livia — in  contrast  to  Ion’s  unqucnchcd  thirst 
for  lust  and  riches — may  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  contemporary  German  literature. 
The  richly  wooded  region  of  the  Mogura  re¬ 
mains  the  central  scene  throughout;  the  events 
taking  place  within  the  short  span  of  one  year 
nut  only  bring  happiness  and  peace,  destruc¬ 
tion  and  tragedy  to  its  dwellers,  but  also  com¬ 
fort  and  understanding  to  the  reader  who,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  author’s  densely  packed  drama, 
will  sense  the  glory  of  final  deliverance  after 
pitiful  anxieties  and  dreadful  dangers.  In 
thought  and  ideas,  in  exposition  and  prose, 
this  novel  is  a  rare  achievement. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst.  N.  y. 

®  Gerd  Gaiser,  Aniela.  Miinchen.  Hanser. 

1958.  57  pages.  3.40  dm. 

The  time  of  the  story  is  the  last  war,  the  place 
a  town  in  a  country  to  the  east  of  Germany. 
Outwardly  life  in  the  town,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  (iermans,  seems  peaceful  enough.  But 
cati  human  relations  and  values  as  governed  by 
the  psychology,  the  rules,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  war  be  normal.^  How  out  of  focus 
they  intrinsically  are  is  demonstrated  by  the 
rather  oppressive  love  story  involving  a  Ger¬ 
man  “noncom”  and  a  local  girl.  Aniela,  an 
amazingly  natural  creature  in  a  corroding 
world,  but  nevertheless  one  of  the  forgotten 
people  with  no  papers  to  protect  her,  and  her 
militarily  well  indoctrinated  lover  arc  tragical¬ 
ly  caught  in  the  web  of  inexorable  circum¬ 
stance.  Theirs  cannot  be  a  natural  and  genu¬ 
ine  liond  of  true  understanding. 
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The  atmosphere  that  shrouds  the  people  and 
the  happenings  of  this  well  told  story  is  that 
of  a  gray  fall  day. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Jan  Grcshoff.  Verzamelde  gedichten. 
’s-Gravenhage,  Stols.  1956.  278  pages.  6.90 
fl. 

This  volume  of  collected  poems  covers  a  span 
of  almost  fifty  years  (1907-1955)  of  creative 
writing.  Greshoff  is  still  occasionally  publish¬ 
ing  poems  in  various  periodicals.  A  new  poetry 
book  De  laatste  dingen  appeared  in  1958. 

GreshofTs  style  is  characterized  by  intensity 
of  thought  and  feeling,  clarity  of  expression 
and  by  simple,  yet  poetic  and  never  vulgar 
language,  and  a  great  variety  of  forms,  both 
regular  and  more  or  less  irregular,  always  fit¬ 
ting  the  occasion  perfectly.  Though  his  meas¬ 
ures  and  lengths  of  lines  may  vary,  the  rhyme 
is  always  retained,  l>e  it  often  in  irregular  or 
rather  unusual  sequence. 

After  a  short  romantic  period  in  which  he 
mostly  wrote  love  sonnets,  he  started  out  on  his 
specific  career  as  an  exponent  of  extreme  in¬ 
dividualism  and  a  defender  of  human  free¬ 
dom.  At  first  remaining  rather  indifferent 
toward  organized  society,  he  was  forced  by  the 
rise  of  Nazism  and  the  Second  World  War  to 
attack  all  dishonesty,  hypocrisy,  and  any  form 
of  blind  conformism.  His  early  work  reveals  a 
vague  belief  in  God.  Later,  as  is  particularly 
shown  in  the  key  poem  “CJewetensonder- 
zoek,”  he  arrived  at  a  philosophy  recognizing 
an  earth-oriented  existence  in  which  honesty, 
l)eauty,  and  the  lasting  love  of  his  wife  are  the 
constructive  elements,  as  the  purpose  of  his 
life. 

His  outspokenness,  both  in  his  poems  and  in 
his  critical  and  essayistic  prose,  caused  him  to 
have  many  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  As  he 
grows  older,  death,  though  first  mentioned  in 
the  poem  “En  de  zocte  dood,”  comes  to  play 
a  more  and  more  important  role  in  the  poet’s 
thoughts,  being  introduced  as  the  great  re¬ 
deemer  spurring  him  to  greater  and  more 
meaningful  enjoyment  of  life  and  after  that 
as  the  agent  solving  all  problems  of  injustice, 
inequality,  and  sulfering  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grave.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

**  Hjalmar  Gullberg.  Terziner  i  ol^onstens 
tid.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1958.  113  pages. 
12.50  kr. 

Is  Gullberg  Sweden’s  greatest  living  poet.^  He 


has  the  qualifications  for  that  title:  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  formal  skills,  a  range  of  theme 
that  would  make  Eroding  envious,  a  strength 
of  inspiration  that  (see  “Till  en  naktergal  i 
Malmo”  and  “Sjungande  huvud”)  recalls  the 
great  days  of  Swedish  Romanticism.  The  ele¬ 
gant  gentleman  of  Falsterbo,  the  sometime 
executive  of  Swedish  radio  can  behave,  lyric¬ 
ally,  like  Stagnelius. 

Gullberg ’s  latest  book,  the  Terziner  (not  all 
terza  rima,  but  taking  for  the  most  part  the 
Dantian  cast)  should  hardly  damage  his  repu¬ 
tation,  although  one  suspects  that  his  long  as¬ 
sociation  with  literary  historians — Algot  We- 
rin  and  Glle  Holmbcrg  were  the  god-parents 
of  his  first  collection,  /  en  frdmmande  stad 
(1927) — has  given  him  perhaps  too  much  the 
literary  historian’s  view  of  himself.  The  se¬ 
quence,  “Att  sj ungas  pa  vokal,”  and  the  Bee¬ 
thoven  poems,  “I  lydisk  tonart’’  and  “La  han 
sig  pa  pianot,’’  worry  in  a  self-conscious  way 
about  the  artist’s  problems:  They  are  exciting 
only  for  Gullberg ’s  prospective  biographer. 

However,  Gullberg’s  flirtation  with  schol¬ 
arship  is  no  more  reprehensible  than  Thomas 
Mann’s  intentional  concealment  of  plums  for 
the  researcher  in  his  novels:  Scholarship 
should  be  thankful  for  the  plums,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  for  the  remarkable  cake  in  which 
they  are  encased.  Only  a  Mann  could  have 
conceived  Die  Betrogene  with  its  classical  gris¬ 
liness,  only  a  Gullberg  could  make  a  success 
of  “Du  plattfisk  mane  med  den  bleka  buken.” 
One  feels  but  happy  astonishment  at  the  virtu¬ 
oso  who,  entering  his  Altersstil  (as  Gullberg 
is)  or  discovering  its  final  possibilities  (as 
Mann  did  in  his  tale  of  death  in  Diisseldorf), 
can  dare  all  and  do  all. 

George  C,  Schoolfield 
University  of  Buffalo 

Fritz  Habeck.  Der  Ritt  auf  dem  Tiger. 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1958.  611  pages.  19.80  dm. 
Title  and  jacket  of  this  Ixxjk  are  trashy,  yet  it 
is  the  artistically  most  craftsmanlike  and  sig¬ 
nificant  one  Habeck  has  written  so  far.  It  of¬ 
fers  a  magnificent  panorama  of  action, 
thought,  and  history.  The  action — in  its  wide 
scope,  in  its  compelling,  often  breathless  fire 
of  ingenious  inventiveness — grows  into  a  co¬ 
lossal  chronicle,  encompassing  the  life  of  three 
generations  of  a  Viennese  family.  The  thought, 
presented  in  witty,  clever  dialogues,  is  provoca¬ 
tive  throughout,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  intellectual  integrity.  The  historical 
background — from  the  still  {peaceful  Habsburg 
monarchy  up  to  the  present  time — with  all  its 
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{X)litical,  philosophical,  and  military  clashes, 
serves  as  the  broad  canvas  upon  which  the 
somber  story  has  l)cen  painted.  It  is,  all  in  all, 
the  tragic  fate  of  that  human  species  called 
Homo  austrimus,  typified  in  the  figure  of 
Martin  I.eichtfried,  whose  dreams  and  expec¬ 
tations  are  as  bitterly  ruined  as  his  hopes  and 
energies  are  senselessly  wasted,  because  he 
was  never  given  time  and  rest  to  cope  with 
life’s  bitter  realities  during  [periods  of  ruthless 
upheavals  and  gruesome  dictatorships. 

1  lal)eck  has  enormous  courage,  showing  un¬ 
masked  faces  and  not  mincing  matters.  His 
verdicts  come  like  blows  with  a  hammer,  and 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  The  countless  figures  from  all 
walks  of  life  that  jseople  this  immeasurably 
gripping  saga  of  an  era  l)ecome  the  protago¬ 
nists  of  widely  controversial  opinions,  thus  en¬ 
abling  the  author  to  use  all  shades  of  his  pal¬ 
ette  and  to  throw  light  on  all  as[)ects  of  life. 
The  stark  realism  of  many  an  unforgettable 
chapter  is  balanced  by  equally  convincing  hu¬ 
mor  and  tenderness  emanating  from  a  warm 
and  understanding  heart.  By  finally  overcom¬ 
ing  all  the  nauseating  effects  that  Iseset  his  life, 
Martin,  like  his  fsoetic  creator,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  remains  no  other  “sense” 
for  having  lived  through  its  thousandfold  or¬ 
deals  hut  to  wait  for  the  final  end  of  this  “ride 
on  the  tiger,”  the  moment  the  Iseast  will 
snatchingly  tear  you  to  pieces.  In  its  pessim¬ 
ism  it  is  a  typical  nihilistic  and  Austrian  in¬ 
terpretation,  ixrrhaps,  were  it  not  for  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  love,  nature,  art  and  all  manifestations 
of  personal  and  ineradicable  freedom  that  re¬ 
main  forever. 

Outspoken,  blunt,  unerring,  this  is  neither 
a  Tendemroman  nor  a  lKM)k  proclaiming  a 
"message,”  Its  strength  is  life  itself — and  no 
matter  where  you  stand,  it  will  make  your 
blood  curdle.  I  lalseck  has  advanced  himself 
into  the  first  rank  of  contemfsorary  Austrian 
writers,  and  his  work  deserves  to  l>e  read  in 
translations.  Robert  Breuer 

V.lmhurst,  N.  Y. 

^  Sigurd  Hoel.  Trollringen.  Oslo,  (lylden- 
dal  Norsk.  1958. 448  pages. 

A  remarkable  novel,  a  Ixxik  in  the  massive 
style  of  Sigrid  Undset  and  Halldor  Laxness. 
In  mv  judgment  the  liest  work  of  fiction  that 
has  a|)jseared  in  Norway  last  year — jserhaps  in 
many  years.  I  feel  it  to  lie  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  it  is  1  loel’s  finest  achievement. 

The  first  part  of  the  story  might  be  entitled 
“The  Outsider.”  It  deals  with  a  man,  a  wom¬ 


an,  a  farm,  and  a  community.  The  main  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  community’s  hatred  toward  the  out¬ 
sider.  The  second  part  might  have  the  pres¬ 
ent  title  of  the  novel,  “The  Troll  Ring.”  It 
recounts  a  tragic  love,  a  death,  a  miscarriage  of 
justice,  a  suicide,  and  a  public  execution.  The 
man  executed  is  in  reality  the  benefactor  of 
the  community.  He  might  have  escaped  death, 
but,  like  Socrates,  he  chose  to  take  it. 

1  loel’s  art  is  sure  and  firm.  1  le  is  conscious 
of  his  |K)wcr.  The  language  is  sinewy  but  gra¬ 
cious.  The  book  has  wonderful  imaginative 
qualities,  tension,  and  extraordinary  suspense. 
One  will  not  despair  of  the  future  of  the  novel 
as  long  as  works  of  this  stature  can  appear. 

Theodore  Jorgenson 
St.  Olaf  College 

Aldous  Huxley.  Brave  New  World  Revis¬ 
ited.  New  York.  Har|ier.  1958.  x  147 
pages.  $4. 

Once  again  the  sword  of  Huxley’s  mind  rips 
through  the  draperies  of  complacency  and 
surrender  that,  with  the  years,  have  lieen 
drawn  with  increasing  sureness  against  our 
view  of  truth  and  reality. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  Huxley  predicted  a 
set  of  conditions  that  seemed  a  cynic’s  vision. 
What  shocks  is  not  so  much  the  accuracy  of 
his  loresight,  nor  the  depraving  corrosion  of 
progress,  but  the  compliant  slothfulness  with 
which  we  have  permitted  such  conditions  to 
lie  imjiosed  ujion  us.  We  talk  freedom  while 
surrendering  it.  Our  minds,  which,  of  course, 
are  the  instruments  of  freedom,  have  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  disjiensers  of  a  beguiling  illusion  of 
advancement  and  well  lieing.  We  have  abdi¬ 
cated  responsibility  and  arc  well  on  the  way 
to  being  transformed  into  rolwits.  While 
alarmed  by  the  enemy  at  our  gates,  we  fail  to 
recognize  the  enemy  in  our  midst. 

We  are  encouraged  to  indignation  at  threats 
to  our  liberty  and  applaud  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments  to  prolong  life,  destroy  aggressors,  im¬ 
prove  our  material  situation,  allay  pain.  Yet 
we  arc  silent  and  indifferent  before  the  awful 
threat  to  freedom  from  increasing  over-|iopu- 
lation  and  over-organization,  the  pressures  im- 
jKJscd  by  growing  numliers  and  advancing 
technology,  the  insidious  evil  in  the  subtle 
forms  of  mind  manipulation  which  have  ren¬ 
dered  us  as  compliant  as  we  are. 

Huxley’s  book  is  a  challenge  to  all,  a  sane, 
lucid  plea  to  free  our  minds  if  we  wish  to  he 
free. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  YorJt^,  N.  Y. 
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**  Hans  Henny  |ahnn.  Perrudja.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Europaische  Vcrlaganstalt.  1958.  650 
pages.  24  dm. 

This  is  the  sequel  to  an  earlier  Perrudja  (run¬ 
down  Peter)  novel  which  was  published 
around  1929  by  the  Lichtwark-Stiftung  in 
Hamburg.  Its  non-hero,  a  distant  relative  of 
Peer  Gynt,  is  at  once  a  lumber  Tor  and  the 
fabulously  rich  owner  of  an  industrial  empire. 
The  action  is  set  in  remotest  Scandinavia,  a 
primitive  saga-like  world  strangely  imbued 
with  oriental  luxury  and  a  voluptuousness 
that  reminds  one  of  Byron-Delacroix’s  Sarda- 
napalus.  Sex  is  all-pow-erful  and  unrepressed, 
both  in  its  elemental  urges  and  its  perversions. 
In  describing  its  manifestations  the  author 
minces  no  words.  The  language  of  Perrudja 
betrays  a  truly  baroque  imagination;  here  is 
Rausch/^unst  at  its  best:  an  infatuation  with 
words  and  word  conglomerations  that  glories 
in  stylistic  excesses.  (Notice  also  the  [peculiar 
spelling  of  words  like  Kronil{,  scchszehn, 
Pennies).  Somewhat  loosely  attached  to  the 
rest,  the  final  portion  of  the  novel  marks  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Sozial-Ethos  of  the  Expressionists. 

Ulrich  Weis  stein 
Indiana  University 

^  Karl  jaspers.  Philosophic  und  Welt.  Miin- 
chen.  Piper.  1958.  404  pages.  9.80  dm. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  the  essays  in  this  book 
and  much  of  their  spell  lie  in  what  jaspers  re¬ 
veals  of  himself.  He  saw  the  wreckage  of  his 
native  Germany  by  the  Nazi  assault  on  West¬ 
ern  civilization,  and  he  is  fully  aware  of  the 
mortal  danger  of  Soviet  totalitarianism  to  what 
has  remained  of  this  civilization.  But  as  his 
“Philosophische  Autobiographie"  (one  of  the 
essays  of  this  volume)  demonstrates,  he  has  not 
lost  his  foie  de  vivre.  Only  an  eyewitness  of 
the  Hitlerian  brutalities  could  have  gained  the 
insights  which  jaspers  conveys  in  “Das  Kol- 
lektiv  und  der  Einzelne"  and  “Im  Kampf  mit 
dem  Totalitarismus.”  Only  a  man  grown  w’ise 
and  truly  tolerant  could  have  written  “Die 
nichtchristlichen  Religionen  und  das  Abend- 
land”  accepting  all  faiths  as  a  guess  as  good  as 
his  own, 

A  creative  critic  of  our  time,  jasiiers  finds 
the  essentials  of  life  not  in  what  wc  lielieve 
about  it,  not  in  dogmas  and  systems  of 
thought,  but  in  the  way  in  which  we  conduct 
ourselves.  By  communicating  his  own  feeling 
for  the  sacredness  of  life  he  te.aches  us  how  to 
build  our  world  without  the  folly  of  murder¬ 
ing  men  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  “para¬ 
dise.”  Jaspers  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  He 


has  much  to  say  to  our  divided  and  fear-ridden 
world.  Joseph  Dunner 

Grinnell  College 

**  Nikos  Kazantzakis.  The  Odyssey:  .4  Mod¬ 
ern  Sequel.  Kimon  Friar,  ed.  &  tr.  New 
York.  Simon  &  Schuster.  1958.  xxxviii  -|- 
824  pages,  ill.  $10. 

This  monumental  epic  poem,  which  has  been 
almost  universally  acclaimed  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  poetic  achievement  of  our  day,  has 
taken  twenty  years  to  see  the  light  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  translation,  and  posthumously  at  that. 
When  Nikos  Kazantzakis,  who  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  important  name  in  contempo¬ 
rary  Greek  literature,  published  his  44,443- 
line  epic  poem  in  twenty-four  books  in  Athens 
in  1948  in  a  limited  edition  of  400  copies  (sub¬ 
sidized  interestingly  enough  by  an  American 
patron.  Miss  joel  McLeod),  after  twelve  years 
of  preparation,  his  work  presented  a  challenge 
to  critics  and  readers  alike  and  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  controversy;  few  admirers  appreci¬ 
ated  and  really  understood  the  poem. 

Most  literary  critics  have  assumed  that  the 
age  of  epic  poetry  has  passed  and  that  the 
novel  has  replaced  the  epic  as  a  literary  form. 
Kazantzakis  has  boldly  challenged  this  view 
and  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  single 
author  of  our  day  to  make  this  challenge  real 
and  formidable.  He  has  restored  epic  poetry 
as  a  literary  form  in  modern  literature.  For 
how  long  is  a  question  that  only  time  can 
answer. 

james  joyce  used  the  framework  of  Homer’s 
Odyssey  .as  a  reference.  So  does  Kazantzakis, 
allieit  in  a  different  form  and  in  a  different 
way.  No  comparison  with  1  lomer  in  terms  of 
Einfliisse  is  really  valid  because  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  Kazantzakis's  Odysseus  are  in  a  real 
sense  the  wanderings  of  Kazantzakis  himself 
physically,  geographically,  spiritually,  and  in¬ 
tellectually.  One  should,  however,  not  under¬ 
play  the  fact  that  this  poem  l>ears  striking  hu¬ 
manistic  resemblance  to  the  Homeric  Odyssey 
insofar  as  Odysseus  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer 
is  representative  of  man  going  through  repre¬ 
sentative  experience  but  eventually  overcom¬ 
ing  all  obstcicles  to  reach  his  final  goal  through 
physical  endurance  but  more  im|iortantly 
through  the  use  of  his  intellect,  fully  aware  of 
the  strength  and  limitations  of  his  mortal  self. 
The  Odysseus  of  Homer  wanders  Ixrcausc  he 
has  to  wander;  the  Odysseus  of  Kazantzakis 
wanders  because  he  wants  to  wander. 

Kazantzakis  takes  the  reader  to  the  end  of 
the  Odyssey,  to  the  return  of  Odysseus  to 
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Ithaca.  But  Odysseus’s  Wanderlust  is  too 
much  for  him;  he  can  not  stay  put.  He  must 
set  out  on  his  wanderings  once  again.  This  he 
does  with  five  companions  called  Captain 
Clam,  Hardihood,  Kentaur,  Orpheus,  and 
(Iranitc.  Another,  Rocky,  is  added  at  Sparta. 
With  no  fixed  itinerary,  Odysseus  visits  Sparta 
where  he  becomes  the  abductor  of  Helen.  De¬ 
cadent  Crete  is  next  visited  and  subjected  to 
violence  and  destruction.  Egypt  is  then  visited 
and  ravaged.  Odysseus  believes  that  older  de¬ 
cadent  blood  must  be  replaced  by  younger, 
fresher  blood  for  human  progress.  Then  an 
ideal  state  is  set  up  by  Odysseus.  After  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  ideal  state  by  a  volcano,  Odys¬ 
seus  continues  his  wanderings  as  an  ascetic  in 
Africa  and  finally  in  Antarctica  where  he  dies, 
having  accomplished  his  mission:  self-knowl¬ 
edge.  Odysseus  has  solved  for  himself  the 
meaning  of  life  and  death. 

This  poem  is  drenched  in  sex,  violence,  and 
'philosophy.  The  poetry  ranges  from  the  nau- 
seatingly  vulgar  to  the  ethereally  sublime.  In 
a  sense,  it  is  thus  consistent  with  a  search  for 
an  answer  to  the  eternal  question  “Who  am  I 
and  what  am  I  doing  here?”  in  terms  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  order  in  a  world  that  is  in¬ 
fested  with  so  much  disorder  and  violence. 

Thus,  Kazantzakis's  epic  poem  is  an  explor¬ 
ation  of  the  meaning  of  human  freedom.  Odys¬ 
seus  is,  however,  modern  man  searching  re¬ 
lentlessly,  violently,  for  his  soul  and  for  his 
Clod  in  a  setting  that  is  Homeric  in  back¬ 
ground  and  in  a  certain  sense  Homeric  in 
spirit.  Man’s  search  for  himself  and  his  Clod 
is  neither  specifically  Homeric  nor  modern  but 
universal.  Man’s  spiritual  Odyssey  continues 
uninterrupted  and  Kazantzakis  admires  those 
who  can  go  through  this  spiritual  Odyssey, 
even  though  they  may  not  always  or  ever 
achieve  spiritual  serenity. 

The  publication  of  this  epic  in  an  excellent 
English  verse  translation  by  a  notable  .Ameri¬ 
can  scholar,  poet,  and  translator,  who  worked 
with  Kazantzakis  personally  on  this  transla¬ 
tion  for  years,  has  now  enabled  a  much  wider 
audience  to  pass  judgment  on  the  poem  that 
the  author  himself  considered  his  absolute 
peak  of  literary  achievement. 

John  E.  Rexine 
Colgate  University 

X  Horst  Lange,  .dus  dumpjen  Fluten  \am 

Gesang.  Stuttgart.  Goverts,  19S8.  61  pages. 

•>.80  dm. 

Martha  Saalfeld.  Herbstmond.  Miinchen. 

Desch.  1958.  87  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Among  the  poets  whose  works  are  hardly  ever 


the  subject  of  critical  inquiry,  some,  like  Horst 
Lange  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Martha  Saalfeld, 
have  contributed  work  of  considerable  quality 
to  the  body  of  contemporary  German  poetry. 
Among  their  circle  are  also  the  venerable  old¬ 
er  nature  poet  Wilhelm  Lehmann  and  the 
late  Elisabeth  Langgasser. 

(9nc  hears  “passages”  of  the  great  I^rkc’s 
Pansmusil(^  in  Horst  I^ange’s  and  Martha  Saal- 
fcld’s  poetry.  Herbstmond  spans  a  period  of 
over  twenty-five  years.  Almost  all  images  are 
felicitous,  the  language  is  dignified  and  re¬ 
flective,  and  her  descriptions  of  landscape  and 
atmosphere  (“Emsland”)  are  masterly.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  volume  of  beautiful  and  well-bal¬ 
anced  verse;  nowhere  does  meditation  choke 
or  impede  expression,  nowhere  does  verbal  ar¬ 
tistry  exist  for  itself. 

Horst  Lange  requires  less  introduction.  His 
poetry  has  been  linked  with  Baroque  tradition 
as  well  as  with  the  early  Expressionists,  His 
language  is  modern  without  straining;  some  of 
his  poems,  like  “Miider  Oktober”  remind  me 
of  the  simple  and  rhythmic  strength  of  the 
Kirchenlied:  “Die  Blatter  taumeln  leise,  /  Die 
Buchen  sind  wie  Greise  /  Und  blicken  nieder- 
warts  /  In  Bronze  und  in  Erz.  /  O  alles  Tun 
und  Treiben  /  Will  nirgendwo  mehr  blei- 
ben,  /  Das  lahr  hat  so  gespart,  /  Nun  wird  es 
aufgehahrt.” 

Poetry  such  as  this  will  not  ever  be  in  fash¬ 
ion.  Its  authors,  now  in  their  fifties,  are  of 
that  silent  group  of  poets  who  are  proof  that 
Isetween  the  literary  generation  born  in  the 
Seventies  and  Eighties  and  the  “young  poets” 
there  is  a  link.  They  are  this  link  and.  to  be 
sure,  a  strong  one;  their  competence  is  con¬ 
vincing. 

Richard  F.xner 
Princeton  University 

**  Sandor  Marai.  Naplo  ( 1945-1957 ).  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Occidental  Press.  1958.  2.^7 
pages.  $2.80. 

Many  of  the  Hungarian  elite  in  exile  await¬ 
ed  this  book  eagerly.  Here  is  the  wise  writer 
of  the  intelligentsia,  a  postwar  exile,  like  many 
of  them,  who  must  explain  to  them  what  this 
exile  really  means,  whether  there  is  any  rea¬ 
son  in  it,  any  goal,  any  purpose.  Or,  at  least, 
he  can  express  clearly,  in  logical  form  and 
precise  terms,  their  anxieties,  fears,  and  doubts, 
and  tell  them  something  about  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  strange  world  they  now  live  in. 
The  author,  alas,  is  too  sincere  for  that.  He 
is  not  out  to  comfort,  illuminate,  teach,  or  ex¬ 
hort;  he  gives,  as  always,  his  intellectual,  sensi- 
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live,  skeptical,  discreetly  unhappy  self.  With 
few  words,  he  can  get  the  reader  to  enjoy 
again  with  him  what  the  reader  had  enjoyed 
in  Italy  (in  America,  he  seems  only  to  enjoy 
reading  and  writing);  he  can  awaken  his 
interest  in  anything  that  the  author  is  inter¬ 
ested  in.  And,  certainly,  he  can  teach  him  to 
escaj^e  American  escapism,  to  stand  upright 
spiritually  and  face  life  aequa  mente  as  it  is. 

Robert  Major 
New  Yor/(,  N.  Y. 


**  Leslie  A.  Marchand.  Byron:  A  Biography, 
3  vols.  New  York.  Knopf.  1957.  xxvii  -f- 
476  -|-  45  pages  +  16  plates  +  1  map; 
xi  -|-  466  4-  56  pages  -}-  16  plates;  xi  -4- 
322  -4-614-  Ixxxvi  pages  -j-  16  plates.  $20. 
To  Lady  Blessington,  Byron  once  said:  “But, 
joking  apart,  what  I  think  of  myself  is,  that  I 
am  so  changeable,  being  everything  by  turns, 
and  nothing  long, — I  am  such  a  strange  me¬ 
lange  of  good  and  evil,  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  me.”  One  measure  of  Professor 
Marchand’s  Herculean  accomplishment  is  the 
length  of  the  present  three  volumes — they  are 
only  half  of  his  original  million-word  MS! 
Another  measure  is  Marchand’s  travels,  for  his 
biographical  pilgrimage  was  in  the  footsteps 
of  Byron  and  his  heroes,  across  Europe  to 
Oreece  and  beyond.  Yet  only  hy  such  amass¬ 
ing  of  material  and  searches  abroad  could  Mar¬ 
chand  track  down  Byron’s  personality  and 
character,  the  significances  of  his  volatile  ac¬ 
tions,  the  truth  alwut  this  rakish  idealist.  For 
Byron  is  so  paradoxical  and  contradictory  that, 
like  his  Byronic  Heroes,  he  must  be  seen  in 
Titanic  perspectives. 

“My  only  thesis,”  says  Marchand  in  his 
“Preface,”  is  that  Byron  was  a  human  being, 
shaped  by  the  strange  combination  of  his  in¬ 
herited  traits  and  his  unnatural  upbringing, 
but  essentially  likable,  disarmingly  frank  in 
his  own  confessions  of  his  peccadilloes,  with  a 
delightfully  fresh  observation  of  human  char¬ 
acter  and  human  frailties  and  a  unique  facility 
for  lucid  and  concrete  expression.”  This  is  to 
say  that  Marchand  has  allowed  his  thesis  grad¬ 
ually  to  emerge  from  within  his  biographical 
statement.  Such  objectivity,  of  course,  de¬ 
mands  an  evolving  rather  than  a  superimposed 
interpretation.  The  outcome  is  no  mere  por¬ 
trait  of  a  fascinating  romantic  figure,  although 
portraiture  is  not  neglected.  What  emerges  is 
Byron  in  the  round,  his  virtues  and  weakness¬ 
es  revealed. 

I  suspect  that  Marchand’s  original  MS  in¬ 
cluded  political  and  historical  background  as 


well  as  discussions  of  Byron’s  poems  and  their 
literary  milieu.  Nevertheless,  as  it  stands,  this 
is  now  the  fullest  and  most  adequate  life  of 
any  major  Romantic  poet.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  is  Newman  Ivey  White’s  two-volume 
biography  of  Shelley;  at  the  farthest  remove  is 
Coleridge,  who  seems  to  defy  biographical 
challengers.  Even  though  Marchand  has  not 
ideally  combined  the  utmost  in  brilliancy  of 
style,  criticism,  and  historical  setting,  his  By¬ 
ron  is  fascinating  and  indispensable. 

Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  I^uis  Martin-Chauffier.  L’ecrivain  et  la 
liherte.  Neuchatel.  Bacon nicre.  1958.  71 
pages.  5  Sw.  fr. 

A  gem  of  typography.  The  three  short  essays 
(1945,  1947,  1950)  not  unworthy,  in  dignity 
and  thought  and  style,  of  the  material  presen¬ 
tation.  Defines  and  practically  denies  la  littera- 
ture  engager,  commitment  in  art  or  literature. 

Quotes,  some  slightly  condensed:  “Pas  de 
litterature  engagee:  des  ccrivains  engages, 
comme  hommes  et  comme  artistes,  a  s’vrfforcer 
de  penser  juste,  de  peindre  vrai  et  de  dire  belle- 
ment.” 

“Un  poetc,  un  romancier,  ne  demontrent 
pas.” 

“Pas  d’autre  souci,  pas  d’autre  service,  que 
<le  la  verite  et  de  la  justice.  Pour  atteindre  a  la 
lieautc,  qui  les  depasse.” 

“I^  libertc,  qui  est  la  recherche  anxieuse  de 
la  verite  .  .  .” 

“Cette  commission  des  activites  anti-amcri- 
caines  est  deja  de  la  grainc  de  fascisme.” 

“La  France  fibre  demeure  le  pays  du  dia¬ 
logue.” 

All  too  brief,  all  too  lucid,  all  too  sane  to  dis¬ 
cuss  adequately  the  tremendous  problem  of 
art  for  art’s  sake.  Integrity  is  to  the  artist  what 
honor  is  to  the  nobleman,  courage  to  the  sol¬ 
dier,  equity  to  the  judge,  virtue  to  the  reli¬ 
gious:  a  sine  qua  non.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Harry  Martinson.  Grdsen  i  Thule.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1958.  Ill  pages. 

The  eighty-odd  lyrics  in  this  collection  are 
among  the  most  important  creative  work  by 
any  Swedish  poet  of  this  decade.  Martinson 
has  strong  ties  with  eighteenth<entury  and 
classical  traditions,  but  his  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  modern  literature  is  to  provide  a  firm 
sense  of  the  reality  of  poetry.  Martinson  uses 
poetry  as  a  device  for  discovery  and  analysis  as 
few  other  modern  poets  in  any  language.  He 
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has  protected  the  essence  of  poetry  from  the 
doubtful  values  of  the  mid-twentieth  century. 
A  sure  sense  of  rhythm  and  a  mature  use  of 
imagery  are  the  hallmarks  of  Martinson’s  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  lyric  genre.  His  considered  reflec¬ 
tions  on  human  existence,  epitomized  in  “Li 
Ti’s  Advice”  (“life  is  worth  living”),  are 
compounded  with  formal  elements  to  lend  a 
major  significance  to  this  book. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

**  Andre  Maurois.  Lecture:  Mon  doux  plai- 
sir.  Paris.  Fayard.  1957.  319  pages.  900  fr. 
This  third  volume  of  the  collection  Les  Oua- 
rante  contains  fourteen  studies  on  authors  cho¬ 
sen  by  Andre  Maurois  as  representing  intellec¬ 
tual  mileposts  or  “sommets  de  la  chaine  des 
lettres,”  under  the  following  headings:  I.  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Retz:  Memoires;  11.  La  Bruycrc:  Les 
caracteres;  lll.Voltaire:  Romans  et  contes; 

IV.  lean-Jacques  Rousseau:  l^s  confessions; 

V.  (ioethe;VL  Giacomo  I^opardi;  Vll.  Cha¬ 
teaubriand:  Memoires  d' Outre-Tom  be;  VIII. 
Stendhal:  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir;  IX.  Balzac: 
1,  Le  Pere  Goriot,  2.  Cesar  Birotteau;  X. 
Dickens:  A  Christmas  Carol;  XL  Gustave 
Flaul>ert:  Madame  Bovary;  XII.  Tolstoi: 
1.  Guerre  et  Pair,  2.  Tolstoi  et  la  vie  con/u- 
gale,  3.  Le  journal  de  la  fille  de  Tolstoi;  XIII. 
Existence  d’ Herbert  Spencer  vieux;  XIV. 
Proust:  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu. 

Several  essays  cast  a  new  and  revealing  light 
on  the  masterpieces  of  famous  authors;  others 
add  significant  features  to  the  portraits  of  well 
known  writers;  in  a  numlier  of  pages,  forgot¬ 
ten  men,  who  are  not  now  given  the  recogni¬ 
tion  they  deserve,  are  brought  back  to  life  by 
Andre  Maurois’s  searching,  evocative,  and  sen¬ 
sitive  pen. 

A  particularly  useful  book  for  professors 
who  wish  to  enliven  their  tc.iching,  and  for 
students  in  quest  of  new  perspectives  on  old 
topics. 

Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy 
University  of  California 

**  Walter  Mehring.  Verrufene  Malerei.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Diogenes.  1958.  206  pages,  ill.  18  dm. 
To  read  Verrufene  Malerei  is  like  reading  the 
old  Weltbiihne  or  the  Ouerschnitt  again.  For¬ 
gotten  battles  are  fought  again,  and  Mehring’s 
punning,  pointed,  aggressive  style  delights 
again.  But  the  battles  that  Cubists,  Futurists, 
Surrealists,  Expressionists,  and  Dadaists  once 
fought  are  won  today  and  Mehring’s  melan¬ 
choly,  bitter,  and  nostalgic  memoirs  of  the 


golden  days  when  Modern  Art  was  young  and 
of  the  dark  days  when  tragedy  overtook  so 
many  of  its  practitioners  evoke  the  same  feel¬ 
ings  as  a  veteran’s  story  of  a  war  that  happened 
long  ago.  They  are  still  interesting,  moving, 
immensely  important  and  valuable  for  their 
biographical  documentation,  but  they  are  also 
history  by  now  in  a  sad  and  final  sense. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
l^fayctte  College 

Czeslaw  Milosz.  Kontynenty.  Paryz.  Insty- 
tut  Literacki.  1958.  387  p.agcs.  1,000  fr. 

A  quite  extraordinary  and  brilliant  book!  The 
distinguished  self-exiled  Polish  w'riter  presents 
to  his  readers  a  kind  of  smorgasbord  of  his  re¬ 
cent  literary  production  based  on  his  residence 
and  stay  in  Poland  and  France,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  America  on  the  other.  His  owm  po¬ 
ems  alternate  with  literary  essays;  marvelous 
translations  of  Greek,  English,  Chinese,  Yid¬ 
dish,  and  Spanish  poetry  alternate  with  his 
diary  excerpts  and  reflections  on  many  topics. 
The  wide  scope  of  his  interests  and  subjects, 
the  variety  of  literary  forms,  and  his  great  mas¬ 
tery  of  Polish  keep  the  reader  in  continuous 
tension. 

Simply  capital  are  his  translations  of  Walt 
Whitman,  Edwin  Markham,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Vachel  Lindsay,  William  Carlos  Williams, 
and  of  Negro  spirituals. 

Roman  Smal-Stoc/(i 
Marquette  University 

**  Boris  Pasternak.  Selected  Writings.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  New  ed.,  1958. 
286  pages.  $1.35. 

This  splendid  companion  piece  to  Doctor  Zhi¬ 
vago  carries,  w’ith  the  early  autobiographical 
essay,  a  couple  of  stories  about  youth,  done  in 
Proustian  vein,  and  a  well<hosen  selection  of 
short  poems  w'ritten  prior  to  1931. 

Safe  Conduct  (1931)  is  of  special  interest  to 
us  for  the  insights  that  it  offers  into  the  “mak¬ 
ing”  of  the  poet-novelist  and  his  own  views 
on  art  and  tbe  writer.  It  is  not  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  record  of  events,  but  a  revelation  of  some 
of  the  more  significant  personal  and  cultural 
influences  that  formed  the  poet’s  wonder¬ 
fully  plastic  personality.  Scriabine,  Rilke,  Co¬ 
hen,  Mayakovsky  appear  before  us  not  only 
as  brilliant  talents,  but  in  their  impact  upon 
this  later  exponent  of  art.  Visits  to  Florence, 
Venice,  and  other  places  steeped  in  culture 
and  history  are  described  by  Pasternak  in  all 
their  exciting  meaning  to  him.  A  poet’s  life, 
he  shows,  is  not  self-contained  cither  in  space 
or  in  time.  It  takes  of  the  past  and  the  world 
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about  it,  and  projects  into  the  unknown. 
It  has,  besides,  a  special  pitch  to  it.  “The  poet 
gives  his  whole  life  such  a  voluntary  steep  in¬ 
cline  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  exist  in  the 
vertical  line  of  an  ordinary  biography.”  A 
record  of  a  poet’s  life  “is  not  to  be  found  un¬ 
der  his  own  name  and  must  be  sought  under 
those  of  others  . .  .  the  more  self-contained  the 
individuality  from  which  the  life  derives,  the 
more  collective  ...  its  story.  In  a  genius  the 
domain  of  the  subconscious  does  not  submit 
to  being  measured.  It  is  composed  [also]  of  all 
that  happens  to  his  readers  and  which  he  does 
not  know.” 

Ideas  such  as  these  thread  through  this  illu¬ 
minating  book,  show'ing  us  a  rich  spiritual  bi¬ 
ography  in  creation. 

Ludmilla  R.  Turl{evich 
Princeton  University 

**  Eugen  Relgis.  Perspectivas  culturales  en 
Sudamerica.  Montevideo.  Universidad  de 
Montevideo.  1958.  108  pages. 

In  the  prologue  it  is  explained  that  this  book 
is  the  result  of  a  Uruguayan  friend’s  rec]uest 
for  Eugen  Relgis’s  impressions  of  South  Amer¬ 
ican  culture.  Relgis,  a  Romanian  humanist 
living  in  Uruguay  and  a  member  of  interna¬ 
tional  pacifist  groups,  proceeds  to  fulfill  the  re¬ 
quest,  in  eight  short  chapters  or  related  essays. 
Many  pages  are  devoted  to  defining  terms,  like 
“culture”  and  “civilization,”  before  he  under¬ 
takes  to  compare  various  well-known  theories 
on  what  is  truly  American,  in  contrast  to  Eu¬ 
ropean,  and  on  why  Latin  America  is  what  she 
is  today — such  as  the  theory  of  industrial  idle¬ 
ness  due  to  lack  of  juxtaposed  iron  and  coal. 
Packed  with  quotations  from  other  sociologists 
and  humanists  (mainly  Latin  American)  and 
difficult  to  read,  these  essays  lack  the  lyric 
I'wauty  of  an  earlier  Uruguayan,  Jose  Enrique 
Rodo,  apparently  Relgis’s  idol,  yet  beat  the 
same  drum  as  did  Ariel:  Latin  America  should 
be  unashamed  of  its  economic  backwardness, 
for  “culture”  is  superior  to  the  money  anti  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  United  States.  Such  rationaliza¬ 
tion  may  have  been  well-founded  and  enlight¬ 
ening  in  1900,  but  today  seems  puerile  and 
disheartening  to  most  North  Americans. 

Relgis  does  more,  however,  than  thank  and 
eulogize  his  new  homeland,  in  particular  Uru¬ 
guay,  for  he  finds  things  wrong,  too;  He 
points  out  Latin  America’s  overemphasis  on 
small-time  local  politics  and  the  military,  lack 
of  social  cohesion,  and  the  inability  of  small 
countries  to  get  along  with  their  neighbors. 
But  despite  such  imperfect  conditions  today, 


Relgis  continues,  Latin  America,  especially 
Uruguay  and  its  University,  will  provide  the 
Utopia  of  the  future,  the  “key  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,”  where  Rodo’s  “neo-humanism”  will  be¬ 
come  an  actuality. 

This  work,  by  a  distinguished  humanitarian, 
is  an  erudite  compilation  of  the  thinking  on 
America,  but  it  seems  to  add  little  that  is  new. 

Fredericl{  S.  Stimson 
Northwestern  University 

**  Alfonso  Reyes.  Ohras  completas.  VIII: 
Trdnsito  de  Amado  Nervo.  De  viva  voz. 
A  Idpiz.  Tren  de  ondas.  Varia.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1958.  487 
pages.  $46  m/mex. 

Miscellanea,  obiter  dicta,  notes,  propos:  a  rich 
and  delightful  medley;  the  genre  to  which 
Reyes  is  reverting  in  his  current  Rurlas  veras. 
Fugitive,  but  arresting.  Two  longer  essays: 
thirty-six  pages  on  the  poet  Amado  Nervo; 
and  a  most  interesting  Apologia  pro  vita  sua, 
A  vuelta  de  correo.  Had  been  accused  of  being 
an  indifferent  Mexican,  because  of  his  com¬ 
monplace  culture,  experience,  and  interests. 
Maintains  rightly  that  he  could  best  serve 
Mexico,  as  a  diplomat  and  as  a  writer,  by  be¬ 
coming  a  citizen  of  the  world.  A  literature 
about  Mexicans,  by  Mexicans,  for  Mexicans 
is  a  mutilated  ideal.  (And  this  applies  North 
of  the  Rio  Grande.)  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  U niversity 

**  Heinz  Risse.  Ruchhalter  Gottes.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen/Muller.  1958.  252  pages. 
14.80  dm. 

This  is  a  volume  of  twenty-two  stories,  grati- 
fyingly  varied  in  theme,  time,  and  place,  and 
invariably  fascinating.  At  least  this  is  how 
the  incorrigible  admirer,  like  this  reviewer,  is 
Iwund  to  feel.  As  always,  Risse  displays  that 
delicate  balance  lietween  intelligent  serious¬ 
ness  and  irony  that  makes  even  his  reflective 
touches,  which  are  apt  to  point  up  plainly  the 
moral  of  the  story,  quite  palatable.  As  always, 
Risse  manages  to  get  hold  of  the  truly  intrig¬ 
uing  aspect  of  the  human  situation  depict¬ 
ed.  Not  infrequently  he  brings  in  the  crim¬ 
inal  or  seemingly  criminal  clement.  Man’s 
basic  concerns,  sucb  as  God,  fate,  death,  guilt, 
justice,  atonement,  yes  even  the  Devil  if  the 
occasion  demands  it  (“Das  Duell  mit  dem 
Teufel”),  constitute  the  inner  substance  of  his 
stories.  And  there  is  usually  a  touch  of  the 
chaos  that  lurks  behind  the  presumably  ra¬ 
tional  order  of  things,  a  touch  of  the  disjointed, 
the  irrational. 
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Superb  mastery  of  the  art  of  narration  and  a 
disciplined  sense  of  humor  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  these  stories  excellent  reading. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Nils  )ohan  Rud.  Kttersol^te  er  alien  ar. 
Oslo.  Ciyldendal  Norsk.  1958.  242  pages. 
17.55  kr. 

Nils  lohan  Rud,  a  novelist  of  high  standing  in 
Norway,  recently  turned  fifty,  has  to  his  name 
a  shelf  of  eighteen  Ixxiks.  He  has  gained  fame 
principally  as  a  writer  of  slightly  daring  hut 
tender  and  very  sensitive  teen-age  love  stories 
played  in  the  most  idyllic  nature  scenes  and  at 
the  high  point  of  summer. 

The  present  volume  is  certainly  one  of  his 
Isest.  A  young  student  of  good  rejxirt  steals 
his  father’s  car  and  runs  away  with  a  girl  of 
darker  reputation.  They  find  refuge  on  an 
abandoned  mountain  farm,  where  they  estab¬ 
lish  a  nudist  colony  of  two.  To  sfiecd  up  the 
movement  of  the  novel  and  heighten  the  ten¬ 
sion.  an  escaped  criminal  joins  them  and  the 
story  ends  with  the  jwlicc  in  the  foreground 
but  with  the  two  young  people  also  .igreeahly 
matured.  More  esjiecially  the  early  romance 
has  verve,  beauty,  and  delicate  charm.  The 
language  is  the  work  of  a  master. 

Theodore  forgenson 
St.  Olaf  College 

*  Ignazio  Silone,  Ivan  Anissimov.  Un  dia- 
logo  diffieile:  Sono  liheri  git  scrittori  russi? 
Roma.  “Opere  Nuove.”  1958.  81  pages. 
400  1. 

This  small  book  has  an  interest  out  of  all  nro- 
fxirtion  to  its  size.  It  consists  of  an  exchange  cf 
letters,  two  each  from  the  Italian  novelist  Ig 
nazio  Silone  and  Ivan  .\nissimov,  editor  of  the 
Soviet  periodical  “Foreign  Literature.”  The 
topic,  “Arc  Russian  writers  free?”  was  pro 
|x>sed  by  Silone  at  an  international  writers’ 
conference  at  Zurich  in  1956,  Answers  to  Si- 
lone’s  five  questions,  precedeil  by  an  uncalled- 
for  and  sophistical  defense  of  the  Soviet  side  of 
the  Hungarion  tragedy,  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  interim,  were  received  in  lanuary,  1957, 
and  published  in  Silonc’s  journal  Tempo  Pre¬ 
sente,  together  with  his  own  reply. 

The  dialogue  is  “difficult”  because,  of 
course,  the  searching  and  personal  questions  of 
Silone  receive  only  the  most  general,  evasive, 
and  “official”  answers.  Silone’s  reply  is  the 
most  interesting  of  the  letters,  with  its  out¬ 
raged  indignation  at  the  perfidy  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  explanation,  its  impassioned  inquiry 


over  the  fates  of  numerous  Soviet  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  liquidated  or  silenced  during  the  Zhda¬ 
nov  regime,  and  its  accusations  of  continued 
anti-Semitism  in  the  ussr.  Silonc’s  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  official  Russian  literary  direction  is 
particularly  striking:  “I  have  been  a  Socialist 
from  my  youth  and  a  realist  since  I  have  been 
a  writer,  and  for  precisely  this  reason  I  abhor 
what  you  call  ‘socialist  realism.’  ”  This  letter 
elicits  in  response  from  Anissimov  the  usual 
vitujxrrativc  cliches  to  the  effect  that  his  corre¬ 
spondent  is  a  reactionary  and  a  Fascist.  The  ex¬ 
change  closes  with  a  reply  from  Silone  of  cal¬ 
culated  mildness,  in  which  he  makes  it  clear 
that  further  “dialogue”  is  purposeless  with  an 
interlocutor  who  is  not  free  to  answer. 

The  four  letters  show  in  the  most  convin¬ 
cing  manner  that  the  question  with  which 
they  arc  concerned  must  lie  answerctl  decisive¬ 
ly  in  the  negative.  IF,  Edward  Brown 

iMfayette  College 

**  Theun  de  Vries.  />  Noor</crrow.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1958.  159  pages.  7.90  fl. 
Theun  de  Vries  is  an  important  Dutch  writer, 
Marxist  in  sympathy,  with  deep  interest  in  so¬ 
ciological  themes.  The  first  story,  virtually  a 
novelette,  is  situated  in  the  times  when  Fries¬ 
land  was  changing  from  paganism  to  Chris¬ 
tianity;  the  other  two,  short  stories,  arc  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  life  of  the  great  landowners, 
the  agrarian  aristocracy  of  old  Friesland,  The 
principal  character  in  each  story  is  a  member 
of  the  author’s  favorite  literary  clan,  the  Wiar- 
das.  All  arc  women  w’ith  strong  wills  and 
strong  passions  which  often  breed  conflict  and 
tragedy  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Two 
of  these  arc  heroic  figures  and  move  through 
the  stories  with  epic  sweep  and  power.  The 
second  story,  “De  Frculc,”  is  something  of  a 
masterpiece.  Dramatic  and  absorbing  story¬ 
telling  and  skilful  narrative  technique. 

Marten  ten  floor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  The  IJving  City. 
New  York.  Horizon,  1958.  224  pages,  ill., 
-j-  1  map.  $7.50. 

Since  the  publication  in  1932  of  The  Disap¬ 
pearing  City  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  has  pro¬ 
posed  his  “Broadacres”  plan  for  replacing  the 
“City”  with  decentralized,  self-sustaining, 
semi-agrarian  communities  containing  govern¬ 
mental,  light  industrial,  and  cultural  facilities 
on  a  local  scale. 

The  late  great  architect  informs  us  that  the 
city  is  intrinsically  self-destructive  due  to  ex- 
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ploitation  of  the  many  (the  tenants)  by  a  few 
(the  landlords)  through  rent  for  land,  rent 
for  money,  and  rent  for  machines.  He  further 
tells  us  that  the  nomads  are,  or  rather  should 
have  been,  the  true  fathers  of  democracy. 

Archaeologists  and  anthropologists  main¬ 
tain  that  the  great  cultural  development  of 
man  began  with  the  introduction  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  enabled  nomadic  hunters  to  estab¬ 
lish  permanent  settlements  and  an  assured  live¬ 
lihood,  thus  permitting  time  to  be  devoted  to 
things  other  than  day-to-day  survival.  These 
settlements,  of  course,  came  to  be  the  “Cities”: 
the  heart  of  civilization. 

Barbarian  hordes  have  repeatedly  conquered 
the  civilized  cities  by  military  means,  only  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  culture  of  the  vanquished. 
This  is  the  overall  pattern  of  history.  Today’s 
densely  populated  City  is  militarily  indefens¬ 
ible.  The  technical  development  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  transportation  has  eliminated 
the  necessity  for  extreme  population  density 
but  rural  culture  still  lags  far  behind  that  of  the 
vulnerable  City.  As  for  the  evils  of  “Land¬ 
lordism,”  one  should  look  at  this  on  a  rural 
scale  to  see  it  really  rampant.  The  non-farm¬ 
ing  rural  tenant  population  is  a  staggering 
figure. 

“Broadacres”*  has  the  nostalgic  connotation 
of  a  return  to  the  “Good  Old  Days”  of  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  by  means  of  yesteryear’s 
farm  cornucopia.  Wright’s  proposed  “Uni¬ 
fied  Farm,”  where  the  chicken  pen  is  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  farmer’s  bedrooms,  is  surprising. 
The  “House  on  the  Mesa,”  resplendent  with 
sheltered  swimming  pool,  billiard  room,  seven 
bedrooms,  etc.,  would  make  most  people  slaves 
of  “rent  for  money.” 

Today’s  City  is  obsolete  in  form  and  is  con¬ 
taminating  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  making 
change  inevitable.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  would 
have  become  an  Olympic  god  if  “Broadacres” 
were  the  answer. 

William  //.  Wilson 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Leopoldo  Zea.  Ksquema  para  una  historia 
de  las  ideas  en  Iheroamerica.  Mexico.  Uni- 
versidad  Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico. 
1956.  121  pages. 

Professor  Leopoldo  Zea  of  the  Universidad 
Nacional  de  Mexico  presents  he^e  three  studies 
on  the  general  theme  of  the  history  of  ideas  in 

« 


America.  The  first  essay  offers  an  overall  view 
of  the  ideological  and  philosophical  trends  in 
South  America  during  the  nineteenth  century; 
the  second  article  analyzes  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  Cierman  thought  in  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica  from  Humboldt  until  present-day  Existen¬ 
tialism;  and  the  last  contribution  traces  the 
popularity  of  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset  in  these 
countries.  Zea’s  book  is  certainly  not  defini¬ 
tive:  He  admittedly  aims  to  provide  a  guide 
for  future  investigators  in  this  cultural  area 
and  to  list  topics  requiring  more  extensive  re¬ 
search.  This  work,  logically  planned  and  capa¬ 
bly  written,  will  provide  sound  background 
material  for  anyone  concerned  about  Latin 
America. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 

Le  Moyne  College 

^  Maurice  Zermatten.  La  fontaine  d’Ari- 
thuse.  Bruges.  Desclce  de  Brouwer.  1958. 
254  pages.  105  Bel.  fr. 

For  ten  years  Scraphin  Clivaz  has  been  parish 
priest  at  Les  Flaches.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  atheist  Levy  Tinembart  it  has  practically 
become  a  town  of  five  hundred  lost  souls. 
None  of  Scraphin’s  predecessors  had  been 
able  to  stay  for  more  than  two  years,  and  he 
himselfi  is  financially  able  to  remain  only  by 
calling  on  his  mother  for  additional  resources. 
The  denouement  is  precipitated  when  Scra¬ 
phin  enters  Levy’s  cabaret  on  the  night  of 
August  14  and  condemns  the  present  activi¬ 
ties,  which  arc  anything  but  religious.  The 
death  of  one  of  his  last  few  faithful  ones  causes 
him  to  be  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  murder. 
This  situation  is  not  entirely  unhappy,  how¬ 
ever,  for  in  prison  he  finds  those  who  will  lis¬ 
ten  to  him.  Justice  wins  out  in  the  end,  of 
course,  but,  as  anticipated,  too  late  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  poor  priest. 

In  this  novel  there  is  more  than  one  remi¬ 
niscence  of  the  past  works  of  Zermatten,  a 
rather  prolific  writer.  Somewhat  disconcert¬ 
ing  is  his  literary  device  of  changing  the  nar¬ 
rative  from  the  third  to  the  first  person  with¬ 
out  warning.  One  is  forewarned  hy  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  influence  of  Bernanos.  One  won¬ 
ders  whether  the  influence  is  not  really  too 
great. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 

Baylor  University 
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Books  in  French 

(For  Other  Booths  in  French,  see  "Headliners") 


^  ('hateaubriand.  Atala,  Rene,  Les  avcnturcs 
du  dernier  Abencerage.  Fernand  Lclessicr, 
cd.  Paris.  Clarnier.  P>58.  404  pages. 

The  recent  editor  of  Chateaubriand’s  Vie  de 
Ranee  assembles  in  one  handy  volume  the 
same  author’s  three  novellas,  complete  with 
notes,  important  variants,  and  an  introduction 
discussing  the  works’  conception,  sources, 
composition,  and  critical  histories,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  personal  element  with  which  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  endowed  them  nor  Ixtessier’s  sen¬ 
sitive  evaluation  of  their  artistic  im|X)rt.  In 
addition,  the  editor  discusses  certain  common 
elements  which  unite  these  otherwise  some¬ 
what  dissimiliar  narratives,  chief  among  these 
elements  being  the  theme  of  the  exiled  or 
wandering  hero  and  that  of  loves  made  im- 
|X)ssihle  by  religious  scruples  or  commitments. 
An  indisf^ensable  book  for  reference  as  well 
as  for  college  courses  in  which  Chateaubriand 
is  read,  Harry  Redman,  Jr. 

University  of  Alabama 

**  Francis  r)umont.  Nerval  et  les  lioustngots. 

Paris.  Table  Konde.  1958.  174  pages. 
Sometimes  when  I  want  to  amuse  myself  I 
reach  for  one  of  those  nineteenth  century  sets. 
I^s  Fran^ais  peints  par  eux-memes  or  one  of 
the  different  editions  of  Ue  Dtable  a  Fans,  to 
look  at  CJavarni  or  Cirandville  or  to  read  some 
Halzac  or  Nerval.  It  is  into  this  world  that 
Francis  Dumont,  cxjxrrt  on  Romanticism  and 
Surrealism,  leads  us,  in  particular  the  time 
around  1830  when  cliques  of  artists,  students, 
revolutionaries,  and  journalists  formed  all  over 
F.urofic  and  when  there  existed  a  Young 
France  and  a  Young  CJermany.  F.ven  the  word 
camaraderie  came  then  into  being. 

The  writings  this  study  deals  with  were 
largely  ephemeral  and  fugitive  pieces,  but  they 
bring  to  life — amidst  present-day  parallels — 
one  of  those  movements  of  which  France  has 
ever  been  the  fertile  and  complacent  foster- 
mother  or  mother.  Political  and  other  theoriz¬ 
ing  seems  to  l>c  one  of  the  foremost  as}>ects  of 
French  individualism  and  the  coup  d’etat 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  practical  result. 
Nerval  went  to  prison  twice,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  him  any  harm,  because  in 
those  days  political  activity  was  not  too  dan¬ 
gerous  for  France  or  anyone  else.  Dumont 
gives  a  good  picture  of  the  facts  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  period.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 


Ecrire  5.  )can  Cayrol,  ed.  Pans.  Seuil. 
1958.  194  pages.  500  fr. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  issue  is  ^icr- 
haps  the  brief  foreword  in  which  Jean  Cayrol 
deplores  the  lot  of  the  modern  young  writer: 
Born  to  a  w'orld  where  everything  has  been 
“pre-rlestroyed,”  he  misses  the  adolescent  right 
to  rebellion  and  seeks  early  fame  through 
“useful”  writings.  Of  the  three  samples  pub¬ 
lished  here,  whose  authors  are  all  under  twen¬ 
ty,  two  at  least  seem  to  justify  the  fears  of  their 
editor:  Both  authors  studiously  attempt  to 
conceal  any  youthful  explosion  of  idealism 
under  a  blase  disenchantment  with  lite.  The 
youngest  writer,  a  school-girl  of  fourteen, 
keeps  the  reader  entranced  at  the  limits  of 
fable  and  reality  through  an  incredible  com¬ 
mand  of  words  and  a  delightful  outlook  on 
the  adult  world.  Fran^oise  Courier 

University  of  New  Mexico 

^  Stanislaus  Fumet.  Claudel.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1958.  311  pages  -j-  15  plates.  850  fr. 
This  book  is  a  packed,  critical  anthology  of 
Claudeliana  compiled,  suitably  enough,  by  the 
president  of  the  recently  formed  Societe  Paul 
Claudel.  Ft  begins  with  the  lines  written  in 
1900  by  Francis  Jammes,  wherein  the  author 
of  De  I’angelus  de  I’aube  a  I’angelus  du  soir 
notices,  among  other  things,  the  episcopal 
amethyst  of  Paul  Claudel’s  eyes;  it  ends  with 
a  detailed  bibliography  of  works  by  and  about 
the  poet-dramatist.  And  a  wealth  of  material 
is  included  between  these  first  and  last  sec¬ 
tions:  a  year-by-year  account  of  Claudel’s 
whereabouts  and  publications,  appraisals  of 
his  jx*rsonality  and  artistry,  a  review  of  his 
works,  selected  citations  that  contain  his  opin¬ 
ions  on  various  matters,  extracts  from  inter¬ 
views  he  granted  between  1927-54.  The  scojie 
and  variety  of  this  publication  urge  that  it  be 
accepted  as  a  companion  piece  to  Jean  Am- 
rouche’s  Memoires  improvises. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

Cieorges  Hourdin.  Le  cas  Fran^oise  Sagan. 
Paris.  Cerf.  1958.  125  pages. 

At  first,  it  appears  strange  to  compare  Fran- 
qoise  Sagan  with  Mine  de  Lafayette  and  Si¬ 
mone  Weil,  However,  her  work  is  considered 
as  a  “case,”  a  phenomenon.  Why  all  this 
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acclaim  and  success?  Given  Hourdin’s  Catho¬ 
lic  and  catholic  viewpoint,  the  explanation 
emerges  from  the  problems  of  our  time,  an 
undiscriminating  pursuit  of  meaningless  pleas¬ 
ures  and  neglect  of  the  quest  for  essentials, 
altogether  truly  a  waste  of  time  with  tragic 
overtones.  Literarily,  there  are  interesting  re¬ 
marks  about  Mile  Quoirez’s  choice  of  a  Prous- 
tian  jien-name,  the  quality  of  her  terse  style, 
the  brittleness  of  her  world,  her  difference 
from  Colette,  her  publisher’s  shrewdness,  and 
her  own  basically  bourgeois  common  sense. 

Within  its  scope  and  intention,  quite  a  re¬ 
markable  study. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

^  Rene  Jasinski.  Vers  le  vrai  Racine.  2  vols. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1958.  xxviii  -f- 

563  pages. 

Professor  Jasinski  finds  in  Racine’s  plays  an¬ 
other  seventeenth-century  survival  of  medieval 
allegory,  comprising  the  fusion  of  literary, 
biographical,  and  topical  sources.  Mithridates 
is,  to  Ik  sure,  the  king  of  ancient  Pontus,  but 
due  to  a  parallel  of  situations  he  may  be  seen 
through  seventeenth-century  eyes  to  have  cer¬ 
tain  atfinities  with  Corneille.  This  Miihridates- 
Corneille  parallelism  is  of  a  type  rejKatedly 
found  in  Racine’s  theater,  some  others  Ixring 
Alexander-I^uis  XIV,  Titus-Louis  XIV,  Por- 
us-Conde,  Bajazet-Racine,  Xiphares-Racine, 
Alexander-Racine,  Orestes-Racine,  and  Ncro- 
Racine. 

Racine’s  presence  in  some  of  these  dual 
characters  is  inevitable,  as  the  plays,  beginning 
with  Lm  Thebalde,  reflect  the  conflict  between 
(iood  and  Evil  being  waged  in  Racine’s  an¬ 
guished  conscience.  This  conflict  stems  from 
his  abandonment  of  Port-Royal  for  the  theater, 
but  is  enlarged  by  Racine’s  mistreatment  of 
Moliere,  his  continual  harassment  of  Corneille, 
and  some  resjxinsibility  for  the  deaths  ol 
Montfleury  and  la  Du  Parc. 

Having  evinced  through  Agamemnon’s  dis¬ 
tress  in  Iphigenie  his  need  to  lie  reconciled 
with  God,  Racine  reaches  the  supreme  exami¬ 
nation  of  conscience  in  Vhedre,  steeped  in  the 
idea  of  unremitting  sin.  The  playwright  sees 
himself  as  the  Hipfxilytus  of  Theramene’s 
recit  and  realizes  that,  as  in  Phetlra’s  case,  no 
miracle  will  save  him  if  he  jK-rsists  in  his  pre¬ 
sumptuous  alienation  from  Port-Royal.  Jasins¬ 
ki  cites  the  play’s  denouement  as  proof  of  the 
often  denied  conversion  of  Racine  in  1677. 
Vers  le  vrai  Racine  is  based  on  much  conjec¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  resjxjnsible  and  heavily  sup¬ 
ported  conjecture.  fohn  Van  Eerde 

University  of  Rhode  Island 


**  Paul  Leautaud.  fi'urnal  litteraire.  V:  fan- 
vier  1925-fuin  1927.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1958.  412  pages.  1,200  fr. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  endless  journal  covers 
only  two  and  a  half  years,  from  1925  to  the 
middle  of  1927.  An  extract  of  its  best  fifty 
pages  would  have  been  sufficient  for  fX)sterity. 
The  most  candid  revelations  are  on  the  au¬ 
thor’s  sexual  life  and  on  his  n.aVve  amazement 
at  having  retained  the  vigor  of  his  youth  after 
fifty.  The  literary  part  of  the  diary  is  petty.  It 
consists  of  records  of  payment  or  nonpayment 
for  articles,  of  vexed  vanities,  of  jealousy  to¬ 
ward  those  who  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
fame,  while  the  diarist  and  chronicler  re¬ 
mained  half  obscure.  But  the  sketches  of  Du- 
hamel,  Gide,  (-olette  are  entertaining.  The 
pages  on  Valery  which  scathingly  mock  the 
seriousness  with  which  he  accepted  his  ascent 
to  fame  after  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  ring  true.  But  Leautaud  never  could 
admit  that  a  man  whom  he  had  known  in  the 
days  of  penury  and  apprenticeship  of  their 
youth  could  be  a  great  |x>et.  V’ainly  did  he 
attempt  to  enjoy  lui  feune  Panjtie.  Like  its 
predecessors,  the  true  contribution  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  to  anecdotic  history  of  letters. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

Fran(jois  Michel.  Etudes  stendhaliennes. 
Henri  Martineiu,  Jean  Fabre,  eds.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1958.  xxxi  -j-  416 
pages.  1,500  fr. 

Martincau  and  Fabre  have  collected  in  lKX)k 
form  alx)ut  thirty  articles  written  by  their  late 
friend,  Fran(jois  Michel.  Since  these  articles 
had  lieen  scattered  in  many  reviews  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  it  is  most  convenient  to 
have  them  now  in  book  form.  Because  Michel 
came  late  in  life  to  the  study  of  Stendhal,  he 
satisfied  his  thirst  for  scholarship  by  doing 
gleaning  work,  but  he  hap})ens  to  l)e  an  un¬ 
usually  meritorious  gleaner;  so,  every  one  of 
his  articles  brings  us  a  wealth  of  information 
on  very  imjxjrtant  problems  concerning  many 
obscure  {X)ints  in  the  life  of  Stenilhal,  and 
items  alK)ut  his  friends,  amours,  mistresses, 
characters  in  his  lK)oks,  etc. 

A  former  student  at  I’Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  an  engineer  with  a  most  successful  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  career,  Michel  brought  to  his 
literary  studies  qualities  of  mind  which  made 
him  a  patient,  lucid,  thorough,  and  rigorous 
researcher,  I  le  goes  to  the  Ixntom  of  each  prob¬ 
lem  and  explores  minutely  every  facet  of  it 
Isefore  drawing  a  conclusion  which,  to  him,  is 
final.  Because  of  his  “flair,”  his  intuitions  and 
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hypotheses,  as  well  as  his  bright  deductions, 
he  made  real  finds  which  arc  valuable  for  all 
those  readers  as  well  as  scholars  who  arc  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  better  knowledge  of  Stendhal,  the 
man  and  the  author. 

An  indispensable  book. 

Andr^  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

**  Marcel  Pollitzcr.  Jules  Renard,  1864-1910: 
Sa  vie,  son  cr uvre.  Paris.  Colombc.  1956. 
251  pages  4  plates.  780  fr. 

Over  hall  of  this  sizable  volume  is  made  up  of 
quotations  from  Jules  Renard’s  lxx)ks,  letters, 
and  celebrated  journal.  Pollitzer  provides  an 
accurate  but  routine  chronological  and  critical 
setting  for  these  quotations.  Little  is  added  to 
the  long-standing  authoritative  works  on  Re¬ 
nard  by  Guichard  and  Bachelin;  and  Renard’s 
uneventful,  bitter-sweet  life  docs  not  lend  itself 
to  stimulating  biographical  rehandling.  Pol- 
litzcr’s  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  is  genuine 
and,  on  the  whole,  judicious.  And  certainly 
Renard’s  limited  but  classical  achievements 
deserve  wider  recognition.  However,  a  more 
succinct  and  brilliantly-written  book  might  do 
more  to  widen  the  circle  of  Renard’s  readers 
than  this  sound  but  uninspired  volume. 

Arthur  /.  Knodel 
University  of  Southern  California 

®  Roland  Poncclct.  Ciceron,  traducteur  de 
Platon.  Paris.  Boccard.  1957.  401  pages. 
2,500  fr. 

By  comparing  primarily  phrases  from  Plato’s 
dialogues  with  parallel  expressions  in  Cicero’s 
philosophical  essays,  the  author  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  grammatical  structure  of  Latin 
is  equal  to  that  of  (ircck  for  expressing  philo- 
so()hic  and  scientific  thought.  The  work  is 
well  planned  and  systematically  organized. 
The  chapter  on  the  definite  article,  however, 
seems  to  offer  the  greatest  crux.  Anyone  who 
Ixrlieves  that  the  absence  of  the  definite  article 
in  Latin  can  be  supplied  through  other  locu¬ 
tions  should  consult:  (1)  the  remarks  of  Prof. 
Norman  W.  DeWitt,  Epicurus  and  His  Phi¬ 
losophy  (Minneapolis.  1954),  on  the  phrase 
summum  bonum  in  Roman  philosophy;  (2) 
the  I^tin  and  Greek  texts  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (16,  17);  and  (3)  the  under¬ 
signed’s  monograph,  A  Grammatical  Study  of 
Romans  16,  17  (Milwaukee.  1947). 

Caution  to  the  prospective  purchaser:  Be 
prepared  to  spend  a  tedious  half-hour  separat¬ 
ing  the  pages;  then  handle  with  care  if  you 
wish  the  binding  to  endure  even  the  first 
reading.  Robert  G.  Hoerber 

Westminster  College  (.Mo.) 


*  Pierre  Ponsoye.  L’lslam  et  le  Groat.  Paris. 

Denocl.  1957.  235  pages,  ill.  600  fr. 

The  author  makes  no  reference  to  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  explanation  for  the  origins  of  the 
Grail  legend,  as  it  has  already  l)een  presented; 
but  some  of  his  conclusions  arc  uncannily 
similar.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  portray  a 
conversion  from  Semitic  thought  and  doctrine 
to  the  New  l^w  of  the  Christians.  For  Pon- 
soyc  the  “salvation”  lies  in  a  sublime  mixture 
of  Sufism  and  modified  Christianity  which, 
he  postulates,  was  practiced  in  the  Order  of 
the  Temple.  When  the  author  equates  Jewish 
and  Moslem  concepts  he  leans  in  each  case  to¬ 
wards  the  Moslem  form.  Because  of  the  direct 
reference  to  Flcgctanis,  the  pagan  and  Jewish 
authority,  in  Wolfram’s  Parzival  Ponsoye  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  German  account  of  the  legend. 
He  thinks  that  Wolfram  was  a  knight  of  the 
Temple.  Flegetanis  and  Kyot  were  not  actual 
individuals  but  figures  representing  Islam.  He 
suggests  that  in  Chretien’s  Conte  del  Graal 
the  Celtic  base  has  received  a  graft  from  the 
same  Oriental  sources  that  were  known  to 
Wolfram. 

Ponsoye  is  often  uncritical  and  too  fond  of 
generalities.  More  groundwork  would  have  to 
lie  laid  before  much  of  his  material  can  be 
examined  seriously.  However,  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  parallels  Ijctween  some  important  ideas 
and  these  should  not  be  lightly  dismissed.  For 
instance,  he  sees  the  figure  of  Arthur  in  the 
twelfth  century  as  a  Messianic  one.  Charle¬ 
magne,  Arthur,  and  Ciodefroy  de  Bouillon 
were  frequently  identified  in  this  way  in 
medieval  art.  In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer 
Ponsoye’s  error  is  that  he  does  not  realize  that 
('hristianity  was  the  victor  in  the  minds  of  all 
western  men  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  could 
lie  no  compromise  with  Islam,  nor  would  they 
tolerate  the  Old  Law  except  where  it  merged 
into  the  New.  Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Andre  Rousscaux.  Litterature  du  ving- 

tieme  siecle.  VI.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1958. 
292  pages.  630  fr. 

Being  devoted  to  the  older  generation,  the 
essays  of  Rousseaux — except  those  on  Camus 
and  Sagan — give  a  view  through  the  depth  of 
years.  These  essays  treat  the  somewhat  un¬ 
known  Larbaud,  I^autaud,  Segalcn,  Artaud, 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  and  Leiris;  the  foreign 
writers  Hesse,  I^rca,  Kafka,  Lawrence, 
Woolf,  and  Silone;  and  the  well-known  Va¬ 
lery,  Claudel,  Apollinaire,  Gide,  R.  Martin  du 
(iard,  Cendrars,  Breton,  Schwab,  and  Gue- 
henno. 
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Of  the  contributions  made  by  a  writer,  the 
most  frequently  praised  by  Rousseaux  is 
humanism:  Teilhard  de  Chardin  extends  hu¬ 
manism  to  (lod,  while  Hesse  believes  that 
humanism  of  the  twenty-first  century  must 
ilifler  completely  from  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  humanism  of  Rousseaux  and 
his  other  conclusions  frequently  rest  upon  an 
enmity  descrilied  by  his  quotation  from  Clau¬ 
del:  “The  Flauberts,  the  Taines,  the  Renans, 
the  Cjoncourts,  the  Zolas  . . .  are  full  of  black¬ 
ness,  nothingness,  skepticism,  and  despair.” 

Martha  O'Nan 
Millil{in  University 

®  Marc  Seguin.  Ce  panvre  Bonheur:  Im 
"derniere  passion  humaine"  de  Paul  Ver¬ 
laine.  Paris.  Silvaire.  1958.  151  pages. 
Bonheur  is  not  Verlaine’s  most  striking  vol¬ 
ume  of  [X)ems.  It  was  comjjosed  after  1886, 
after  the  [xiet  had  lost  his  friend  l.ucien 
Lctinois  in  1883  and  his  own  mother  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1886.  He  already  then  was  a  frequent  in¬ 
mate  of  hospitals;  he  had  ceased  boldly  ex- 
[K'rimcnting  in  metrics.  He  collected  pieces  of 
very  unequal  merit  until  1891,  poems  of 
('atholic  and  of  patriotic  inspiration  and 
avowedly  pagan  ones,  strung  together  in  the 
parallelism  dear  to  him.  In  this  very  precise 
monograph,  Marc  Seguin,  a  {X)et  himself  and 
the  author  of  a  book  on  Baudelaire,  meticu¬ 
lously  follows  Verlaine’s  composition  of  Bon¬ 
heur,  discriminates  between  the  failures  and 
the  few  felicitous  pieces  of  that  volume,  binds 
the  f)oems  with  the  author’s  biography,  and 
formulates  succinct  but  wise  conclusions  on 
Verlaine’s  availability  which  made  him  im¬ 
pressionable,  willess,  fierpetually  fluctuating, 
and  “sincere”  in  a  delilierately  calculated  way. 

Henri  Feyre 
Yale  University 

Elsa  Triolet,  tr.  Maiakovski:  Vers  et 
proses.  Paris.  Editeurs  Franqais  Keunis. 
1957.  498  pages  16  plates.  1,350  fr. 

Elsa  Triolet  states  in  her  introduction  that 
•Mayakovsky’s  [X)ctry  is  im[x)ssible  to  trans¬ 
late,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  faithful, 
thoroughly  comjx;tent  rendition  of  the  Soviet 
[xxrt’s  verse  (as  well  as  prose)  in  represtyita- 
tive,  if  not  generous  quantities.  In  so  doing, 
she  [Tcrforms  for  the  French-speaking  public 
what  Herbert  Marshall  did  for  EInglish  read¬ 
ers  with  his  Mayal{ovsky  and  His  Poetry  in 
1942.  However,  Triolet’s  renditions  are  more 
(x)lished  and  readable.  In  fact,  a  critical  [xiint 
may  lx:  raised  that  she  went  tot»  far  in  smooth¬ 
ing  out  the  obscurities  and  affectations  of  the 
original  text. 


The  translator,  who  is  a  sister  of  Lili  Brik, 
the  great  love  in  Mayakovsky’s  life,  knew  the 
(X)et  intimately  throughout  most  of  his  life.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  her  biographical 
contribution  offers  many  interesting  and  pro¬ 
vocative  details.  In  fact,  this  sketch  is  in  some 
ways  the  most  appealing  part  of  the  book. 

As  for  Mayakovsky’s  reputation  as  a  poet,  it 
is  far  from  secure.  While  celebrated  by  the 
Communists  as  a  “genius”  and  as  the  pace¬ 
setter  of  Soviet  {xjetry,  he  is  regarded  as  medi¬ 
ocre  by  many  responsible  critics.  The  early 
.Mayakovsky,  the  creator  of  A  Cloud  in  Trou¬ 
sers  (1915)  and  150,000,000  (1916),  has  an 
audacity  and  color  which  may  be  considered 
refreshing.  However,  as  he  proceeded  toward 
the  more  propagandist^  efforts  of  his  later 
jxrriod,  his  work  became  embarrassingly  crude 
and  affected. 

One  would  expect  an  intimate  friend  and 
sympathizer  of  Mayakovsky  as  man,  artist, 
and  Soviet  advocate,  such  as  Elsa  Triolet  re¬ 
veals  herself  to  be,  to  shed  some  new  light  on 
the  reasons  for  his  death.  Yet  she  does  no  more 
than  say  that  the  poet  “was  forever  haunted 
by  the  idea  of  suicide.”  This  is  no  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  usual  “Freudian”  explanation, 
to  say  nothing  of  Herbert  Marshall’s  ridicu¬ 
lous  allegation  of  a  “Trotzkyite  conspiracy.” 
If  we  are  to  take  Mayakovsky  seriously  at  all, 
we  should  rather  suppose  that  his  despair  was 
motivated  by  the  realization  that  not  his 
“galloping  horse”  ty^ie  of  poetry  was  to  form 
the  inspiration  of  the  common  man  of  Russia, 
but  the  gentle  and  refined  artistry  of  Pushkin 
and  those  who  followed  his  lead.  Mayakov¬ 
sky’s  suicide  resembles  more  the  deed  of  an 
artist  than  that  of  a  mere  sentimentalist.  And 
that  even  his  enemies  and  detractors  may  lx: 
willing  to  concede. 

Emanuel  Salgaller 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

^  Marguerite  Yourcenar.  Presentation  criti¬ 
que  de  Constantin  Cavafy,  186i-I9ii. 
Paris.  (lallimard.  1958.  292  pages.  750  fr. 
The  rehabilitation  of  one  of  the  three  great 
[xx-ts  of  nKxlern  (Ireece  (the  other  two  are 
Costis  Palamas  and  Angelos  Sikelianos)  is  now 
a  fact.  The  two  translations  of  his  fxxrms  pub 
lished  simultaneously  in  France  reaffirm  this 
|X)int. 

I'he  felicitous  translation  by  Marguerite 
Yourcenar  and  C.  Dimaras  is  a  serious  effort 
to  present  the  essence  of  Cavafy’s  poetic 
genius.  A  long  introduction  and  notes  facili¬ 
tate  the  unilerstanding  of  the  more  difficult 
(xtems.  The  translation  in  prose  is  wise  be- 
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cause  this  is  the  only  possible  way  to  render 
the  spirit  and  depths  of  the  poet. 

The  collaboration  of  the  translators  proves 
to  l>c  fruitful  and,  as  a  whole,  the  endeavor 
can  be  considered  a  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Michael  Rethis 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

**  (leorges  Andre.  Demain  cetait  I'ete.  Paris. 

spEs.  1958.  284  pages.  750  fr. 

There  is  hardly  any  plot  in  this  story,  yet  it  is 
hard  to  put  the  book  down  after  starting  it. 
The  scene  is  a  small  town  just  outside  Paris; 
the  time,  |une,  1939,  The  atmosphere  is  tense 
with  the  feeling  of  im|)ending  disaster,  and 
yet  the  people  in  the  story  try  to  ignore  it, 
fully  occupied  with  their  own  hopes  and  fears. 
As  the  jscople  move  across  the  scene  we  learn 
to  know  them  and  to  identify  ourselves  with 
them.  An  appealing  talc  skilfully  written. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  library 

**  Georges  Auclair.  Le  commttn  denomina- 
teur.  Paris,  (iallimard.  1958.  253  pages. 
090  fr. 

This  is  a  book  of  reflections  of  a  young  French¬ 
man  teaching  in  a  small  American  college  at 
a  time  of  [icrsonal  crisis.  With  this  lKK)k, 
“novel”  is  certainly  a  misnomer:  Almost  noth¬ 
ing  hapjxrns  to  the  “writer”  during  the  lime 
covered  by  the  diary  other  than  that  his  wife 
leaves  him.  The  foggy  hero — everything  alxiut 
him  is  indefinite  and  unsure — stews  over  what 
kind  of  people  he  and  his  wife  arc,  attempts  to 
analyze  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  is  troubled 
about  his  absence  from  France  at  a  time  of 
|X)litical  difficulties.  The  “hero”  has  a  few — 
very  few — friends  or  acquaintances,  but  is  un¬ 
able  to  l>c  close  to  them.  Since  almost  all  of 
them  arc  Eurojieans,  the  vacuum  in  which  he 
lives  is  even  emptier  with  regard  to  America. 

In  this  age  of  mass  civilization,  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  almost  disapjxrars,  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  positive  about  such  great  pains  and  trou¬ 
ble  taken  with  the  tiniest  folds  of  a  tortured 
soul — but  is  a  soul  as  sick  as  this  one  the  proper 
sole  subject  for  a  work  of  belles-lettres? 

Wilma  A.  Iggers 
Dillard  University 

**  Raymond  Barkan.  Les  nauf rages  de  I’Oc- 
cident.  Paris.  (Jrasset.  1958.  281  pages, 
810  fr. 

This  novel  of  the  Indo-Chinese  war  consists 
of  two  separate  but  simultaneous  stories  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  text.  One  asjiect  is  the  character 


study  of  an  ill-adjusted  French  newspaperman 
who  is  vainly  seeking  fulfilment  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  has  an  undefined  yearning  toward 
the  discipline  enforced  by  Communism.  The 
much  more  successful  half  of  the  book  consists 
of  a  vivid  and  overwhelmingly  realistic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  military  defeat  and  final  annihila¬ 
tion  of  a  company  of  French  soldiers  am¬ 
bushed  by  the  Communist  guerilla  forces.  The 
}X)wcr  of  these  scenes  is  masterful.  The  two 
seemingly  inevitable  tragedies  never  touch 
but  do  reinforce  the  sense  of  futility  in  the 
whole  adventure.  C.  Beaumont 

University  of  Alabama 

**  Jean  Bassan.  mauvais  cheval.  Paris. 

Plon,  1958.  303  pages.  840  fr. 
Twelfth-century  Italy  is  the  scene  of  Bassan’s 
second  novel.  Although  the  action  occurs  dur: 
ing  the  (luelph-tihibelline  strife,  the  author’s 
interest  is  sociological  rather  than  historical. 
1  lis  lx>ok  is  a  study  of  fear  and  of  its  demoral¬ 
izing  effects  u[X)n  a  free  society.  The  plot  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  several  levels  in  the  microcosm  of 
Vetto,  a  prosjierous  (lUelph  city,  and  intro¬ 
duces  the  mayor,  memliers  of  his  council,  and 
townspeople.  The  decay  of  freedom  l>egins 
when  nearby  Novi  falls  to  the  CJhil)eIlines. 
The  seeds  of  fear  take  root  within  Vetto’s 
walls,  lilieral  voices  arc  gradually  silenced,  and 
a  brutal  dictatorship  takes  the  helm. 

Bassan  presents  a  pitiless  case  against  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  these  somlser  pages,  but  we  find 
aesthetic  solace  in  his  skilful  treatment  of  a 
timeless  theme.  Robert  W.  Kretsch 

Queens  College 

^  Georges  Bayle.  Les  deserteurs.  Paris,  (ialli- 
mard.  1958.  188  pages.  500  fr. 

Five  (ierman  deserters  in  the  winter  of  1944 
stumble  across  the  Larzac  plateau  and  stop  at 
a  farmhouse.  The  inhabitants  lock  up  their 
house,  offer  only  some  straw  in  a  shed.  Driven 
by  cold  and  hunger,  the  deserters  attack  but 
are  repulsed.  One  dies  of  wounds,  two  die  in 
a  quarrel,  the  remaining  two  are  accepted, 
warmed,  fed.  The  next  night  they  are  guided 
through  snow  to  would-l)e  safety,  but  patrols 
from  the  Underground  track  them  to  their 
death. 

This  is  a  well-written,  dramatic  story,  where 
the  hatred  and  love  in  man,  so  inextricably 
welded  together,  force  the  action  on  to  its  pa¬ 
thetic  end.  Occasional  lapses  into  naive  char¬ 
acter  changes  notwithstanding,  Les  deserteurs 
makes  for  interesting  reading. 

Stanford  L.  Luce 
Miami  University 
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**  Jacques  Bens.  Valentin.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1958.  198  pages.  550  fr. 

Hens  here  conveys  the  state  of  mind  of  France’s 
young  people  who  correspond  to  England’s 
“angry  young  men’’  or  America’s  “beat  gen¬ 
eration.’’  But  the  difference,  as  exemplified  in 
Valentin,  is  great.  If  we  are  to  believe  this 
short  novel,  tbe  French  tyj)es  are  given  neither 
to  angry  criticism  nor  to  irresponsible  zen- 
hedonism.  They  are  engages,  dedicated  to  a 
sincerely  personal  vision.  They  criticize  the 
world  in  which  they  find  themselves  by  the 
severe  means  of  having  as  little  as  possible  to 
do  with  it.  They  know  what  they  want  and 
they  ask  only  to  be  let  alone  to  pursue  their 
destinies  as  they  see  them. 

Valentin  is  a  potter,  dedicated  to  the  mission 
of  making  tastefully  designed  and  executed 
vessels.  Having  left  Paris  and  having  found 
the  best  place  where  he  can  practice  his  craft, 
he  welcomes  visitors  only  if  they  do  not  in¬ 
trude  on  his  dedicated  life.  He  welcomes 
Etienne,  who  comes  to  help  him  in  the  deli¬ 
cately  hazardous  job  of  firing  a  kiln  full  of  his 
latest  creations,  but  he  is  quite  disturbed  when 
another  friend,  Pierre,  appears  with  Jeanne,  a 
girl  who  has  been  brought  down  because  Val¬ 
entin’s  Parisian  friends  liclieve  he  is  in  need  of 
this  kind  of  distraction.  Although  a  few  times 
this  modern  St.  Anthony  is  tempted  to  aban¬ 
don  his  mission,  his  firm  dedication  saves  him, 
and  Pierre  and  Jeanne  return  to  Paris  without 
having  lured  him  away  from  his  goal. 

Baldly,  this  is  all  there  is  to  the  novel,  which 
in  a  longer  work  alx)ut  a  similarly  dedicated 
artist<raftsman  (such  as  jean  Christophe) 
would  constitute  merely  one  incident.  Bens  ap¬ 
parently  considers  such  a  fragment  sufficient  to 
convey  his  vision  of  the  characters  he  has  cre¬ 
ated.  Their  lives  have  been  fragmented  by 
war  and  by  a  severe  disillusionment  which  has 
left  them  a  belief  only  in  themselves  and  in 
what  they  can  do.  They  ask  only  to  be  left  to 
work  out  their  solitary  salvations  as  best  they 
can,  without  the  impingement  of  the  well- 
meaning  but  mistaken  world.  Bens  conveys 
his  message  flatly  in  a  sparse  style  that  st.ates 
the  relevant  facts,  descril)es  the  incidents,  dis¬ 
plays  the  central  characters’  ideas,  and  leaves 
it  at  that.  This  makes  for  a  novel  that  is  not 
“powerful”  in  the  accepted  sense,  but  which 
exerts  pathetic  [wwer  in  its  apjieal. 

Warren  R.  Wicl(liffe 
Burlingame,  Calif. 

^  Pierrc-Valentin  Berthier.  L’enfant  des  om¬ 
bres.  Paris.  Calmann-Lcvy.  1957.  325 
pages.  855  fr. 

This  sequel  to  the  author’s  Cheri-honhomme 


and  Mademoiselle  Dictateur  opens  with  the 
1940  German  invasion  of  France  and  covers 
the  war  years.  The  plot  lacks  the  usual  ro¬ 
mantic  interest,  and  the  action  centers  about 
the  search  for  a  French  orphan,  wounded  by 
the  invaders,  taken  to  Germany,  and  there  im¬ 
bued  with  Nazi  fanaticism.  The  boy  makes 
brief  appearances  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  rambling  tale,  and  the  intervening  pages 
introduce  a  motley  group  of  people  linked  by 
their  common  interest  in  the  child’s  fate. 
Events  occur  in  haphazard  fashion,  and  our 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  characters  is 
at  liest  superficial.  We  trust  that  familiarity 
with  the  two  earlier  volumes  lends  more  form 
and  meaning  to  L’enfant  des  ombres. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Queens  College 

Jacques  de  Bourbon  Busset.  Moi,  Cisar. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  152  pages.  500  fr. 

- Fugue  a  deux  voix.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1958.  197  pages.  490  fr. 

These  two  works,  each  one  labeled  a  recit  rath¬ 
er  than  a  novel,  were  published  simultaneously 
and  give  evidence  of  the  author’s  wide-ranging 
talents.  One  is  a  portrait  or  characterization  of 
Julius  Caesar,  the  other  is  a  tender  love  story 
in  a  contemporary  Parisian  setting,  Moi,  Ce¬ 
sar  has  the  form  of  a  monologue;  Caesar  is  dic¬ 
tating  to  a  scribe  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
Ides  of  March,  the  day  when  he  would  be  as¬ 
sassinated.  He  meditates  on  his  political  ce- 
reer,  his  military  exploits,  his  relations  with 
Calpurnia,  his  memories  of  Cornelia  and  Julia, 
and  his  ambitions  for  further  conquests.  All 
this  results  in  a  vivid  tribute  to  Caesar  as  a 
brilliantly  ruthless,  yet  human  personality. 
Fugue  a  deux  voix  has  more  plot,  more  psy- 
cological  complexity,  and  [lerhaps  wider  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  The  subject  is  a  crisis  between 
lovers,  on  the  one  hand  a  dedicated  engineer 
who  fears  that  marriage  might  interfere  with 
his  career,  on  the  other  a  sensitive  young  wom¬ 
an  who  lives  in  a  world  of  art.  On  the  day  that 
is  to  determine  their  future,  each  one  is  alone, 
wandering  aimlessly  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  awaiting  the  difficult  moment  when 
they  must  meet  and  reach  their  decision.  In 
successive  chapters  each  takes  his  turn  in  weav¬ 
ing  a  tissue  of  dreams,  memories,  and  yearn¬ 
ings.  This  delicately  wrought  “fugue”  is  a 
perceptive  and  arresting  study  of  emotional 
responses,  Philip  A.  Wadsworth 

University  of  Illinois 

**  Pierre  Brisson.  Doublecoeur.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1958.  U)9  pages.  450  fr. 

A  middle-aged  but  nevertheless  immature 
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hero,  Jean  dtt  Doublecoeur,  leaves  his  mistress 
Stella  vacationing  on  the  Riviera  for  a  brief 
visit  to  Paris.  There  he  becomes  involved  in 
a  quarrel  l)ctwcen  a  former  mistress  and  her 
daughter  l)cfore  returning  to  Stella.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  main  thesis — that  we  all  secretly  carry 
a  second  personality  within  us — could  have 
made  a  good  novel  subject,  but  unfortunately 
the  present  treatment  is  too  brief  to  lie  a  char¬ 
acter  study,  too  disjointed  to  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  style  is  noteworthy  for  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  hut  as  one  of  the  characters  says,  “II 
n’y  a  pas  dc  quoi  faire  une  histoire.” 

Waller  G.  l^nglois 
Boston  College 

*  Jean-Pierre  Chabrol.  Vn  homme  de  trop. 

Paris.  Ciallimard.  1958.  259  pages.  650  fr. 
Tension  and  realism  characterizx  this  novel 
describing  the  Resistance  movement  in  France 
during  1943.  The  nervous  quality  of  the  nar¬ 
ration  is  felt  in  the  staccato  style,  the  rapid 
dialogue,  and  a  continual  notation  of  the  hour 
in  six  days  of  fighting.  The  coarse  sjieech  of 
the  maquisards  makes  the  drama  come  alive. 
Eternal  problems  are  revealed:  Does  the  end 
justify  the  means  in  war?  Should  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  homme  de  trop  and  so  many  men  be  killed 
for  a  cause?  Chabrol  also  presents  other  sides 
of  war:  the  camaraderie  of  wartime,  the  {X)ssi- 
bilities  of  character  development  offered  to 
mediocre  types  by  crucial  situations.  The  novel 
is  a  scries  of  dialogue  scenes  that  render  faith¬ 
fully  the  sharp  atmosphere.  Plot  and  character 
arc  secondary  to  ideas. 

Patricia  A/.  Gathercole 
Roanol^e  College 

jean  Escande.  Du  Flouze.  Paris.  Seuil. 

1958.  190  pages.  500  fr. 

Like  several  novels  issuing  recently  from 
France,  Escandc’s  book  is  a  group  portrait. 
One  notable  feature  links  this  novel  with  the 
sister  art  of  painting:  ft  is  essentially  static. 

The  chief  characters,  young  novices  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  attend  the  Ecole  dcs  Beaux  Arts  and 
live  Bohemian  lives  without  sloshing  around 
in  the  sentimentalities  of  enjoying  the  high 
jinks  that  distinguished  the  Rodolphes  and 
Mi  mis  of  a  more  naive  day  from  the  sober 
Iwurgeoisie.  While  a  few  of  the  characters 
know  love  and  a  few  desire  to  create  licauty, 
an  obsession  with  money  leads  the  majority 
to  l)end  their  talents  to  questionable  uses. 
Young  Morbras  “liones  up”  on  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  literature  in  order  to  market  valuable  first 
editions  stolen  by  his  enterprising  friend,  Pata- 
[Ktn.  PataiH)n,  setting  up  as  an  independent 


architect,  exploits  and  swindles  the  genuinely 
able  Tapis. 

Though  Escande  writes  with  wit  and  econ¬ 
omy,  few  readers  will  find  the  uneventful  lives 
of  his  characters  engrossing.  Nevertheless,  the 
thoughtful  will  recognize  the  power  of  his 
attack  on  “Americanization” — as  Europeans 
regrettably  label  the  downgrading  of  cultural 
values. 

James  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 

Jean  Fougcrc.  /-a  vie  de  chdteau.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1958.  247  pages.  570  fr. 
The  twentieth-century  castellan  of  Im  vie  de 
chateau  is  a  Parisian  who  buys  a  country 
home;  then,  a  cow  which  will  calve,  he  says, 
“if  (lod  is  willing”;  and,  finally,  seed  from 
which  a  salad  springs  but  which  worms  and 
snails  see  at  once.  He  wants  proper  plumbing, 
but  the  plumber  loses  interest  upon  discover¬ 
ing  the  Parisian’s  taste  is  too  vulgar  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  ro4e  marble  tub.  Finding  animal  na¬ 
ture  in  chiggers  and  human  nature  in  his  titled 
neighlK)r,  he  decides  that  it  is  not  easy  to  be  an 
animal.  He  realizes,  at  last,  that  the  possessor 
is  possessed.  The  style  smiles  philosophically 
and  is  elated  by  Nature. 

Martha  O'Nan 
Millil{in  University 

**  Luce  Gaudeau.  lut  coupable.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1958.  191  pages.  510  fr. 

This  story  of  a  ferocious  maternal  love  leading 
to  crime  can  not  help  bringing  to  the  reader’s 
mind  Mauriac’s  Genitrix:  same  possessive 
mother,  same  jealousy  towards  the  daughter- 
in-law,  similar  tragic  ending  presented  in  the 
very  first  pages  of  the  book,  same  self-exam¬ 
ination  on  the  part  of  the  son.  But  the  love 
fxrtween  the  younger  people  is  one  of  joy  and 
purity,  and  the  story  centers  more  exclusively 
on  the  narrator’s  attempts  at  assigning  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  tragedy.  A  fair  picture  of  life 
in  a  small  Brittany  village  serves  as  the  back- 
gr<iund  to  the  psychological  questioning  of  the 
hero. 

Franfoise  Gourier 
University  of  New  Mexico 

**  Eric  Jourdan.  I.es  penchants  ohscurs.  Paris. 

Plon.  1958.  271  pages.  750  fr. 

In  this  novel,  as  in  his  earlier  Im  ditresse  et  la 
violence,  Eric  Jourdan  has  applied  a  consider¬ 
able  writing  talent  to  an  unworthy  subject. 
The  same  characters  apjiear:  the  aimless, 
amoral,  misguided  youths;  the  old  and  the 
young  woman  of  passion;  men  of  violence. 


The  sensuous  element  is  again  abundantly 
present  and  few  acts  of  sexual  perversion  are 
omitted.  The  idle,  undirected  existence  of 
Didier  and  Gilles  includes  at  first  only  de¬ 
baucheries,  but  soon  these  lead  to  crime  and 
finally  to  the  youths’  moral  and  physical  de¬ 
struction.  Yet  Eric  Jourdan  has  descriptive 
[K)wers  not  found  in  many  novelists.  One  can 
only  wish  that  his  often  poetic  style  could  lie 
appreciated  in  a  more  poetic  setting. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

**  Joseph  Kessel.  Le  lion.  Paris.  (lallimard. 

1958.  317  pages.  750  fr. 

The  Royal  Park,  Kenya,  is  the  scene  of  Kes- 
sel’s  latest  novel  of  suspense.  A  girl  of  ten, 
daughter  of  the  Park’s  administrator,  is  the 
precocious  heroine,  and  the  extraordinary 
"hero”  is  her  pet,  a  jungle  lion  at  the  height  of 
his  powers.  Through  the  narration  of  a  sen¬ 
sitive  French  traveler,  accidentally  enmeshed 
in  the  tension-filled  world  of  a  child  and  her 
ill-matched  parents,  we  watch  the  strange  in¬ 
timacy  of  girl  and  lion  grow  to  fierverse  and 
sinister  proportions,  and  await  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  the  startling  denouement  with  its  varied 
re^wreussions. 

Rich  in  local  color  and  pregnant  with  psy¬ 
chological  implications,  Le  lion  is  an  absorbing 
tale  in  the  tradition  of  Balzac’s  Passion  dans  le 
desert  and  Robinson  Jeffers’s  Roan  Stallion. 

Robert  IV.  Kretsch 
Queens  College 

^  Pierre  Malan.  La  queue  du  paon.  Paris. 

Albin  iMichel.  1958.  189  pages.  500  fr. 

This  novel  is,  at  l)est,  imagination  making  use 
of  analytical,  suggestive  language,  in  order  to 
describe,  against  a  background  of  Paris  by 
night,  the  animal  tropism  of  a  few  club  men 
ami  women.  In  that  world,  neither  love  nor 
women,  but  the  “peacock  tail,”  or  sexual  pleas¬ 
ure,  is  the  only  reality,  and  the  one  theme 
which  unifies  the  intentionally  schematic  por¬ 
traits  of  different  people  searching,  or  obtain 
ing,  sensual  satisfaction. 

Uneven  in  quality,  this  novel  can  be  seen  as 
related  to  the  new  “avant-garde”  writings  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  disregards  psychological  analysis. 
It  has  not,  however,  severed  itself  from  previ¬ 
ous  literary  movements,  from  Rimbaud  to 
Proust,  for  it  still  relies  for  interest  on  irony, 
stark  realism,  social  conditioning,  and  impres¬ 
sionism. 

Eliane  Newkirk. 

Wells  College 
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**  Renee  Massip.  Les  deesses.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1958.  267  pages.  650  fr. 

This  light  novel,  as  fluffy  and  unsubstantial 
as  meringue,  owes  nothing  to  classical  inspira¬ 
tion,  for  the  goddesses  of  the  title  are  only  the 
members  of  the  advanced  gymnastic  class  of 
that  apostle  of  physical  education,  Victor  Va- 
leur.  After  their  rhythmic  exercises  to  protect 
their  not-so-youthful  grace  against  the  menace 
of  advancing  age,  their  spicy  conversations  in 
and  after  the  shower  furnish  the  disconnected 
plot.  By  a  tour  de  force  of  the  author,  the  nar¬ 
rator  Claude  Celte,  herself  one  of  the  goddess¬ 
es,  manages  to  combine  innate  decency  and 
loyalty  to  her  husband  with  a  most  amoral 
indulgence  towards  the  amorous  intrigues, 
jealousies,  and  duplicities  of  these  other  de¬ 
votees  of  the  “body  beautiful,”  in  whose  sophis¬ 
ticated  world  the  death  of  a  husband  in  an 
airplane  crash  or  of  a  comrade  in  childbirth 
causes  hardly  a  ripple. 

Maxwell  A.  Smith 
University  of  Chattanooga 

Rene  Masson.  Le  parlementaire  vertueux. 

Paris.  Laffont.  1957.  326  pages.  690  fr. 
.Mthough  this  novel  takes  place  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  what  might  be  called  political. 
Rather,  politics  serve  as  a  background  for  the 
study  of  the  “virtuous  memlier  of  Parliament.” 
It  is  the  story  of  a  newly-elected  depute  from 
the  provinces  who  has  all  the  high  ideals  of 
youth  wishing  to  serve  his  country,  but  who, 
upon  discovery  of  the  brutal  and  ugly  realities 
of  political  compromise,  feels  revulsion  for  all 
he  sees.  The  “I”  of  the  novel  is  anything  but 
a  “virtuous”  deputy,  and  in  his  attempts  to 
make  the  young  man  more  pliable,  he  ends  in 
feeling  a  real  hate  for  him.  Something  of  this 
feeling  rubs  off  on  the  reader  as  well,  alas! 
One  begins  to  wonder  whether  or  not  he  had 
ever  read  a  newspajier  l>etore  his  election.  In 
some  ways,  Balzac’s  Ixs  employes  is  recalled 
by  Masson’s  novel,  which  is  a  curious  one,  alive 
and  subtly  written. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

Jean-Marc  Montguerre.  Les  eleves.  Paris. 

Correa.  1958.  230  pages. 

.Mthough  one  cannot  argue  with  its  message — 
that  we  must  make  our  own  happiness — this 
novel  fails  to  satisfy.  The  reader  is  [lermitted 
to  attend  the  inspirational  Left-bank  lectures 
given  by  a  great  actor  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  teaching  young  people  self-fulfillment, 
and  to  follow  the  effects  of  his  teaching  on  six 
of  his  disciples.  The  .actor’s  s[x:ll  is  finally  hro- 
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ken  and  his  pupils  strike  out  on  their  own 
after  one  of  their  number  commits  suicide.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  lectures  sampled  are  more  ob¬ 
vious  than  inspired,  thus  partially  destroying 
the  credibility  of  the  novel.  In  addition,  the 
author  reveals  a  weakness  for  lalx)red  and 
at  times  questionable  imagery. 

Milton  D.  Emont 
Dtnison  University 

**  Klisalieth  Petit.  Mademoiselle  Simon,  pro- 
fesseur  adjoint.  Paris.  Plon.  1958.  248 
pages.  690  fr. 

Whoever  has  liecn  exjxjsed  to  the  atmosphere 
of  a  European  sc1uk)1  for  girls  will  recognize 
in  the  setting  of  this  novel  a  very  realistic  [wr- 
Irayal.  It  is,  however,  loo  unrelieved,  too  som- 
Iwr.  It  is  not  I  lelene  Simon’s  occupation  as  a 
teacher  that  explains  the  ennui  rongeur  that 
seems  to  jxrrvade  her  life.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  instituteurs  that  seem,  to  this  reviewer,  cari¬ 
catures  rather  than  (xirtraits: 

Ainsi  clcvrc  t-nlrc  unc  iiutc  forccncc  a  Touvraxc 
ct  un  pt-rc  tlont  Ics  poulcs,  Ic  journal  ct  la  [icclic 
alrsorbaicnt  touics  Ics  sympathies,  Helene  avail 
develop|>e  cn  silence  un  petit  cancer  jicrsonnel: 
un  ennui  rongeur  qui  devorait  sa  vie.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  l)e  ho|)ed  that  this  Ixxik,  which  reveals 
a  sensitive  and  gifted  author,  will  Ixr  followed 
by  other,  more  broadly,  reasonably,  and  sol¬ 
idly  based  studies  of  life.  Ultra-naturalism 
docs  not  seem  to  I)c  conducive  to  a  good  novel 
in  our  day,  as  it  tends  to  narrow  a  writer’s 
vision.  Georgette  R.  Schuler 

Morris  Harvey  College 

**  (luy  Ponce  delvcon.  Les  tours  de  la  14'  rue. 
Paris.  Calmann-Ecvy.  1958.  234  pages. 
590  fr. 

In  this  IxHik,  a  Frenchman  tells  in  the  first 
jx-rson  of  an  American  ex-(>.l.’s  inability  to 
readjust  to  life  in  America  upon  his  return 
from  Eurojx;. 

The  style  is  clear  and  spontaneous,  and  the 
description  of  the  (irccnwich  Village  milieu  is 
crassly  realistic  in  one  sense,  while  on  the  other 
hand  obviously  presenting  a  view  which  a 
Frenchman  raised  on  Ux)  much  Duhamel 
thinks  an  .American  should  have.  However, 
what  is  more  disturbing  is  that,  like  Schlemihl 
who  had  no  shadow,  the  hero  has  no  character 
— in  fact,  no  name,  no  pride,  no  will — only  ex- 
|>criences.  The  end  of  the  book  finds  him  in 
the  Bellevue  psychiatric  ward — on  whose  li¬ 
brary  shelves  one  would  welcome  this  Ixxik  as 
an  excellent  study  of  schizophrenia. 

Wilma  A.  Iggers 
Dillard  University 


**  Pierre  Francis  Schneeberger.  Emmanuelle 
ou  Le  doute.  Paris,  (iallimard.  1958.  215 
pages.  590  fr. 

A  clever  variation  of  the  love  triangle  revolv¬ 
ing  around  the  romantic  escapades  of  the  enig¬ 
matic  Emmanuelle.  In  bringing  about  and  re¬ 
solving  the  issue,  the  author  concentrates  on 
portraits  of  two  very  congenial  artistic  temper¬ 
aments:  Nicolas  and  Remy,  while  not  yet  in 
complete  harmony  with  their  middle-class  en¬ 
vironment,  adjust  to  it,  each  in  his  way,  with 
only  moderate  reluctance  and  a  minimal  sacri¬ 
fice  of  ideals.  The  relative  compatibility  of 
artist  and  Ixjurgeois  society  is  emphasized  by 
contrast  with  an  untalented,  unshaven  pseudo¬ 
idealist  intent  on  “epater  les  bourgeois,”  who 
ap|)ears  as  a  caricature  of  the  non-conformist 
garret-dweller.  Subtly  interwoven  is  the  pow¬ 
erful  motivating  force  which  animates  the 
characters:  Uncertainty,  the  ephemeral  and  de¬ 
ceptive  nature  of  reality,  frustrates  all  attempts 
to  grasp  hold  of  life.  For  those  unwilling  to 
accept  “le  doute”  the  result  is  tragedy;  learning 
to  tolerate  its  anguish  is  to  find  maturity. 

Schneeberger’s  ability  to  handle  the  com¬ 
monplace  with  originality  and  confidence  has 
given  us  a  very  promising  first  novel. 

Arnold  Joseph 
University  of  ()/(lahoma 

**  Simone  Tery.  Beaux  enfants  qui  nhesitez 
pas.  .  .  .  Paris.  Editeurs  Franijais  Reunis. 
1957.  446  pages.  750  fr. 

This  mixture  of  propaganda,  sentimentality, 
and  reportage  owes  its  title  to  a  }X)cm  by  Ara¬ 
gon.  The  action  spans  the  years  1935-36,  and 
the  plot  deals  with  the  conversion  to  the  Marx¬ 
ist  cause  of  a  love-starved  divorcee,  spiritually 
kin  to  Emma  Bovary.  Unrequited  love  for  a 
young  comrade  drives  h?r  to  a  suicide  at¬ 
tempt,  but  as  the  story  ends  we  see  her  head¬ 
ing  for  Party  membership,  new  life,  and  new 
infatuations.  In  contrast  to  its  old-style  ro¬ 
manticism,  the  Ixxik  offers  a  detailed  account 
of  the  1935  Paris  Writers’  Congress,  a  glowing 
travelogue  of  the  u.s.s.r.,  and  a  glimpse  of  a 
('ommunist  cell  in  action. 

Madame  Tery  doubtless  conceived  her  novel 
as  a  jieritxl  piece,  reflecting  the  idealism  of  the 
middle  nineteen-thirties.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  otherwise,  to  take  it  seriously. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Oueens  College 

**  Iaci)ues  Tournicr.  Ee  mai  florentin.  Paris. 

l.a  Table  Rondc.  1958.  205  pages.  520  fr. 
This  little  story  is  about  a  young  Frenchman 
who  w’ent  to  Florence  on  business  for  a  few 


days  duriiij;  the  summer  and  stayed  at  Fiesolc, 
seven  kilometers  from  Florence,  at  the  home 
of  a  widow  and  her  unmarried  daughter, 
Anna.  The  author  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
Italian  family  life,  its  conventions  and  rules, 
particularly  with  reference  to  women  living  in 
outlying  villages.  At  a  time  when  tourists  of 
all  European  countries  are  constantly  exchang¬ 
ing  visits  with  their  neighbors,  thanks  to  the 
ease  of  automobile  travel,  this  romantic  novel 
points  to  the  dangers  of  chance  meetings  in  the 
lives  of  the  unsophisticated  and  sheltered.  It 
has  all  the  elements  of  a  Franco-Italian  film — 
a  light  love  interlude  and  the  beautiful  Italian 
countryside. 

Vierre  Courtines 
Otieens  College 

**  Paul  Zumthor.  Les  hautes  caux.  Paris, 
Mondiales.  1958.  2(^^  pages.  700  fr. 

A  second  novel  by  Zumthor,  a  philologist  and 
specialist  in  medieval  studies.  His  first  novel, 
Im  griffe,  told  of  a  Swiss  village  terrorized  by 
a  wild  cat.  l^s  hautes  eaux  is  again  a  tale  of 
catastrophe,  this  time  a  Hood  in  Holland;  but, 
whereas  in  l^  gi'iffc  attention  was  dispersed 
by  an  attempt  to  explain  the  reactions  of  many 
different  groups  of  people,  lus  hautes  eaux 
concentrates  its  horror  by  concerning  itself 
wholly  with  the  trial  of  one  family  in  the  three 
days  while  sea  water  rises  in  and  around  its 
home.  The  head  of  the  family,  a  religious  peas¬ 
ant,  believes  himself  to  be  another  Abraham 
tried  by  (lod.  The  strength  of  his  faith  and  the 
passion  of  his  son’s  rebellion  are  fit  emotions 
to  pit  against  the  storm.  Zumthor  shows  real 
growth  and  ability  in  his  new  novel. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Concord  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library 

M  C'luyd’Arcangues.  F.ugcnia.  Paris.  Seghers. 

1958.  8?  pages. 

A  dozen  or  more  fine  poems  within  three  ma¬ 
jor  groups,  of  which  Le  prisonnier  du  mois 
d’avril  relates  to  deportation  by  the  Ciermans, 
with  a  moving  personal  symlwlism  of  the  pris¬ 
on  as  a  barrier  to  living.  The  first  sequence,  to 
Fhigcnia,  is  reminiscent  of  Eluard,  in  the  struc¬ 
tural  effects  (“Ic  t’appellc  Eugenia” — I’ecris 
ton  nom”),  in  the  grace  of  image  (“Pour  la 
chaleur  permise — Pour  les  silences  concertes”), 
and  an  optimism  resulting  from  a  break  with 
the  past  (“Jc  reinvente  les  saisons”).  These 
traits  arc  integrated  with  an  original  theme  of 
roads  and  nature,  and  glimpses  of  Autcuil, 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 
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**  Jules  Minnc.  Les  chemins  de  la  planetc. 

Malincs.  c.e.i..f.  1959.  103  pages. 

Minnc,  born  in  1903,  has  published  over  twen¬ 
ty  volumes,  seven  in  Brussels  from  1929  to 
1938,  others  later  in  the  Congo  and  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  indicating  residence  in  the  equatorial 
regions  whose  atmosphere  preoccupies  him. 
The  present  volume  seems  to  be  a  word  from 
Africa  (“ccs  messages  nes  d’ailleurs”)  to  his 
homeland  (“pour  Pexilc  passant  .  .  .  ,  toi 
I’cxilc  .  .  .”).  The  title  refers  to  meditations  on 
the  fate  of  the  traveler,  engrossed  with  the 
beauty  of  forests  and  seasons  and  the  light  of 
day  in  the  movement  of  sea  and  rivers;  man  is 
shut  in  by  such  visions  (“les  mille  chemins  sont 
dcs  homes  humaines”).  The  final  sequence, 
Terre  bantoue,  recalls  the  tropics  of  Claudel 
and  Cesaire  in  the  rhythmic  treatment  of 
forces  and  a  return  “aux  sources  seculaires.” 

Francis  f.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

Ciuy  Sylvestre,  ed.  Anthologie  de  la  poesie 
canadienne  fran^aise.  Montreal.  Beauche- 
min.  1958,  xxiii  -f  298  pages.  $2.50. 

In  this  comprehensive  anthology  Sylvestre 
shows  the  various  trends  of  French-Canadian 
poetry  from  its  beginning  to  the  present.  His 
selections  range  from  the  early  Romantic  ones, 
patriotic  in  inspiration,  to  those  of  the  present 
that  portray  the  human  mind  in  its  aspirations 
and  torments.  The  “poetes  du  Terroir,”  the 
“Ecole  Litteraire  de  Montreal,”  Traditional¬ 
ists  and  the  young  generation,  sixty-nine  po¬ 
ets  in  all,  are  represented  by  some  of  their  best 
known  works. 

Sylvestre  points  out  the  weaknesses  as  well 
as  the  beauties  of  French-Canadian  poetry  in  a 
critical  introduction  to  this  second  edition.  1  Ic 
writes  that  present-day  poets  of  Quebec  are 
casting  aside  French  influence,  and  are  cre¬ 
ating,  at  times  unsuccessfully,  a  new  poetic 
language  in  free  verse.  The  anthologist  real¬ 
izes  that  some  of  the  last  selections  included, 
dated  1956,  may  have  to  be  eliminated  in  later 
years.  The  collection  merits  attention. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
Roano/(e  College 

**  I.ucicnne  julien  Cain.  Trois  essais  sur 
Paul  Valery.  Paris,  (lallimard.  1958.  197 
pages  8  plates.  600  fr. 

I'ew  critics  have  gone  farther  and  decfier  into 
the  analysis  of  the  mechanism  of  Valery’s  cre¬ 
ative  thought  than  Mme  Cain  in  these  three 
essays.  Friend  and  confidante  of  the  poet  for 
ten  consecutive  years,  she  watched  him  think¬ 
ing,  talking,  writing,  always  “mure  dans  son 
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unite”  and  following  with  an  invincible  deter¬ 
mination  the  j;oal  he  had  set  for  himself.  He, 
an  enemy  of  the  novel,  wished  to  make  of  his 
Spirit  the  hero  of  a  novel,  Lucienne  Cain  states 
keenly.  The  world  of  matter  was  hut  a  sprinj;- 
Ixjard  to  his  spiritual  endeavors.  Yet,  from 
time  to  time,  he  would  redesetnd  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete,  which  he  would  then 
use  as  an  instrument  of  symlxils  tor  his  poetry. 
The  languajje,  however,  never  became  for  him 
an  end  in  itself,  as  it  had  for  his  master  Mal- 
larme;  for  Valery  it  always  remained  a  means 
— “la  manicre  transitoire  avec  laquelle  I’ctre 
|>ensant  edifie  ses  constructions.” 

While  the  first  essay  concentrates  mainly  on 
this  transmutation  of  the  material  into  the 
spiritual,  the  second  examines  Poe’s  impact  on 
V^alcry's  thought,  and  the  similarity  of  their  in¬ 
tellectual  process.  The  thinl  shows  that  V^alc- 
ry’s  work  is  not  only  the  pure  crystal  of  a  soli¬ 
tary  mind,  but  also  a  human  cry.  “La  hcaute 
tie  I’oeuvre  de  Valery,”  the  author  concludes, 
“e’est  que,  comme  toutes  les  oeuvres  ardentes, 
elle  est  demeurcc  un  cri,”  and  no  one  was  more 
jxiignantly  aware  of  the  most  frightful  [leril  ol 
our  time:  the  “Enemy  of  Thought.” 

.Mme  ('ain’s  Ixxik  will  not  appeal  to  lazy 
minds.  Although  she  traces  occasionally  play¬ 
ful  portraits  of  the  poet,  pris  stir  Ic  rtf,  her 
work  is  altogether  rigorously  condensed  and 
sharp,  and  her  language  is  often  hermetic.  But 
how  rewarding  for  the  eager  stuilent' 

Rence  I^ng 
T tdanc  U niversity 

**  Paul  Claudel.  (Jut  nc  sutiffrc  pits  .  .  .  Re¬ 
flexions  stir  le  prohlemc  soeial.  Paris.  (Lil- 
limard.  1958.  155  pages.  5(10  fr. 

The  eilitors  present  this  volume  as  a  new  and 
“amateur”  siile  of  Claudel.  But  one  can  not 
help  asking  why  the  poet-dramatist-tliplomat, 
having  sjsent  so  much  of  his  lile  under  so  many 
flags,  should  not  have  hatl  suggestions  ami 
convictions  alxjut  the  directions  that  his  own 
nation  might  take  alter  1945.  For,  in  these 
pages,  the  locus  is  set  u}K)n  Claudel’s  attempts 
to  fathom  the  prf)hlem  of  how  Frenchmen, 
and  their  families,  might  seek  selfhootl  in 
whatever  human  structure  might  come  into 
lieing  in  France  alter  lilxrration.  One  of  the 
postw’ar  problems  for  Claudel  was,  if  one  may 
manufacture  a  quote,  “What  may  he  built, 
ideally  and  in  reality,  within  and  u|xm  Franeta 
rasa?  ’  His  rcs|xmse  was  a  plea  that  internally 
cooperative  undertakings  be  made  in  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  charity,  that  enter¬ 
prise  lae  undertaken  freely  and  among  united 
groups  dedicated  to  the  salvation  of  the  indi¬ 


vidual  and  his  dignity.  The  most  curious  fact 
alxaut  this  volume  is  that  one  docs  not  lay  it 
aside  with  the  feeling  that  it  should  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  Utopia.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 

Uommage  a  Roy  Campbell.  Mrntpcllier. 
“La  Licornc.”  1958.  14()  pages  -|-  ^  plates. 
Through  a  flamlxayant  manner,  Roy  ('ampbcll 
protested  against  the  socialized,  ungenerous, 
and  tame  features  of  our  times.  But  this  splen¬ 
did  “colonial”  poet — witness  here  the  doz.cn 
poems,  splendid  still  in  Armand  (luibcrt’s 
French — was  also  a  genuine  friend:  Witness 
his  friends’  attachment.  Dame  Edith  Sitwell, 
Lawrence  Durrell,  and  other  British  and 
French  waiters  pay  him  tribute.  Fellow  South 
Africans  draw  his  most  telling  likenesses — Uis 
Kriegc  and  Alan  Paton.  Paton  shows  Camp- 
liell’s  virtues  for  all  to  sec,  but  does  not  hide 
his  flaws.  For  those  who  have  not  read  his 
autobiographies,  Campbell  reveals  himself  in 
a  long  last  letter  to  Cilette  Ofaire,  also  repro¬ 
duced:  vain,  deluded,  loving  yarns,  exuberant, 
and  charming.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Lettres  d’Oeeident  de  "L'lliade”  a  "L’es- 
poir.”  Neuch.itcl.  Baconnicre.  1958.  295 
p.igcs.  15  Sw.  fr. 

The  twelve  essays  in  this  collection  fall  into 
three  areas:  classical  times,  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  from  Romanticism 
to  the  present.  ).-Ch.  Pottcrat  reminds  us  with 
admirable  jsenctration  that  Tht'ophilc  de  Viau 
is  a  very  moral  poet  as  well  as  an  angered 
critic  of  a  painfully  distressing  world  of  preju¬ 
dice  and  hypocrisy.  His  honest  individualism 
oscillates  between  rustic  simplicity  and  meta¬ 
phoric  extravagance.  The  tone  of  his  poetry 
is  unic]ue,  and  it  is  impatient  with  rules  just 
as  his  own  free  spirit  gasped  for  air  in  the  Con- 
ciergeric.  An  erotic  and  metaphysical  dream¬ 
er,  Thcophile  does  not  belong  to  Malherbe’s 
race  of  poets.  Jacques  Sulliger  explores  the 
relationship  lietwcen  man  and  the  gods  in  the 
Iliad  and  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine 
what  is  divine  and  what  is  strictly  human  in 
the  life  of  action.  He  offers  valuable  arguments 
in  favor  of  a  psychological  rather  than  an  eth¬ 
ical  interpretation  of  Homer.  Other  signifi¬ 
cant  essays  are  on  Jacques  Riviere  and  Mal- 
raux.  George  Humphrey 

Ttilane  University 

^  Rencontres  Internationales  de  (leneve. 
L'Homme  et  I’atome.  Neuchatel.  Bacon- 
niere.  1958.  368  pages.  25  Sw.  fr. 

The  thirteenth  series  of  the  “International  En- 
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counters"  held  in  CJeneva  since  1946.  Always 
a  vital  subject,  authoritative  treatment,  ani¬ 
mated  discussion.  In  1958,  the  topic  was  Man 
and  the  Atom;  the  meeting  was  held  at  the 
same  lime  as  the  great  conference  on  Atoms 
for  Peace.  The  most  original  contribution: 
Werner  Heisenberg  (the  “indeterminacy” 
man)  on  Planck  and  the  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  of  atomic  physics.  The  basic  unity  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  energy  rather  than  matter,  and  per¬ 
haps  as  thought  rather  than  energy. 

Same  regrets  as  on  previous  occasions.  Total 
absence  of  English,  American,  and  Russian 
representatives.  (There  had  been  a  few,  hut  all 
too  few,  in  other  meetings.)  Unimpeachable 
good  will,  but — except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
Emmanuel  d’Astier — a  strong  resolution  not 
to  look  definite  problems  straight  in  the  face. 
The  religious  contribution  of  R.  P.  Dubarle  (a 
Dominican)  and  the  Rev.  Marc  Boegner  arc  as 
luminous  and  as  convincing  as  Longfellow’s 
Excelsior! 

Athert  Gttcrard,  Sr. 

Stanford  V niversity 

**  f»eo  Charles.  L’art  haroque  an  Ihesil.  Par¬ 
is.  Editions  Internationales.  1956.  175 
pages  +  64  plates.  900  fr. 
descriptive  catalog  and  scholarly  account  of 
Brazilian  art,  and  a  lyrical  evocation  of  its 
splendors.  Contains  t(M)  many  “word  pictures" 
anti  suffers  somewhat  from  its  mixture  of  in¬ 
formation  and  entertainment,  of  objective 
scholarship  and  subjective  appreciation.  Valu¬ 
able,  interesting,  well  written,  and  intensely 
[Hrrsonal,  the  hook  is  held  down  by  crabbed 
printing,  indifferent  photography,  ami  |ioor 
reproduction.  Recommentlcd  as  an  eminently 
readable  introduction  into  a  field  that  recently 
has  caught  the  attention  of  scholars  anti  lay¬ 
men  alike.  Johannes  A.  Gaertner 

iMfayettc  College 

^  (Jeorges  Hourdin.  L'cnfcr  ct  le  del  dr 
Bernard  Buffet.  Paris.  Cerl.  1958.  127 
pages. 

Bernard  Buffet  is  today  France’s  most  success¬ 
ful  painter.  His  angular,  vertical,  elongating 
art,  know'n  to  millions  of  .Americans  from  a 
recent  |X)rtrait  of  (ieneral  dc  (laulle  on  a 
cover  of  Time  magazine,  has  a  .somix'r  and 
austere  character.  Unamuno’s  “tragic  sense  of 
life”  seems  to  be  embodied  in  it,  and  this  sym¬ 
pathetic  study  of  the  painter’s  life  and  work 
by  Hourdin,  the  editor  of  l^  Vie  Catholique, 
lets  us  understand  the  motivation  and  success 
of  Buffet’s  “miscrabilisme.” 

The  opening  chapter  contains  a  remarkable 
analysis  of  the  influence  of  the  art  market  on 


contemporary  art  and  there  are  some  inter¬ 
esting  observations  on  the  curious  pattern  of 
sexual  ambiguity  found  in  the  human  figures 
of  Buffet.  It  must  be  regretted  that  this  intel¬ 
ligent  and  unassuming  little  hook  contains  so 
few  illustrations. 

Johannes  ./.  Gaertner 
lutfayette  College 

^  Iws  priniitifs  flamands.  11:  Repertoire  des 
peintures  flamandes  des  quinzieme  et 
scizieme  siccles.  Collections  d’F.spagne,  2. 
J.  Lavallcye,  ed.  Anvers.  De  Sikkel.  1958. 
47  pages  30  plates.  220  Bel.  fr. 

After  a  brief  but  tantalizing  interval,  the 
('entre  N.itional  de  Recherches  “Primitifs 
Flamands”  of  Brussels  has  resumed  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  magnificent  opus  which,  when 
completed,  will  have  made  available  to  art 
lovers  all  over  the  world  the  entire  lx)dy  of 
primitive  Flemish  painting  in  detailed  repro¬ 
duction  and  descriptive  interpretation.  This 
magnum  opus  comprises  three  .series:  Corpus 
de  la  pcinture  des  anciens  Pays-Bas  meridio- 
naux  au  quinzieme  sicele  (whose  three  vol¬ 
umes  were  reviewed  in  B..  I.  26:4,  p.  ?67;  28:1, 
p.  45;  29:?,  p.  368,  res|x'ctively ),  the  present 
Repertoire  (of  which  unfortunately  only  the 
second  volume  reached  our  desk),  and  the 
forthcoming  Contributions  a  I’etude  des  primi¬ 
tifs  flamands. 

The  volume  under  review,  edited  and  anno¬ 
tated  with  comjietent  care  by  Professor  J,  l^a- 
valleye  of  the  University  of  I^uvain,  completes 
the  investigation  of  holdings  in  Spanish  art 
collections  and,  like  its  predeces.sors,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  ilocument  of  identification  and  il 
lustration  as  well  as  a  lasting  achievement  in 
scholarship.  The  announced  two  vohimes  in 
the  forthcoming  third  series  of  Ixs  primitifs 
flamands  are  eagerly  awaited. 

E.  N. 

^  (ieorges  WiUlenstein,  et  al.  Gauguin:  Sa 
rie,  son  oeuvre.  Paris.  Pres.ses  Universi- 
taires  de  France.  1958.  2H  pages,  ill.  | 

'  ?  plates.  ?,0()()  fr. 

Many  Ixxsks  have  Ix-en  written  alx)ut  Paul 
Ciauguin.  Here  is  another  alx)ut  him,  but  this 
one  is  something  s|xcial:  the  most  thoroughly 
dmumented  w’ork. 

(iatiguin’s  family  tree  seems  to  Ix’  cxcupied 
by  a  buzzard  among  robins.  Many  phases  of 
his  life  are  already  well  known:  his  successful 
first  career  as  a  bank  official,  the  break  with 
his  Danish  wife,  his  sojourn  in  .Martinique, 
his  landscapes  from  Brittany  and  Provence, 
his  menage  with  Van  C?ogh,  etc.,  and  his  won- 
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dcrful  interpretations  of  the  people  of  Tahiti 
and  the  Marquesas,  on  which  his  claim  to 
fame  rests. 

Less  well  known  or  often  ignored  are  these 
facts:  He  sj^nt  five  years  as  a  child  at  the  court 
of  the  V'iceroy  in  Peru;  his  first  language  was 
Spanish;  he  had  a  successful  career  as  a  sailor 
in  the  French  Merchant  Marine;  he  painted 
delicate  portraits  of  his  children  and  his  Dan¬ 
ish  relatives  and  of  French  Creoles  in  Tahiti; 
he  w'as  meticulous  in  paying  his  accounts  for 
provisions  at  the  local  store;  three  trunks  full 
of  his  paintings  and  drawings  were  dumped 
into  the  lagoon  on  the  order  of  the  butcher 
who  had  bought  his  modest  Marquesan  home. 

TTic  authors  are  equally  careful  in  bringing 
out  the  causes  for  his  frequent  clashes  with  the 
French  C>olonial  authorities  in  the  islands,  his 
financial  losses,  and  his  generosity  to  the  lov¬ 
able  South  Seas  natives,  etc.  They  have  as¬ 
sembled  an  amazing  array  of  documented  de¬ 
tails,  even  the  inventory  of  his  meager  jwsses- 
sions  to  his  last  sock.  This  volume  is  a  complete 
record  of  the  man’s  life  and  art,  without  ac¬ 
centing  his  stKial  philandering. 

Oscar  B.  Jacobson 
University  of  OI(laboma 

**  Jean  Jacquot,  Andre  Veinstein,  eds.  & 
comps,  mise  cn  scene  des  oeuvres  du 
passe.  Paris.  Centre  National  de  la  Re¬ 
cherche  Scientifique.  1957.  307  pages  -j- 
15  plates.  1,900  fr. 

The  title  of  this  publication  den-s  not  disclose 
all  the  manifold  facets  of  theatrical  work  cov¬ 
eted  by  more  than  fifteen  experts,  among  them 
the  two  editors.  Here  is  an  excellent  series  of 
essays,  or  rather  lectures  analyzed  and  ex¬ 
pounded  by  participants  of  a  “round-table 
conference.”  The  experts  concentrate  on  three 
fields:  analysis  of  several  significant  produc¬ 
tions;  description  of  historical  material  avail¬ 
able  in  French  collections  to  scholars,  directors, 
designers,  anti  actors;  discussion  of  im|X)rtant 
aesthetic  problems,  .\nd  it  is  clearly  stated  that 
the  underlying  idea  of  all  these  pajxrrs  is  “how 
to  present  to  our  motlern  audience  tlramas 
born  in  a  difTerent  society.”  Everyone  will  se¬ 
lect  his  own  preference  among  the  offerings, 
but  all  of  us  will  indeed  be  interested  in 
whichever  essay  we  are  reading. 

Walther  F.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Jose  Echeverria.  Reflexions  metaphysiques 
sur  la  mort  et  le  probleme  du  sujet.  Paris. 
Librairie  Philosophique.  1957.  187  pages. 
This  is  a  revised  version  of  the  author’s  doc¬ 


toral  dissertation  as  submitted  to  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1955.  The  theme 
is  developed  in  twelve  “propositions”  which 
step  by  step  lead  up  to  the  assertion  that,  since 
it  is  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  experi¬ 
ence  his  own  death  (“  Tetre  mort’  n’est  pas  une 
de  nos  experiences  possibles”),  we  are  “im¬ 
mortal,”  as  far  as  our  own  personal  perspec¬ 
tive  is  concerned.  We  are  “mortal”  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  surviving  observers 
(“‘du  dehors,’  a  partir  de  la  conscience  d’un 
observateur  ctranger,  nous  sommes  condamnes 
a  mourir,  comme  tous  les  ctres  vivants.  Mats 
non  pas  si  nous  considerons  la  mort  a  partir 
tie  nous-mcmes”). 

Unfortunately,  death  is  not,  as  the  author  in 
a  sort  of  fcu  d'esprit  seems  to  suggest,  an  ens 
rationis  but  the  starkest  of  realities.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  therefore,  to  take  his  “proposition” 
seriously,  despite  the  fact  that  he  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  prove  the  metaphysical  validity  of 
what  might  Ik  termed  a  purely  “conceptual” 
personal  immortality! 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Michel  Poniatowski.  Uistoire  de  la  Russie 
d’Amerique  et  de  I’Alasl^a.  Paris,  Horizons 
de  France.  1958.  xv  -f-  363  pages,  ill.  -b  12 
plates. 

Poniatowski  has  written  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  survey  of  Alaska  from  the  ejxxh  of  the 
Bering  expeditions  to  the  present.  The  story 
iKgins  appropriately  with  Peter  the  (ireat,  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  reign,  giving  orders  to 
Bering  to  explore  the  unknown  land  and  sea 
territories  iKtwxen  SilKria  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  There  follow  the  epic  voyages  of  Bering, 
the  first  Russian  settlements  in  the  Aleutians 
and  Alaska,  and  then  the  commercial  and  po¬ 
litical  developments  in  the  Russian  territories 
centered  on  the  activities  of  Baranov  and 
Re7.anov. 

The  method  of  centering  the  story  about 
the  biographies  of  leading  pcrson.alities  is  a 
happy  choice,  since  one  gains  from  rejwrts, 
memoirs,  etc.,  an  unusually  intimate  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  Russian  settlers  and  of  the  am¬ 
bitions  of  their  leaders,  es|Kcially  Rezanov, 
for  building  a  Russian  empire  capable  of 
dominating  the  North  Pacific. 

The  sections  of  the  book  dealing  with  the 
more  recent  period,  particularly  the  past  forty 
years,  arc  disappointingly  brief,  but  the  book 
as  a  whole  remains  an  excellent  introduction 
for  the  general  reader  to  the  history  of  the 
second-newest  American  state. 

Herbert  J.  Ellison 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 


Books  in  German 

(For  Other  Books  in  German,  see  “Headliners”) 


Wilhelm  Altwegg,  cd.  fohunn  Veter  He- 
bels  Werke.  2  vols.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  2nd 
ed.,  n.d.  560,  554  pages.  26.95  Sw.  fr. 

A  previous  three-volume  edition  having  long 
since  been  out  of  print,  the  publishers  and  the 
editor  are  now  offering  its  unabhrev  iated  con¬ 
tents  in  a  tastefully  printed  and  pleasantly  pre¬ 
sented  two-volume  edition.  The  text,  however, 
has  been  significantly  revised,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  Alemannic  dialect.  The  first 
volume  contains  the  endearing  jxiet’s  Aleman- 
nische  Dichtungen,  Hochdeutsche  ttnd  latei- 
nische  Gedichte,  Hochdeutsche  und  lateinische 
Rdtsel,  Vermischte  Vrosa,  and  Theologische 
Schriften,  and  is  prefaced  by  the  learned  edi¬ 
tor’s  most  readable  Lehenshild  of  johann 
Peter  Hebei.  The  second  volume  features 
Erzdhlungen  und  Betrachtungen  des  Rhei- 
nischen  Hausfreundes,  followetl  by  Professor 
Altwegg’s  Nachu’ort  in  which  he  discusses  his 
selective  methods  and  Textgestaltung. 

K.  E.  N. 

®  Friedrich  Heissner.  Kafka  der  Dichtcr. 

Stuttgart.  Kohlhammer.  1958.  44  pages, 
(liven  first  as  a  lecture,  this  necessarily  brief 
interpretation  of  Kafka  relegates  its  polemic 
to  the  notes.  There  Beissner  sides  with  Brod 
against  Uyttersprot  concerning  the  chapter 
sequence  of  the  Trial,  argues  Gregor’s  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  Metamorphosis  to  be  a  psy¬ 
chic  aberration  of  the  hero,  and  objects  to 
Heselhaus’s  term  “anti-fairy  tale’’  for  Kafka’s 
technique.  In  his  lecture  proper  Beissner,  too, 
advocates  the  need  for  a  critical  edition  of 
Kafka  with  a  sound  text  as  the  only  scholarly 
basis  of  interpretation.  Thcreu|x>n  he  develops 
a  conception  of  Kafka  paradoxically  based  on 
the  parenthetical  and  the  “wordless,”  founded, 
that  is,  exactly  on  what  must  be  sought  bc-- 
tween  the  lines  rather  than  on  the  Kafka  text 
now  available.  The  resulting  view  of  Kafka’s 
inwardness  and  his  merely  implied  belief  in 
salvation  is  by  no  means  paradoxical  but,  in¬ 
stead,  familiar.  It  is  sympathetically  presented, 
but  adds  nothing  new  to  Kafka  scholarship. 

Marjorie  L.  Hoover 
Oberlin  College 

Hermann  Boeschenstein.  Der  neue 
Mensch:  Die  Biographic  im  deutschen 
Nach^riegsroman.  Heidelberg.  Rothe. 
1958.  130  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Professor  Boeschenstein  of  the  University  of 


Toronto  keeps  reading  hundreds  of  novelists 
year  after  year  to  extract  from  them  informa¬ 
tion  alx)ut  the  course  of  fiction  in  German.  He 
is  interested  in  both  emotional  and  scKial  as- 
[lects.  But  his  strength  is  not  so  much  factual 
information  as  interesting  commentary.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  his  discussion  of  nov- 
elistic  pluralism  and  its  biographic  aspects. 
For  I  have  often  wondered  w’hat  would  have 
happened  to  me  if  I  had  carried  out  one  of  my 
lx)yhtx)d  dreams  and  become  a  sailor  or  a  chef 
or  a  minister.  How  could  I  present  the  many 
sides  my  life  might  have  taken  in  one  plot? 
().  Henry  tried  it,  Thornton  Wihler  tried  it, 
but  I  had  not  been  aware  of  the  many  con- 
tem|X)rary  (Jermans  who  also  evolved  a  solu¬ 
tion.  We  all  live  many  lives.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  contemporary  novel  seems  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  fact,  while  oUler  storytellers 
were  satisfied  to  cram  into  one  life  all  that 
could  happen.  Boesc  hen  stein’s  Ixxik  will  be 
useful  to  all  who  teach  modern  literature  and 
perhaps  even  to  some  who  make  it. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Das  Buch  des  Dede  Korkut.  Joachim 
1  lein,  tr.  Zurich.  Manesse.  1958.  368  pages, 
ill.  11.10  Sw.  fr. 

This  first  translation  into  German  of  the 
early  Turkish  epic  relates  in  lively  fashion  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  Oghuse,  the  nomadic  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  Turks.  This  tribe  is  forever 
battling  the  “infidels,”  their  Christian  neigh- 
lx)rs,  while  in  relations  among  themselves  they 
are  guided  by  Uwe  and  loyalty.  Although  the 
epic,  generally  lx?licved  to  be  of  the  late  four¬ 
teenth  century,  has  sometimes  been  compared 
to  the  Iliad,  it  seems  to  have  more  in  common 
with  the  chansons  de  geste.  Most  of  the  motifs 
are  similar.  What  is  jxrrhaps  most  distinctive 
is  the  change  from  prose  to  verse  whenever 
the  story  re.aches  |x?aks  of  dramatic  intensity. 
The  translation  reads  well  throughout. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Tea<hers  College  of  Connecticut 

Stefan  (Jeorge.  Werke  in  ztvei  Biindcn. 
Diisseldorf.  Kiipjier.  1958.  56?,  613  pages. 
48.50  dm. 

(leorge,  Rilke,  and  Hofmannsthal  have  now 
reached  the  status  ot  modern  CJerman  classics. 
After  the  edition  of  the  selected  works  of  Rilke 
and  Hofmannsthal  in  recent  years,  both  in 
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two-volume  sets,  Stefan  (Jcorj'e  now  receives 
a  handy  and  handsome  new  edition,  also  in 
two  volumes  on  thin  pafxr.  This  new  edition 
fulfills  the  pur[iose  of  a  complete  suhstitutc  for 
the  now  exhausted  voUstiindigc  Ausgahe 
letzter  Hand  which  had  apjiearcd  during  the 
late  Twenties  and  early  Thirties. 

The  fact  that  the  contents  ol  the  eighteen 
volumes  of  that  edition  could  be  printetl  here 
in  the  new'  form  is  an  astonishing  triumph  ot 
motlern  lxK)k-production.  The  editor  of  this 
new  standard  edition,  Robert  Bochringer,  who 
is  the  heir  and  executor  of  (Jeorge’s  estate,  has 
accomplished  this  result  by  contiguous  print¬ 
ing  of  jXK’ms  while  the  older  editif)ns  reserved 
for  each  |XK'm  an  entire  page;  f.icsimiles  of 
(ieorge’s  handwriting  and  the  notes  had  to  Ik 
omitted,  but  the  text  is  faithful  to  ( Jeorge’s  last 
edition.  The  Stefan  (leorgc  tyjK  had  to  Ik 
abandoned  and  was  replaced  by  a  clear  and 
handsome  Antiejua,  the  so<alled  Mono-(tro 
tesk.  The  great  advantage  of  this  new  edition 
is  its  handiness;  the  <louble  it)«lex,  which  also 
gives  the  pages  and  volumes  of  the  earlier  col¬ 
lected  edition,  facilitates  quotes  and  compari- 
scjns. 

There  is  no  critical  apparatus  and  even  the 
tew  notes  (rcorge  had  added  to  the  collectctl 
edition  arc  omitteil.  But  since  (Icorge  was  his 
own  most  severe  critic  and  decided  on  the 
final  version  of  his  |XKms  himself,  ipiitc  in 
contrast  to  Hofmannsthal,  such  an  apparatus 
d<KS  not  seem  to  Ik  needed  at  present.  It  may 
iKcomc  necessary  for  future  literary  research 
on  (Jeorge’s  work,  if  the  estate  is  once  ojKnctl 
for  literary  archives. 

The  two  volumes  contain  the  entire  lyrical 
work  of  (leorge,  his  translations  of  great  jXKts, 
and  his  rare  prose.  They  reflect  now — twenty- 
five  years  after  his  death — his  great  influence 
on  all  Cierman  jXKtry  which  followed.  The 
new  edition  should  Ik  a  standard  work  for  li¬ 
braries  and  collections  of  CJerman  literature. 

Walter  //.  Vi  rl 
Marshall  College 

*  Paul  (ierhardt.  Dichtungcn  und  Sehrijten. 
Kberhard  von  Oanach-Sichart,  cd.  Miin- 
chen.  Paul  Muller.  1957.  522  pages.  19.50 
dm. 

(ximjKtcnt  critics  have  given  Paul  (ierhardt 
first  place  among  Protestant  hymn  writers  of 
(iermany.  Robertson  puts  him  ahead  of  all 
psalmodists,  regardless  of  creed,  a  jxisition 
which  is  also  assigned  to  him  by  the  present 
editor  of  his  Dichtungen  und  Sehriften.  I'or 
three  centuries  his  fine  {Krsonality  has  held  the 
affection  of  Protestant  (iermany.  He  was  a 
masterful  versifier  but  not  “ein  grosser  Dich- 


ter,”  as  the  editor  calls  him.  He  lacked  the 
originality  and  the  mystical  inspiration  of 
some  contemporaries,  among  them  Friedrich 
von  SjKe  and  Angelus  Silesius. 

.'Mmost  four  hundred  pages  of  this  edition 
are  given  over  to  hymns;  and  these  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  funeral  sermons  and  letters.  Tfiere 
is  a  well-written,  highly  informative  intr6duc- 
tion.  The  compact  notes  are  for  s|Kcialists. 
They  refer  to  melodies,  give  numbers  as¬ 
signed  to  the  jxKms  in  different  important 
editions,  and  various  readings  and  lexical  ex¬ 
planations.  W.  A.  IP. 

**  (Irimmelshausen.  Simplicianische  Schrif- 
ten.  Alfred  Kelletat,  ed.  Miinchen.  Wink¬ 
ler.  1958.  883  pages  -}-  12  plates.  19.80  dm. 
This  particularly  welcome  and  useful  addition 
to  publisher  Winkler's  Wcrl{e  dcr  Wclt- 
lileratur  in  Diinndruel^ausgabcn  series  (which 
previously  featured  the  same  editor’s  complete 
edition  of  (irimmelshausen’s  I)er  ahenteuer- 
lichc  Simplicissinius)  is  based  on  the  text  of 
the  first  printings  and  makes  generous  use  of 
the  excellent  illustrations  of  the  first  Gesantt- 
ausgahe  of  1683-84.  The  work  contains  all  the 
authenticated  Sehrijten,  namely  Lebensbe- 
schreibung  der  Erzbetriigerin  und  Landstbr- 
zerin  Courasche,  Der  seltsame  Springinsfeld, 
Das  u'underbarliche  Volgelnest  (parts  I  &  II), 
Continuationen  des  Simplieissimus,  Der  erste 
Bdrnhduter,  Ratstiibel  Plutonis  oder  Kunst, 
reich  zu  werden,  Der  stolze  Melcher,  Bart- 
f(rieg,  Der  teutsehe  Michel,  and  Simplicissitni 
Galgenmdnnlein.  The  editor’s  Naehwort  and 
his  Wnrterl{ldrungen  und  Anmcrl{ungen  dis¬ 
play  solid  scholarship,  and  a  Zcittafel  as  well 
as  a  bibliography  further  enhance  the  value  ol 
an  edition  which  any  scholar  will  treasure  hav¬ 
ing  on  his  shelf.  /:.  E.  iV. 

**  Rolf  Italiaander,  Willy  Haas,  eds.  Berliner 
Cocl(tail.  W^ien.  Zsolnay.  1957.  685  pages 
|-  16  plates.  24  dm. 

This  giant  anthology  of  essays,  novel  frag¬ 
ments,  short  stories,  |XKms  alxiut,  set  in,  or 
dealing  with  Berlin  has  gained  a  new  melan¬ 
choly  significance  since  the  Russians  started 
again  their  attempt  to  swallow  the  former 
(Jerman  capital,  judging  by  the  mood  of  these 
contributions,  Berlin  is  unconquerable,  its 
resilience  boundless,  its  power  of  recuperation 
remarkable,  and  its  sense  of  humor  unique 

The  two  editors  have  included  not  only  ma¬ 
terial  from  Berlin’s  “golden  age,’’  the  Twen¬ 
ties,  but  contributions  from  earlier  and  later 
efxxhs.  Of  course,  it  would  be  unfair  to  pick 
favorites — but  mention  should  be  made  of 
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some  authors  not  known  in  the  L'nitcil  States: 
Karla  Mocker’s  "Die  Schrecksekunde”  pre¬ 
sents  on  two  short  pages  a  gripping  picture  of 
life  among  the  ruins;  Gunther  Birkenfeld  con¬ 
tributes  four  hilarious  portraits  of  literary 
lions  (Hauptmann,  Schnitzler,  Wassermann. 
Else  Lasker-Schiiler);  Walter  von  Hollander, 
remembered  only  as  author  of  slick  Ullstein 
iKst  sellers,  proves  with  his  “Diary  of  a  Seam¬ 
stress”  that  he  can  lie  as  entertaining  as  Kiist- 
ner  and  Tucholsky — two  other  well-known 
contributors  whose  work  has  not  agetl. 

The  index  of  authors  is  skimpy — a  short 
“Who’s  Who”  would  have  been  more  helpful, 
and  one  wonders  why  there  are  more  repro¬ 
ductions  of  pictures  by  Eric  (Jodal  than  by 
Liebermann,  Nolde,  (irosz,  or  Hofer.  One 
pleasant  surprise:  fans  of  “Lili  Marlene”  will 
discover  who  wrote  it,  when,  and  why. 

Richard  Plant 
City  College  of  New  Yor/( 

**  fahresring  58/59.  Reitriige  zur  dcntschen 
IJteratur  und  Kunst  dcr  Gegenwart.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-.\nstalt.  1958.  408 
pages  -f  43  plates.  12  dm. 

No  praise  can  be  emphatic  enough  for  this 
admirable  annual  survey  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  energies  in  present-day  (lerman  cul¬ 
ture.  Like  its  four  predecessors,  this  volume 
reflects  the  support  which  the  Federation  of 
(ierman  Industry  has  given  to  a  numfxrr  of 
productive  poets  and  essayists — Fritting, 

Kemp,  Brambach,  Demus,  Grass,  and  G.  Neu¬ 
mann — and  to  several  writers  of  fiction — Bie- 
neck,  Lernet-IIolenia,  Schnurre,  and  others. 
The  complete  script  of  Ingelxirg  Bachmann’s 
“Dcr  gute  CJott  von  Manhattan,”  accompanied 
by  a  perceptive  study  of  radio  as  an  im|X)rtant 
metlium  of  the  (Jerman  [XKt,  is  a  welcome 
exfierimental  document.  Other  critical  pieces 
on  literary,  architectural,  and  aesthetic  matters 
suggest  the  particular  vitality  of  the  (ierman 
speculative  tcmjier;  these  contributions  seem 
more  characteristic  of  the  contcm|xirary  cli¬ 
mate  than  much  of  the  creative  work  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  painting  which  is,  in  a  Euro|iean 
context,  often  derivative  and  re|x.titious.  Of 
special  interest  is  a  section  of  commemorative 
articles  on  Schock,  Bertram,  Hausenstein, 
Ddblin,  I'.  Ernst,  and  R.  Schneider.  Hugen 
Guerster  refxirts,  in  an  article  that  parallels 
last  year’s  by  Bruno  Werner,  on  the  arts  in 
Great  Britain;  Werner  Haftmann  writes  with 
feeling  and  understanding  on  Curt  Valentin 
and  his  work  in  the  United  States.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is.  again,  beautifully  and  tellingly  illus¬ 
trated.  Victor  Lange 

Princeton  U niversity 


**  Ciotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  W'erl^e  in 
einem  Band.  Uwe  Lassen,  ed.  Hamburg. 
Hoffmann  &  Camj^e.  n.d.  557  pages.  10.80 
dm. 

In  the  case  of  a  major  literary  figure  the  fine 
but  controversial  art  of  anthology-making  in¬ 
vites  particularly  searching  scrutiny.  This 
offering  in  Hoffmann  und  Gamble’s  Klassil^er- 
reihe  which,  according  to  the  publishers,  aims 
at  making  available  through  severe  selective 
principles  “das  Bleibende  und  Charakteri- 
stische  aus  dem  Gesamtwerk  des  Dichters, 
dasjenige,  das  zum  Allgemeinbesitz  im  deut- 
schen  Sprachraum  geworden  ist,”  will  not 
escape  some  criticism,  as  the  selection  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  Dramen  und  Kriti/(  only,  to  wit.  Miss 
Sara  Sampson,  Philotas,  Minna  von  Rarnhelm, 
F.milia  Galotti,  Nathan  der  IVeise,  and — in 
excerpts  only! — lMol{oon  anil  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie.  At  least  a  few  of  I^ssing’s 
[X)ems  and  epigrams,  and  certainly  some  of 
his  letters,  ought  to  have  been  included,  in 
order  to  round  out  the  picture  of  a  great  writer 
who  was  also  a  great  man,  with  all  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  this  most  exacting  of  callings. 

The  book  is  pleasantly,  although  perh.nps  too 
tightly  printed,  and  pleasingly  m.ide  up.  The 
editor’s  brief  F.infiihrung  in  Lessings  l^hen  is 
engrossing  enough  to  make  the  failure  to  in¬ 
clude  some  more  personality-revealing  literary 
testimonials  even  more  regrettable. 

F.  E.  N. 

Anton  Liibbering,  ed.  "Fiir  Klopstoc/^." 
Fin  Gedichtband  des  Gbttinger  "Hains," 
I77i.  Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1957.  19| 
pages,  ill.  -|-  2  plates.  14  dm. 

Although  the  ninety-one  fxx'ms  (twenty-three 
hitherto  unpublished)  in  this  special  gift- 
anthology  arc  surprisingly  diverse  in  quality, 
form,  and  texture,  almost  all  betray  the  imi¬ 
tative  nature  of  second  and  third-rate  poets. 
Paradoxically,  the  anthology’s  prime  value 
stems  from  these  facts.  Through  their  differen¬ 
tiated  imitativcncss  the  poems  reflect  in  kalei¬ 
doscopic  form  many  tendencies  of  (ierman 
Pre -Classicism,  es|iccially  those  manifested  in 
Klopstock  and  in  Anacreontic  piKtry.  To¬ 
gether  with  Lublx;ring’s  scholarly,  fair-minded 
introduction  and  annotations,  the  poems  con¬ 
stitute  a  valuable  and  interesting  representa¬ 
tion  of  one  phase  of  (ierman  intellectual  and 
literary  history. 

Liibbering’s  intrixluction  consists  of  a  gen¬ 
erally  sound  and  traditional  characterization 
of  the  (ierman  literary  scene  from  1748-1775, 
a  history  of  the  “Hainbund,”  and  a  painstak¬ 
ing  comparative-statistical  study  of  lyric  gen- 
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res,  meter,  and  themes  employed  in  Fur  Klop- 
slocl{^,  Klopstock’s  own  lyric  jxictry,  and  three 
anthologies  of  later  date  (Schiller's  Anthologic 
tiuf  das  fahr  17H2;  Gottingcr  Muscnalmanat  h , 
1796;  Hamburger  Musenalmanach,  1797). 
TTic  statistics  on  genre  illustrate,  among  other 
things,  the  “Hainbiindler’s”  extreme  dejiend- 
ence  on  Klopstock  (their  contributions  arc 
mainly  odes)  and  the  (Hit’s  subsequent  loss  of 
prominence  concomitant  with  the  waning  of 
KlopsUxrk’s  influence.  The  study  of  themes  is 
less  satisfying,  in  my  opinion,  cs|x*cially  in  so 
far  as  Klopsuxk  and  his  admirers  arc  con¬ 
cerned.  Tor  their  poetry  has  as  a  major  char¬ 
acteristic  the  interpenetration  of  themes.  Liib- 
Ixring  concedes  this  fact,  it  is  true,  sjxaking 
of  “thematische  VerfliKhtrnheit.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  more  s|)ccific  study,  one  of  s|Kcific  mo¬ 
tifs  perhaps,  might  have  been  more  enlight- 
‘■ning. 

As  a  whole,  the  edition  is  a  line  piece  of 
work  with  few  mechanical  errors. 

S.  V.  iMttgsjoen 
Custavus  Adolphus  College 

*  Otto  Mann.  Voetil{  dcr  Tragbdie.  Bern. 

Franckc.  1958.  344  pages.  39.50  Sw.  tr. 

I  Icrc,  a  profound  literary  connoisseur  provides 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  aesthetic, 
transcendental,  and  psychological  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  essence  of  tragedy,  from  antiquity 
through  modern  times.  Basing  his  analysis  on 
Aristotle’s  Poetics,  he  explores  classical  (ireck 
tragedy,  then  turns  to  that  of  Ia.’ssing,  (iocthe, 
Schiller,  and  Shakespeare.  He  re-emphasizes 
the  fact  that  Aristotle  was  misinterpreted  by 
French  classicists.  At  the  same  time,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  metaphysical  concept  of  tragedy  in 
(ierman  Romanticism,  and  modernistic  identi¬ 
fication  of  human  complexity  with  tragedy. 

The  lxx)k,  although  requiring  a  consider¬ 
able  philosophical  and  literary  background,  is 
extremely  instructive,  especially  through  its 
discussion  of  particular  tragedies,  and  through 
its  broad  dexumentation.  An  index  of  names 
is  suggested. 

F.va  C.  Wunderlich 
Vpsala  College 

Hermann  M<»rchen,  ed.  Rili(cs  "Sonnette 
an  Orpheus.”  Stuttgart.  Kohlhammcr. 
1958.  496  pages.  36  dm. 

The  fl(X)d  of  Rilke  criticism  threatens  to  be¬ 
come  an  indomitable  deluge.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  of  Rilke’s  own  definition  of  glory  as 
“the  sum  of  misunderstandings  created 
around  a  name.”  Within  a  short  time,  Rilke 
literature  has  been  enriched  by  Petzet’s  Bild- 
nis  des  Dichters  (review  follows,  see  p.  317), 


Robinet  de  Cltry’s  Rainer  Maria  Rili(^e.  Sa  vie, 
son  oeuvre,  sa  pensee  (see  R.  A.  33:2,  p.  167), 
Frank  Wood’s  Ril/(^e — The  Ring  of  Forms, 
Norbert  Fuerst’s  Phases  of  Ril/(e,  Mbrehen’s 
Ril/^es  Sonettc  an  Orpheus,  and  Nora  W'ydcn- 
bruck’s  translation  of  the  Rilke-Marie  von 
Thurn  und  Taxis  corrcsjxjndence.  To  these  we 
may  add  Lou  Andreas-Salome’s  fascinating 
diary  In  der  Schule  bei  Freud,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  devoted  to  psychoanalytical  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Rilke  of  1912-13.  And  we  are 
omitting,  of  course,  the  unceasing  tide  of  Rilke 
articles  in  journals,  magazines,  and  daily 
papers. 

Some  of  the  alxivc-mcntioned  studies  arc 
quite  heavy — in  more  than  one  respect.  There 
is  in  particular  Hermann  Mdrehen’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Sonnets  to  Orpheus:  almost  five 
hundred  large-sized  pages  in  very  small  print, 
of  which  seventy-four  pages  are  notes.  While 
the  “logic”  of  the  sequence  of  the  poems  is 
explained,  each  one  of  the  fifty-five  sonnets  is 
separately  analyzed.  Its  words,  its  metaphors, 
its  symbols,  its  thought  are  “elucidated”  with 
the  help  of  innumerable  (quotations  from  other 
Rilke  works  and  letters  having  related  mean¬ 
ings  or  using  similar  symbols.  The  scholarship 
of  the  commentator  is  so  overwhelming,  his 
exhaustiveness  so  com|ilctc,  his  style  so  learn¬ 
edly  abstruse  that,  in  the  end,  one  takes  flight 
to  the  Sonnets  themselves,  finding  them,  by 
contrast,  delightfully  easy,  and  blessing  the 
magic  of  their  mysterious  beauty. 

Renee  Lang 
Tulane  University 

Momme  Mommsen,  Katharina  Momm¬ 
sen.  Die  Entstehung  von  Goethes  WerJ^en 
in  Dol{umentcn.  2  vols.  Berlin.  Akademic- 
\Trlag.  1958.  xlix  -f-  562  pages  -|-  10 
plates;  xvi  +  529  pages.  35  dm.  ea. 

The  Berlin  Academy,  which  is  giving  us  the 
magnificent  new  (loethe  edition,  is  also  the 
publisher  of  a  work  of  extr.aordinary  value 
and  excejitionally  low  price.  Around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  (»raf  undertcxik  a  similar  work, 
but  he  limited  his  tabulations  to  the  ptxrtic 
works  of  (loethe  and  was  not  even  in  a  jxisi- 
tion  to  use  the  available  sources,  since  they 
were  then  still  in  prcKcss  of  publication.  As 
Mommsen  points  out,  (xH’the  the  entire  man 
and  all  of  his  works  have  now  become  im- 
qxirtant,  and  we  want  to  lx:  informed  alxiut 
their  genesis  as  well. 

To  indicate  the  scope  of  this  work,  it  suffices 
to  say  that  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  covers  181 
pages.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  completeness 
and  to  have  all  of  Cioethe’s  own  references 
assembled.  German  Goethe  students  of  influ- 
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encc  were  generally  university  professors  who 
were  either  too  lazy  or  too  busy  to  use  all  the 
sources  or  too  disinterested  in  Cioethe  as  he 
was  because  they  wanted  to  express  their  own 
views,  and  Iveing  in  authority  and  independent 
of  criticism  they  established  a  poor  tradition 
of  biographical  scholarship.  It  is  therefore 
praiseworthy  to  find  that  the  Berlin  Academy 
produces  a  work  infinitely  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  done  by  most  professors  during  the  last 
generation  or  two.  For  in  addition  to  Goethe’s 
own  utterances,  the  writings  of  others  who 
knew  about  Goethe’s  work  at  the  time  arc 
cited  and  extracted.  Only  the  poems  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  as  Griif  suffices  for  them  even  today. 

It  would  have  Iteen  easy  to  introduce  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  the  Mommsens  limit  themselves 
to  the  work  in  question  anti  not  to  its  evalua¬ 
tion  or  discreditation.  They  have  made  use  of 
unpublished  sources  and  of  letters  to  Goethe 
when  necessary, 

VV'ith  all  the  projects  going  at  present,  there 
remain  few  desiderata  for  the  (ioethe  scholar. 
An  intlex  of  published  letters  and  of  letters 
held  or  known  to  l>e  held  in  autograph  collec¬ 
tions  would  make  (ioethe  biography  far  easier 
than  it  now  is,  and  a  publication  of  letters  to 
(loethe  would  in  many  cases  make  CJoethe’s 
meaning  clearer  and  his  jicrsonality  more  fully 
understood.  To  undertake  this  work  or  work 
such  as  the  Mommsens  undertook  requires 
objectivity  and  jx-rsistence.  But  they  will  have 
the  reward  of  |X)Stcrity.  Scholars  who  prepare 
works  that  remain  useful  to  later  generations 
far  outlive  those  who  merely  ap|)eal  to  their 
contemfxiraries.  The  names  of  Momme  and 
Katharina  Mommsen  will  thus  live  on  for 
many  years,  like  the  name  of  DuCange,  Lid¬ 
dell,  and  Scott  or  Bbhtlingk.  For  I  do  not  see 
how  any  (locthc  scholar  will  want,  or  lie  able, 
to  do  without  this  magnificent  work. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Heinrich  Wigand  Petzet.  Das  liildnis  des 
Dichters:  Paula  Rec/^er-Modersohn  und 
Rainer  Maria  Rill{e.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Socictiits  Vcrlag.  1957,  205  pages,  ill.  19.80 
dm. 

The  art  critic  H.  W.  Petzet  gives  us  in  this 
subtle  study  a  new  interpretation  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Rilke  and  the  highly  gifted 
impressionistic  painter  Paula  Bccker-Moder- 
sohn.  Through  a  scrupulous  and  most  sensi¬ 
tive  analysis  of  Rilke’s  requiem  for  Paula 
(Reifuiem  fiir  eine  Freudin,  1908),  of  his  let¬ 
ters,  and  her  diaries  and  paintings — csjxcially 
her  Rilke  jxirtrait,  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  their  friendship  was  a  unique  and  mo 


mentous  communion,  which  neither  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  painter  Modersohn  nor  his  to  the 
sculptress  Clara  Westhoff  (Paula’s  friend) 
could  ever  affect.  According  to  the  author, 
they  belonged  together  from  the  very  first 
moment  and  deliberately  abstained  from  any 
sort  of  tie: 

Wir  haben,  wo  wir  licben,  ja  nur  dies: 
cinandrr  lassrn.  Dcnn  dass  wir  uns  haltcn, 
das  flillt  uns  Icicht  und  ist  nicht  erst  zu  Icrncn. 
Petzet  perceives  in  Paula  a  prophetic  power 
that  recognized  artistic  possibilities  in  the 
young  Rilke  of  1901  which  he  did  not  fulfil 
until  many  years  after  her  death  ( 1907).  Ami 
indeed,  Rilke  in  his  Requiem  not  only  glori¬ 
fies  her  art  but  app^eals  to  her  as  a  spiritual 
guide  and  patron. 

Petzet’s  lxx)k,  beautifully  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fine  personal 
and  jiersuasivc  contributions  to  Rilke  scholar¬ 
ship  which,  among  the  flood  of  questionable 
Rilke  literature,  is  decidedly  consoling. 

Ren6e  iMng 
Tulane  University 

Will-Erich  Peuckert.  Der  unbel(annte 
Kichendorff:  Vom  Schwarmen  zur  Be- 
u'dhrung.  Miinchen.  Bergstadt.  1958.  30 
pages.  2.40  dm. 

Eichendorff  was  a  Silesian  |X)et  whose  Roman¬ 
tic  songs  were  comjxised  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  style  was  imitated  by  many, 
es[xcially  Heine.  Thus  he  got  the  reputation 
of  Ixing  a  typically  CJcrman  jxxt.  He  also  got 
the  reputation  of  being  an  ardent  Catholic 
propagandist.  Now,  on  the  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  death.  Professor  Peuckert  ad¬ 
dressed  a  group  of  Protestant  Silesians  anil 
stated  that  Eichendorff  was  given  to  religious 
tolerance  and  was  an  aristocrat  who  got  along 
well  with  the  Poles,  in  tact  sjK>ke  Polish  well 
and  had  a  Polish  grandmother.  The  editor 
of  the  scries  in  which  the  lxx)klet  appeared 
made  a  fX)int  of  “re-dedicating”  Fachendorff 
at  the  end  again  to  the  “Catholic  Fachendorff 
(luild.” 

All  of  this  would  not  lx-  startling  but  only 
typically  (Jerman  and  itself  rather  in  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  tradition.  But  there  is  obvious  approval 
also  of  Eichendorff’s  Restoration  philosophy 
:iccording  to  which  organisches  Werden  is  es¬ 
sential.  This  theorem  was  invented  when 
those  in  |x)wer  needed  a  dtxtrine  to  combat 
the  awakening  will  of  the  jxople  who  wanted 
a  Constitution.  They  were  told  by  Fachendorff 
and  others  that  such  notions  fitted  the  West, 
but  that  “Germany”  could  not  take  over  any¬ 
thing  so  inorganic.  It  had  to  “grow  slowly.” 
The  publicists  of  the  Romantic  group  blandly 
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overlooked  that  Oermany  had  had  its  liberties 
and  democracy  for  a  thousand  years  and  that 
the  individual  could  sue  even  his  prince;  for 
the  people  were  the  sovereij'n.  This,  of  course, 
did  not  fit  Prussia  and  the  colonial  lands  east 
of  the  Ellxr  and  here  Romanticism  won  out. 
Men  like  Hitler  yrew  out  of  the  Romantic 
philosophy  and  produced  a  Schic/(^sal  for  Si¬ 
lesia  and  its  inhabitants  that  has  almost  a 
"deeper  meaning.”  For  now  the  Slavs  are  al¬ 
most  again  where  they  were  in  KMK)  when 
Bamberg  and  Naumlierg  were  (Jerman  out- 
|K)sts  in  the  Hast.  But  the  Romantics  prefer  to 
tool  themselves  and  thus  bring  alxiut  their 
own  anil  other  [Peoples’  destruction. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

(icorg  Friedrich  Rcbmann.  Huns  Kiel(- 
mdie  welts  Reisen  in  alle  vier  W  elite  tie 
und  andere  Schriften.  Hedwig  Voegt,  ed. 
Berlin.  Riittcn  &  l^iening.  1958.  588  pages, 
ill.  18.50  dm. 

Following  her  rediscovery  of  this  almost  for¬ 
gotten  CJerman  writer,  Hedwig  Voegt  has 
given  us  a  comprehensive  selection  from  his 
works,  most  of  which  date  lietween  1795  and 
1805.  A  disciple  of  (Jeorg  Forster  and  Wil¬ 
helm  Ludwig  Wekrhlin,  Rebmann  (1768- 
1824)  stands  lictween  the  eighteenth-century 
Aufl{lurer  and  Das  Junge  Deutschland.  A 
contemjxirary  of  the  French  Revolution,  he 
s(Kmt  two  years  in  Paris  and  later  was  ap- 
|K)inted  judge  in  Mainz  by  the  French  direc¬ 
torate.  In  that  capacity  he  presided  at  the  trial 
of  Schinderhannes. 

Rebmann’s  |x>litical  radicalism  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  consistent  {vide  his  attitude  toward 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  his  ajxilogy  for 
princely  art  collectors,  etc.).  His  literary  style 
is  lacking  in  imagination:  Hans  Kickindie- 
welt’s  journey  through  Utopias  of  gixid  and 
evil  lalls  tar  short  ot  Swiftian  satire;  the 
"Wanderungen  und  Kreuzziige  (lurch  cinen 
Teil  Deutschlands”  (a  weak  precursor  of 
Heine's  Wintermarchen)  contains  lively  de¬ 
scriptions  of  cultural  and  social  life  in  central 
(iermany  but  sixin  degenerates  into  Baedeker 
shorthand.  The  selections  Irom  two  of  the 
magazines  which  Rebmann  edited,  Hnally,  and 
the  “Vollstiindige  (Jeschichte  meiner  Verfol- 
gungen  und  meiner  Leiden”  arc  meat  only  for 
the  historian.  Ulrich  Weisstein 

Indiana  University 

**  Anton  Slodnjak.  Geschichle  der  slowe- 
mschen  Literatur.  Berlin.  Dc  (iruyter. 
1958.  363  pages.  46  dm. 

Professor  SUxlnjak  of  the  University  of  Ljubl¬ 


jana  in  Yugoslavia  has  published  in  German 
a  new  history  of  Slovenian  literature  from  its 
oldest  times  to  the  present  days.  This  work  is 
a  documented,  critical,  and  well  organized  his¬ 
tory  of  literature  of  the  Slovenian  [leople,  now¬ 
adays  a  part  of  the  Y ugoslav  [xroples.  His  Ixxik 
is  indeed  a  reference  work  of  great  value  to 
all  Slavic  scholars,  especially  because  very  little 
of  this  type  has  been  published  so  far  in  non- 
Slavic  languages. 

Slodnjak's  Ixxik  is  published  as  Volume  13 
of  the  series  “Grundriss  der  slawischen  Philolo- 
gie  und  Kulturgcschichte,”  which  after  an 
interlude  of  almost  twenty-five  years  makes  a 
new  and  good  start  anticipating  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  many  other  works  of  similar  value  and 
significance  in  the  field  of  Slavic  studies. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Northwestern  University  Library 

Peter  Sulzer,  tr.  &  ed.  Christ  erscheint  am 
Kongo.  Heilbronn.  Salzcr.  1958.  255 
pages,  ill.  12.80  dm. 

.\lthough  numerous  anthrojxilogists  are  trans¬ 
mitting  to  us  much  carefully  documented  aca¬ 
demic  information  alxiut  Africa,  African  man 
and  his  ways,  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  when  it  comes  to  contemporary  African 
creative  writing.  The  anthology  of  African 
[XK-ms  and  short  stories  compiled  by  the  well- 
known  Swiss  ethnologist  and  historian  Peter 
Sulzer  is  therefore  esjx;cially  welcome. 

It  is  a  deeply  moving  and  revealing  book, 
but  its  title  Christ  erscheint  am  Kongo  is  some¬ 
what  misleading.  While  the  editor  considers 
the  impact  of  Christ  on  Africa  particularly  im- 
{xirtant,  the  Ixxik  itself  seems  to  contradict 
him.  We  find  in  it  stories  and  [xxrms  dealing 
with  the  very  general  and  human  problems  of 
the  African  who  stands  between  two  worlds, 
seems  to  brood  over  his  color,  resentfully 
|x>ur.ds  the  pavement  of  the  un-African  struc¬ 
tures  called  cities,  and  struggles  in  his  own 
way  with  the  figure  of  Christ. 

The  lxK>k  is  as  representative  and  sym- 
jiathetic  as  it  can  jxissibly  lx:.  Writers  from 
nine  African  cultures  or  regions  arc  introduced 
to  us.  They  arc  mostly  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  through  some  educational  system 
furnished  by  the  West.  But  in  spite  of  their 
cxjxjsurc  to  the  West,  they  s{x:ak  largely  of 
their  own  African  world. 

Langston  Hughes  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Snow  (of 
London)  have  heljx-d  the  editor  with  lists  of 
names  of  contemporary  African  writers.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  ever  tried  to  get  at  modern  Afri¬ 
can  writers  w-ould  need  similar  help.  It  also 
needs  to  lie  said  that  only  one  selection,  i.c., 
a  section  taken  from  Thomas  Mofolo’s  “Novel 
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of  Pilgrimage,”  was  translated  by  the  editor 
directly  from  an  African  language.  All  other 
selections  were  originally  written  in  one  of  the 
four  most  important  European  languages  used 
in  Africa:  English,  French,  Portuguese,  and 
.\frikaans.  The  illustrations  are  by  A.  W. 
Sauter. 

Although  the  book  may  seem  culturally  and 
linguistically  remote  from  its  subject,  let  it  lie 
said  quite  emphatically  that  the  voice  of  mod¬ 
ern  African  man  can  clearly  be  heard  through¬ 
out  its  pages.  It  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  far  too  small  number  of  Ixioks  about  living 
and  striving  Africa.  Erich  A.  Albrecht 

T ulane  U ni versify 

W  Carl  Amery.  Die  grosse  deutsche  Tour. 
Miinchen.  Nymphenburger  Verlagshand- 
lung.  1958.  284  pages.  14.80  dm. 

Amery  (pseud.)  is  surely  one  of  the  wittiest 
and  stylistically  most  versatile  critics  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic.  The  present  book, 
his  second,  is  a  satire  on  what  is  sometimes 
called  “the  clearance  sale  of  (Jerman  culture.” 
This  is  the  framework:  A  writer  is  hired  to 
record  the  history  of  a  travel  agency  that  gives 
the  foreign  customer  what  he  wants — to  the 
extent  of  fabricating  its  attractions  if  neces¬ 
sary.  He  does  so  by  gathering  and  commenting 
upon  a  series  of  “documents,”  from  intimate 
diaries  and  private  letters  to  business  corre¬ 
spondence  and  memos  of  a  mysterious  counter¬ 
intelligence  unit,  with  the  result  that  his 
employers  pay  him  for  not  publishing  his 
compilation.  The  founder  of  the  firm,  a  con¬ 
vincing  modern  manager,  and  the  young 
scholar  of  Greek  art  who  reluctantly  takes 
over  the  firm  and  the  founder’s  w'ife,  emerge 
as  the  most  rounded  [^rsonalities.  Each  of  the 
numerous  characters,  however,  sf^eaks  his  own 
unmistakable  idiom,  and  the  reader  will  search 
his  memory  for  their  real-life  models.  In  some 
cases  he  need  not  search  long.  He  can  only 
hofxr  that  this  highly  amusing  lxM)k  is  not 
more  than  an  excellent  caricature. 

Hans  W.  Weber 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Ulrich  Bccher.  Manner  machen  Fehler. 
Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1958.453  pages.  14.80 
dm. 

There  can  Ik  no  doubt  that  Ulrich  Bechcr  has 
a  powerful  gift  for  telling  stories  in  which 
strange — if  not  stranger  than  life,  yet  sufficient¬ 
ly  strange — things  happen.  In  most  of  them 
the  scene  is  contemjKrary,  and  all  of  them 
have  a  grim  postwar  taste  which  is,  however, 
seasoned  and  stimulated  by  a  shot  of  Nietz- 
schean  trotzdem.  C'ontents  and  details  are 


shrewdly  honest;  a  convincing  and  effective 
mixture  of  harsh,  humorous,  and  highly  satiri¬ 
cal  tones.  “Zwei  im  Frack,”  a  clever  comment 
on  bourgeois  conventions — imagine  a  Peter 
Arno  drawing! — shows  two  jKnniless  brothers 
dMasse  into  show-business,  who  arc  picked  up 
for  a  day  by  society  again  on  account  of  their 
imfKccable  “tails”  which  magnetically  draw 
them  as  welcome  extras  (blind  dates?)  into 
funeral,  marriage,  and  baptism  parties.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  indebtedness  to  Hemingway  is 
frankly  and  rather  charmingly  expressed  in 
“Das  Herz  des  Hais,”  a  novella  whose  suc¬ 
cess,  as  in  the  other  stories,  rests  in  its  swift 
action  and  excellently  drawn  characters.  There 
is  no  ennui  in  these  nineteen  pieces,  but  very 
little  forgiveness  either, 

Hdde  D.  Cohn 
Swart h  more  College 

**  Hans  Peter  Dorn.  War  ich  wir\lich  ein 
llochstapler?  Berlin.  Herbig.  1958.  418 
pages.  18.50  dm. 

'I'he  author  likes  tall  tales  aiul  tells  them  best 
when  he  forgets  about  literary  pretensions  and 
precepts.  It  is  interesting  to  see  his  tempera¬ 
ment  break  through  sclf-im{X)sed  conventions 
— apparently  derived  from  Thomas  Mann — 
and  then  pile  incident  ufxui  incident  with 
exhilarating  disregard  for  probabilities  but 
with  the  realism  of  a  full-blown  daydream. 
The  question,  “Was  I  really  a  Confidence 
Man?”  makes  sense  for  the  Paris  waiter  who, 
under  assumed  identities,  runs  into  fantastic- 
adventures  on  his  trip  around  the  world.  He 
faithfully  lives  his  private  dream  until,  upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  the  common  law  catches 
up  with  him  and  puts  him  into  prison. 

Emma  E.  Kann 
New  York^.  N.  Y. 

Erich  lUKrmayer.  Ohne  Ansehen  der  Per¬ 
son  .  .  .  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1958.  272  ’pages. 
11.50  dm. 

This  is  a  light  novel:  entertaining,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Literatur.  Subject:  the  conflicts  that 
arise  when  a  famous  old  surgeon  must  operate 
on  his  young  wife’s  former  lover.  Without  his 
skill  the  patient  is  lost.  Just  iKlore  knife-time 
the  husband  finds  out  who  his  patient  really 
is.  To  cut  or  not  to  cut,  that  iKcomes  the 
question.  Being  all  healer  and  a  yard  wide, 
naturally  he  cuts  and  saves  his  rival.  Then  lo! 
it  develops  that  the  lady  in  question  has  been 
in  love  with  her  husband  all  the  time,  and  she 
loses  all  interest  in  the  shamefully  handsome 
patient. 

The  medical  details  do  not  enhance  the 
credibility  of  the  story.  Thus  the  patient  suffers 
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from  an  infiltrating  cystic  tumor  of  the  cervi¬ 
cal  spine  (impinging  on  the  Medulla  Ob¬ 
longata!)  with  a  traumatic  etiology:  fracture 
of  the  neck.  Probability  quotient:  zero. 

Captivating  in  sjxns,  hut  strictly  Reisrlek- 
tiire. 

Robert  O.  Weiss 
University  of  Kentucl(y 

Jeannie  Khner.  Die  Wildnis  friiher  Som¬ 
mer.  Koln.  Kicjicnheuer  &  Witsch.  19*58. 
322  pages.  14.80  dm. 

This  finely  wrought  novel  shows  the  same 
vein  of  surrealism  as  do  the  author’s  sensitive 
|X)cms  and  the  same  moments  of  mystic  vision. 
Die  Wildnis  friiher  Sommer  has  a  calm 
strength  and  restraint,  revealing  Ixith  inspira¬ 
tion  and  faithful  workmanship. 

TTie  shadow  cast  by  the  spell  of  a  strange 
girl.  Pin,  on  the  love  of  Maria  and  the  painter 
l.ucian,  and  the  ultimate  removal  of  that  spell 
— this  is  a  central  issue  in  the  plot.  Here  is  a 
i|uaintly  transcendental  mood.  The  effect  is 
vital  and  enticing  and  dt)es  credit  to  the  auth¬ 
or.  However,  among  the  reading  public  only 
those  will  lx-  receptive  to  the  work  who  are 
partial  to  a  style  of  symixtiic  reverie. 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  (icno  I  lartlaub.  Windstille  vor  Concador. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1958.  270  pages. 
14.80  dm. 

(leno  Hartlaub’s  third  postwar  novel  reflects 
the  condition  humaine  of  an  age  out  of  joint. 
The  very  theme  is  significant  with  its  Kal- 
kaesque  touch  of  uncanny  symlxdism.  In 
search  of  her  lover,  lost  in  the  turmoil  of  |X)- 
litical  events,  Claire,  the  main  character,  trav¬ 
els  to  a  far-off  Latin  American  country  with 
the  transparent  name  ('oncador.  Before  find¬ 
ing  him  and  returning  with  him  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  sheltered  existence  in  a  French  village, 
she  is  detained  for  some  time  on  the  (^nca- 
dorian  counterpart  to  F-llis  Island.  She  shares 
this  resort  with  four  other  Euro[x;an  exiles 
who  also  enjoy  the  gentle  hospitality  of  the 
Concadorian  authorities.  The  expected  mutual 
interests  and  tensions  develop  among  these  in¬ 
voluntary  companions.  As  a  major  fxiint  of 
interest,  each  of  them  tells  his,  or  her,  life 
story.  I'hus  making  use  of  the  old  device  of 
the  Rahmenerzdhlung,  the  author  reveals, 
through  these  rather  average  characters  and 
their  exfieriences,  some  of  the  melancholy 
facets  of  a  generation  with  little  hojx:  and  di¬ 
rection. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 


**  Willi  Heinrich.  Die  Gezeichneten.  Karls¬ 
ruhe.  Stahllicrg.  1958. 475  pages.  17.80  dm. 
After  writing  jserceptively  and  forcefully  about 
the  war  in  Russia  {Das  geduldige  Fleisch, 
trans.:  The  Iron  Cross  and  Der  goldene 
Tisch),  Heinrich  has  now  turned  to  that  emi¬ 
nently  representative  figure  of  postwar  Cer- 
many:  the  Ueimhehrer.  However,  the  author’s 
concern  is  not  the  (oft-told)  odyssey  but  the 
returnee’s  confrontation  with  the  “economic 
miracle,’’  particularly  with  its  unrealities  and 
its  shams.  He  satirizes  the  strangely  revitalized 
hut  politically  unregenerate  and  painfully  ac¬ 
quisitive  middle-class  and  its  arrogant  but 
pitiful  servant:  the  bureaucracy.  Heinrich  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  diagnosing  abuse  and  abominations 
as  symptoms  of  a  disease  caused  by  the  atrophy 
of  the  mt)ral  fibre.  It  is  a  disease  that  marks 
them  all;  hence  Die  Gezeichneten.  Thus,  also 
the  protagonist  fails  in  his  efforts  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  himself.  I  le  dies,  while  those  survive  who 
are  insensitive  or  ruthless. 

Heinrich  is  not  a  very  subtle  artist,  nor  is 
he  a  distinguished  stylist.  But  his  is  a  vigorous 
narrative  talent  which  has  enabled  him  to 
write  once  again  an  engrossing  story. 

Gerhard  Ijiose 
U niversity  of  Colorado 

Curt  Hohoff.  Die  verbotene  Stadt.  Miin- 
chen.  Hanser.  1958.  161  pages.  9.80  dm. 
Th  is  elaborate  allegory  resembles  Kafka’s 
Schloss  disguised  as  an  adventure  story,  with 
a  pinch  of  Hesse’s  Morgenlandfahrt  thrown 
in  for  spiritual  seasoning. 

After  a  strenuous  journey,  Ulrich  (the  nar¬ 
rator)  and  Mac  Alister  reach  the  Forbidden 
City,  which  they  attempt  by  various  sophisti¬ 
cated  means  (influence  of  courtesans  and 
highly-situated  friends)  to  enter;  they  even 
undertake  a  futile  hunt  for  the  unicorns  that 
romp  Ix-fore  its  walls.  When  the  Tatars  at¬ 
tack,  the  friends,  wounded  in  selfless  service 
to  the  city,  are  finally  taken  in.  For  it  is  not 
external  circumstances  that  determine  admit¬ 
tance,  but  one’s  own  soul.  The  Forbidden  City 
is  in  reality  the  seat  of  “a  new  piety,’’  and, 
fired  with  the  ambition  of  propagating  its  spir¬ 
itual  values,  the  two  adventurers  return  to  the 
world  as  its  emissaries. 

The  precise  and  solx-r  language,  spiced  with 
an  exotic  vocabulary,  gives  the  allegory  a 
realistic  foundation,  and  Hohoff’s  mastery  of 
detail  makes  individual  episodes  interesting, 
although  there  is  little  or  no  character  por¬ 
trayal.  The  story  has  the  loose  structure  of  a 
picaresque  novel,  but  there  are  nevertheless 
two  serious  mistakes  in  plotting.  Although  the 
many  symlx>ls  remind  us  that  Hohoff  is  a 
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highly  literate  critic  and  writer,  they  somehow 
remain  too  literary  to  be  convincing. 

Theodore  Ziolf(owsf{i 
Yale  University 

^  Wolfgang  Joho.  Die  Wendemarl(e.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Aufbau.  1957.  327  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Dr.  Thomas  Ramuz,  a  West-CJerman,  moves 
to  East  Germany  after  ten  years  of  concentra¬ 
tion  and  prisoner-of-war  camps.  He  is  con¬ 
stantly  tortured  by  feelings  of  inferiority,  by 
his  fellow<itizens’  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Communist  regime,  and  by  their  unwilling¬ 
ness,  on  account  of  his  l)ourgeois  background, 
to  accept  him  completely.  Although  Ramuz’s 
doubts  are  mentioned  frequently,  it  is  clear 
that  he  will  never  waver  from  his  Communist 
[x)sition.  Consisting  largely  of  reflections  and 
discussions  where,  interestingly  enough,  the 
doubters  explain  their  positions  more  logically 
than  the  Communists  whose  rightness  the 
author  takes  for  granted,  this  is  a  somewhat 
clumsily  written  novel.  However,  it  affords 
rare  insight  into  the  daily  life,  thinking,  and 
ideals  of  personality  of  contemporary  Eastern 
Ciermany. 

Wilma  A.  Iggers 
Dillard  University 

**  Arnold  Krieger.  Der  Scheidungsanwalt. 
Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1957.  367  pages.  16.80 
dm. 

One  evening  in  the  later  Twenties  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  a  girl  who  had  wanted  to  kill  her  fiance 
(but  fortunately  for  her,  the  latter  had  died  of 
an  attack)  jumps  into  the  way  of  the  car  Dr. 
Edwin  Rdttger,  successful  attorney,  is  driving 
from  his  Frankfurt  home  to  a  woman  he  was 
considering  marrying.  This  is  the  beginning, 
and  how  right  are  the  readers  who  guess  that 
the  good  Dr.  jur.  eventually  is  married  to  the 
jumping  girl  and  not  to  the  waiting  lady. 

I'homas  Mann  passed  into  immortality  four 
years  ago,  but  Sudermann  is  not  dead  by  any 
means,  and  we  must  confess  that  the  story 
hurries  from  one  “third  act”  to  the  next:  Naz¬ 
ism  comes  to  jxiwcr  and  our  hero,  just  an 
above-the-average  German  of  the  bessere 
Gesellschajt — this  is  one  of  the  strongest  parts 
of  the  book — liecomes  involved  willy-nilly  in 
the  Hitlerite  mire,  partially  because  he  tries  to 
help  a  few  non-Nazis  and  a  Jewish  actor. 

When  defeat  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
(ireater  (Jerman  successes,  victories,  and  stag¬ 
nations,  Dr,  Riittger  flees  to  hide  with  frientls 
in  Denmark,  and  his  wife,  now  mother  of  two 
young  girls,  has  an  affair  with  an  American 
officer  billeted  in  their  home  near  Frankfurt. 
The  author  gives  a  lively  description  of  that 


era  of  occupation,  fraternization,  de-nazifica- 
tion,  and  re-nazifleation.  We  are  treated  to 
some  German  repentance,  much  German  self- 
pity  and  can  observe  how  the  Americans,  in 
the  end,  become  everyone’s  bete  noire.  Dr. 
Rdttger  and  his  wife  are  reunited,  but  he  dies 
suddenly  in  India  where  he  went  to  find  a 
new  existence. 

Thomas  Mann  commented  in  extremely 
witty  and  spirited  essays  on  his  own  produc¬ 
tion.  However,  after  Krieger  has  narrated  his 
novel,  he  publishes — at  the  close  of  the  book — 
a  letter  to  “Verehrter,  lieber  Friedrich  Sie- 
burg”  and  tells  “the  Frankfurt  Sainte-Beuve” 
what  he,  Krieger,  thinks  of  the  readers  and 
that  an  U nterhaltungsroman  can  be  quite  pro¬ 
found.  No  separate  essay  by  the  author  on  the 
merits  of  his  novel,  it  follows  the  narration 
immediately.  Krieger  thinks  he  is  entertain¬ 
ing  and  quite  profound. 

In  parts  we  agree. 

Robert  Rie 
St.  Olaf  College 

^  Erich  Kuby.  Rosemarie:  Des  deutschen 
Wanders  liebstes  Kind.  Stuttgart,  (inverts. 
1958.  307  pages.  15.80  dm. 

The  author  who,  according  to  the  jacket,  had 
to  live  a  difficult  life,  but  has  seen,  in  your  re¬ 
viewer’s  judgment,  better  days  as  an  homme 
de  lettres,  is  about  to  become  an  expert  in  the 
macabre  case  of  the  defunct  Lebedame  Rose¬ 
marie  Nitribitt,  whose  life  he  used  as  a  topic 
for  a  film  script  and,  in  this  book,  for  a 
Romanbiographie.  Kuby  is  most  careful,  when 
prefacing  his  oeuvre,  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
a  novel  but  rather  a  contribution  to  social 
criticism  of  Western  Germany  and  her  eco¬ 
nomic  and  sociopolitical  structure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  volume  is  adroit¬ 
ly  written  and  has  a  kind  of  “newsy”  atmos¬ 
phere.  A  few  readers  may  he  interested  in  the 
lact  that  big  German  industrialists  amuse 
their  business  friends  by  making  a  Hure  of 
sorts  available;  even  a  few  more  readers  will 
enjoy  finding  that  just-mentioned  term  ever 
so  often  in  Kuby’s  Machwerk.  His  miserable 
heroine’s  spying  for  a  com{x:titor  apparently 
hurries  her  violent  destruction. 

Having  read  this  volume,  one  thinks  with 
nostalgia  of  the  golden  days  of  Emil  Ludwig 
aiul  other  biographers. 

Robert  Rie 
St.  Olaf  College 

^  Klaus  Mampell.  Das  letzte  Testament. 

Giessen.  Walltor.  1958.  228  pages.  12  dm. 
“The  last  gosjK-l”  is  announced  around  the 
year  1959  A.D.  An  itinerant  self-styled  savior. 
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called  (jotthclf,  preaches  it  with  obvious 
analogies  to  the  story  of  Jesus.  The  author, 
however,  appears  less  interested  in  a  German 
version  of  jesus-Christ  cn  Flandre  than  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  life  history  of  religion,  its  genesis, 
growth,  exegesis,  subsequent  development  un¬ 
to  its  misty  disap|)earance  at  the  time  of  its 
most  unquestioned  acceptance.  The  author  has 
one  of  his  characters  exclaim:  “Besser  die 
Frage  als  das  Nichts.”  He  is  witty  and  whimsi¬ 
cal,  but  he  presents  a  problem,  the  answer  to 
which  is  lieyond  his  reach. 

Marianne  Konwit 
University  oj  California 

Fritz  Meyer.  Die  Eroffnung  des  Denk- 
mals.  Zurich.  Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1958.  205 
pages.  1 5  Sw.  fr. 

Common  to  most  of  these  tales,  written  Ik- 
tween  1937  and  1954,  is  their  calculated  ob¬ 
scurity.  Almost  every  story  poses  a  question 
and  withholds  the  answer.  The  author  depicts 
despairing  {leople  in  a  nightmare  world 
reminiscent  of  Kafka:  Franz,  for  example, 
hiding  frantically  a  repulsive  hole  in  his  chest, 
or  Anton,  desperately  trying  to  assert  his  iden¬ 
tity  by  shouting  his  name  three  times  to  a 
horse.  In  these  narratives,  as  tantalizingly 
illogical  as  dreams,  there  are  firmly  outlined 
pictures,  memorable  for  their  precise  details. 
Other  descriptions,  however,  have  a  surrealis¬ 
tic  quality.  F.ach  reader  must  interpret  for 
himself  the  latent  symlxilism  of  these  original 
stories. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 

New  York,.  N.  Y. 

**  Franz  Nabl.  Johannes  Krantz.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1958.  393  pages. 
1 3.f)0  dm. 

Several  short  tales  of  a  fine-spun  meditating 
character  stand  as  interludes  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  simple  “main”  story,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  thoughtful  reader  to  decipher  the  intimate 
meaning  of  each  Novelle  in  its  secret  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  candidly  unfolding  over-all  action. 

This  lxK>k,  reissued  in  a  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  version,  was  published  in  celebration  of 
the  Styrian  author’s  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
and  certainly  with  the  thought  in  mind  to  pre¬ 
sent  Nabl’s  |X)etic  work  to  readers  outside  his 
homeland.  A  writer  who  distinctly  follows 
Stifter’s  footsteps  and  who  may  claim  distant 
relationship  to  Rosegger,  Nabl  remains,  never¬ 
theless,  a  highly  individualistic  personality, 
never  given  to  su|>erficialities  or  cheap  enter¬ 
tainment.  His  style  is  so  simple  as  to  make 
reading  his  prose  sheer  pleasure;  by  unearth¬ 
ing  the  riildles  he  poses,  the  reader  will  find 


pleasure  and  surprise  in  detecting  how  deeply 
Nabl’s  searching  mind  fathoms  human  hearts 
and  souls. 

Krantz,  the  story’s  “hero,”  may  apjiear  as  a 
queer  old  chap;  once,  however,  the  miraculous 
background  of  his  very  existence  amidst  a  new 
modern  world  is  revealed,  he,  like  his  creator, 
will  remain  unforgettable,  because  both  of 
them  have  achieved  man’s  highest  goal:  the 
crowning  of  a  tragically  hard  life  with  the 
glory  of  final  renunciation  and  fearless  death. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

®  Erich  Pogats.  Ihr  zwingt  die  Fliisse  nicht. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1957. 
288  pages.  15.80  dm. 

The  “rivers”  of  the  title,  symlxilically  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Moldau,  actually  flow  under¬ 
ground.  Resistance  work  against  the  Nazi 
occupation  unites  five  Czechs  who  have  little 
else  in  common:  an  efficient,  cold-blooded 
Communist  “organization  man”;  the  woman 
doctor  who  loves  him  and  liecomes  the  cause 
of  his  death;  the  half-Jewish  businessman  who 
uses  his  shady  dealings  with  Germans  to  smug¬ 
gle  refugees  to  safety;  the  C'atholic  sub-deacon; 
and  the  decent  “man  in  the  street.”  Their  res¬ 
cue  of  Jiri,  a  student  escaped  from  a  [lolice  raid 
on  his  dormitory,  initiates  a  fateful  course  of 
events.  Haunted  by  fear  of  discovery,  yet  im¬ 
patient  to  act,  Jiri  instils  anxiety  and  fear  in 
his  new  comrades.  The  account  of  how  the 
group  breaks  up  under  inner  stress  and  Ges- 
ta[X)  action  m.ikr$  a  suspenseful  story  in  which 
the  author  manages,  in  spite  of  many  stylistic 
derailments  and  a  general  vagueness  of  char¬ 
acterization,  to  recreate  the  nightmarish  effects 
t)l  [K*rsccution  and  terror. 

Hans  W.  Weber 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Klaus  Roehler.  Die  Wiirde  der  Nacht. 
Miinchen.  Piper.  1958.  182  pages.  10.82 
dm. 

The  second  Ixxik  of  a  young  author  with  a 
flair  for  the  grotesque.  I'he  problem  stories — 
notably  the  title  piece — fall  one  dimension 
short  of  art.  I'or  if  you  look  too  closely  at  a 
thing,  you  do  not  see  it  well  enough,  a  certain 
distance  from  the  object  being  required  to  per¬ 
ceive  its  outlines.  The  sentiment  is  there,  but 
the  form  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  This  shows 
particularly  in  the  poorly  contrived  conclu¬ 
sions.  There  is  plenty  of  improvization  in 
these  stories  (not  always  for  the  better).  The 
dialogue  in  the  humorous  pieces  is  lively,  the 
grand  guignol  effect  of  “Meine  Taubc”  stun¬ 
ning.  “Der  18.  (ieburtstag”  pokes  fun  at  the 
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suicide  complex  of  a  teenager,  “Bubul”  is  a 
jux,  but  hardly  a  story.  Ulrich  Weisstdn 
Indiana  University 

**  Isidora  Roscnthal-Kamarinea,  ed,  &  tr. 
Neugriechische  Erzdhler.  Freiburg  i.  Br. 
Walter.  1958.  419  pages.  17.80  dm. 

Since  the  German-speaking  public  has  now 
become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  great 
modern  Cireek  authors  such  as  Kazantzakis, 
Venezis,  and  Myrivillis,  this  interesting  an¬ 
thology  seems  to  be  a  successful  attempt  to 
broaden  the  horizon.  The  editor  and  trans¬ 
lator  was  able  to  include  almost  all  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  modern  authors  within  the  limited 
space.  (Over  40  authors  have  been  included.) 
In  this  collection  many  pearls  of  narrative  art 
which  demonstrate  the  original  creative  [xjwer 
and  artistic  achievement  are  revealed.  One  is 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  polyphonic  nature 
and  conscious  artistry  of  these  authors;  their 
variety  of  style,  their  talents  and  temperaments 
are  especially  charming  to  us.  It  would  he  re¬ 
warding  to  translate  some  of  the  larger  works 
of  these  authors  into  German  or  English,  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  authors  like  Angelos 
Terzakis,  I,  M.  Panajotopoulos,  Thanasis  Pet- 
salis,  Pantelis  Prevelakis,  Kostas  Sukas,  among 
others. 

The  biographical  and  bibliographical  notes 
are  valuable  to  us,  since  modern  Greek  bibliog¬ 
raphy  leaves  much  still  to  l)c  desired.  A  deserv¬ 
ing  and  agreeable  Ixxjk  in  many  respects. 

Michael  Rethis 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Edgar  Roth.  Bis  es  keine  Feinde  mehr 
gibt.  Zurich.  Flamberg.  1958.  308  piages. 
14.80  Sw.  fr. 

A  winner  of  the  Romanpreis  for  1957  for  his 
.  /«/  dass  wir  Frieden  hdtten,  Roth  writes  an¬ 
other  dynamic  and  informative  novel  alxnit 
the  life  of  a  Soviet  Communist  called  Michael 
Schischkin.  Drawing  upon  former  [personal 
contacts  with  the  Soviets,  the  author  begins  the 
story  with  the  hero’s  childhood  in  a  tiny  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  Volga  and  ends  it  with  a  rude 
s{)iritual  awakening  during  the  recent  Hun¬ 
garian  revolution. 

It  is  a  psychological  study  of  the  emotional 
and  intellectual  stresses  in  the  hero  who 
turned  Communist  when  Czarist  soldiers 
murdered  his  father.  The  higher  he  rose  in 
the  Communist  hierarchy  the  more  fanatic  he 
became.  Contact  with  Westerners  implanted 
doubts  in  his  mind  until  he  sided  against  his 
own  party  during  the  historic  Hungarian  re¬ 
volt.  His  father's  dictum  became  true:  “Zwei- 
fcl  zerfrisst  den  Starksten!” 


The  main  theme  is  that  man’s  quest  for  lib¬ 
erty  and  intellectual  honesty  can  not  forever 
lie  suppressed.  This  very  timely  novel  points 
a  ray  of  hope  into  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  reads 
easily  and  shows  great  intuitive  insights  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  /.  Michals^i 

Marquette  University 

**  Heinrich  Schirmbeck.  Argert  dich  dein 
rechtes  Auge.  Darmstadt.  Schneekluth. 
1957.  591  pages.  19.80  dm. 

Here  is  a  most  challenging,  thought-provoking 
novel.  It  gives  one  a  clear  insight  into  the  dis¬ 
turbing  doubts  which  must  assail  today’s  cir- 
cumspxrct  scientist  who  tries  to  reconcile  in  his 
hard-pressed  mind  the  awesome  existence  of 
the  atom’s  staggering  force  for  global  annihi¬ 
lation  with  the  uneasy  presence  of  his  living 
conscience.  One  senses,  too,  the  grave  ques¬ 
tions  haunting  the  atomic  physicists:  Can  a 
mere  man  with  this  overwhelming,  godlike 
pxjwer  still  remain  a  fairly  normal  human 
iieing?  Or,  how  will  a  conscientious  scientist 
successfully  resist  the  potentially  evil  forces 
which  will  inevitably  attempt  to  control  cither 
the  scientist  himself  or  his  newly  acquired 
atomic  pxjwer? 

The  reader  follows  the  young  protagonist, 
Thomas  Grey,  through  the  ever  increasing 
problems  that  face  him  as  a  budding  physicist. 
He  meets  the  various  demanding,  often  dis¬ 
turbing,  influences  which  shape  the  youth  and 
often  confuse  him.  He  commiserates  with 
young  Cirey  as  he  vainly  tries  to  clarify  his 
thoughts,  only  to  fluctuate  constantly  between 
love  and  jealousy,  friendship  and  hatred,  con¬ 
tentment  and  despair.  Finally  he  likewise 
realizes  that  a  man  so  at  odds  with  himself,  so 
ilisturl^ed  by  the  dilemma  which  is  his,  can 
only  survive  if  he  docs  not  let  his  right  hand 
know  what  his  left  hand  is  doing. 

U.  E.  Fehlaii 
Tulane  University 

**  Wolfdietrich  Schnurre.  Ats  Waters  Bart 
noch  rot  war.  Zurich.  Arche.  1958.  277 
jiages,  ill,  15.80  Sw.  fr. 

C'hronologically,  these  could  lie  Schnurre’s 
childhood  stories.  He  was  lx)rn  in  1920.  We 
find  unemployed.  Communists,  Nazis,  surviv¬ 
ing  aristtxrrats,  sclf-ap{X)intcd  scholars  revolv¬ 
ing  around  the  little  boy,  his  singularly  lovable 
father,  and  the  animals  they  knew  and  liked. 
Schnurre’s  racy  and  idiomatic  Berlin  style 
keeps  his  volume  this  side  of  sentimental 
reminiscing,  which  alx>unds  in  present  Ger¬ 
man  writing.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  he 
is  popular  in  Germany  ami  deserves  to  be  read 
here.  Marianne  Bonwit 

U niversity  of  California 
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*  Eduard  Stephan.  Der  Spazierstocl{.  Ess- 
lingen.  Bechtle.  1958.  185  pages.  9.80  dm. 

The  four  somewhat  somber  stories  of  this 
young  author’s  first  collection  liesjjeak  a  salient 
style,  taut  plots,  and  almost  clairvoyant  char¬ 
acterization.  Replete  with  a  Doppelgiinger 
motif,  the  title  talc  parodies  incisively  the 
litigious  urge  in  a  (lerman  town;  “Tangente” 
depicts  the  fateful  role  played  by  the  flanged 
wheel  in  the  lives  of  several  Americans;  “Im 
Schnee”  offers,  again  in  a  Clerman  setting, 
seemingly  existcntialistic  solutions  to  funda¬ 
mental  human  problems;  with  erotic  nuances 
and  languid  overtones  “Die  Frauen  von  Cali” 
effectively  evokes  a  Latin-American  interlude. 

Stephan  is  an  author  to  watch. 

IVayae  Wonderley 
Ohio  State  Unii'ersity 

*  Johannes  R.  Becher.  Schritt  der  juhrhun- 
dertmitte.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1958.  196  pages. 

This  nicely  printed  volume  contains,  esjiccially 
in  Part  IV,  verse  which  lx*ars  witness  to 
Bechcr’s  own  poetic  background  and  to  his 
fine  ear  for  rhyme  and  rhythm.  Earlier  in  the 
volume,  “Saarow-Strand”  also  communicates, 
jx^rhaps  most  felicitously,  that  richness  of  col¬ 
or,  that  breadth  of  breath,  and  that  solemnity 
of  statement  which  we  have  come  to  treasure 
as  the  indestructible  heritage  of  Expressionism. 
A  mtire  modern  note  is  struck  in  jx)ems  like 
“Lied  vom  Bau  des  Sozialismus,”  “Von  einer 
neuen  Versart,”  and  “Auf  einen  guten  Leh- 
rer,”  to  name  only  a  few.  Here  Becher  fore¬ 
goes  rhyme  and  rhythm  and  falls  into  preach¬ 
ing.  It  may  well  l>e  against  his  convictions  to 
assume  the  frivolous  and  easy-going  manner 
which  we  know  from  Benn’s  unrhymed  verse 
and  which,  even  in  lienn,  need  not  Ite  success 
fill  at  all.  Becher  uses  a  {xxrtological  theme 
(“Von  einer  neuen  Versart”),  treats  it  quite 
abstractly  and  resolves  it:  “(lepriilt  in  der 
Friihe,  /  Beim  ersten  Tagesliebt  Ix'sehn,  / 
Reift  eine  neue  Dichtung  heran,  /  Deren  (Je- 
Imrtsdatum  das  Jahr  1917  ist,  /  Monat  Okto- 
Ix-r.”  This  is  no  poetry  and  is,  incidentally,  as 
far  removed  from  Mayakovsky  as  it  is  from 
the  “songs”  of  Brecht.  It  is  the  same  annoying 
ingredient  which  made  up  Ifecher’s  Macht  der 
Poesie.  Quite  a  numlx-r  of  the  poems  in  Schritt 
der  lahrhnndertmitte  prove  that  Johannes  R. 
Becher  was  a  jxxt,  no  matter  how  hard  he 
managetl,  at  times,  to  convince  us  of  the  op¬ 
posite.  Richard  Exner 

Princeton  University 

^  Werner  Bock.  Ausgewdhlte  Gedichte. 

Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1958.  84  pages, 

'Phis  slender  volume  contains  p<K*ms  selecteil 


from  three  previous  collections,  as  well  as  a 
dozen  new  ones:  the  work  of  three  decades. 
The  author,  who  is  also  a  scholar  and  teacher 
of  Herman  literature  and  has  spent  years  of 
exile  in  South  America,  received  the  Goldene 
Jean  Paul  Medaille  in  1955.  His  poems  belong 
to  the  main  current  of  the  German  lyric  tra¬ 
dition,  rooted  in  romanticism,  stirred  by  the 
iikhkIs  of  nature,  memories  of  youth  and  love, 
musings  on  the  flow  of  time  and  on  death.  The 
reader  is  often  reminded  of  Hesse  and  Ca- 
rossa.  He  is  a  little  wearied  by  much  conven¬ 
tional  rhyming.  But,  although  there  is  very 
little  originality,  there  remains  an  over-all  im¬ 
pression  of  a  genuine  poetic  resjxjnse  to  living, 
a  very  gentle  and  kind  response  to  unkind 
times. 

E.  A/.  Eleissner 
Wells  College 

Peter  Gan.  Die  Windrose.  Zurich.  Atlan¬ 
tis.  2nd  td.,  1958.  173  pages.  15  Sw.  fr. 
Twenty  three  years  have  passed  since  Die 
Windrose  was  published  for  the  first  time. 
None  of  its  “Preislieder,”  “Lehrgedichte,” 
“Figuren,”  and  “Episteln”  (some  of  the  cate¬ 
gories  into  which  (ian  |  R.  Moering)  divides 
his  fxjems)  have  lost  their  original  freshness 
and  wit.  This  review’cr  can  only  urgently  rec¬ 
ommend  the  purchase  of  this  volume  to  all 
who  have  enjoyed  Schachmatt.  Its  content  is 
wise  and  witty,  airy  and  profound;  it  will  take 
the  reader  aside  and  tell  him  something  very 
imjx)rtant  and  unforgettable.  With  Die  Wind¬ 
rose  Peter  Gan  has  given  us  a  modern  poetic 
breviary  which  not  only  needs  no  recommen¬ 
dation  but  which  embarrasses  and  defies  the 
erudition  of  the  critics.  This  is,  at  long  last, 
|XK-try  again,  not  to  be  discussed  and  analyzed 
but  to  lx*  reail,  enjoyed,  and  quoted. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

**  (ioethe.  Lyrische  und  epische  Dichtungen, 
2  vols.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  New  ed.,  1958. 
696,  684  pages.  40  dm. 

This  new  edition  by  Heinz  Nicolai  of  a  work 
whose  established  scholarly  value  is  better  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  dust  jacket  title,  Gedichte  in 
zeitlicher  Eolge,  inaugurates  a  respectable  iO. 
bis  id.  Tausend  printing  of  a  two-volume  edi¬ 
tion  comprising  the  entire  [xx:try,  including 
epics,  by  Goethe,  arranged  in  chronological 
order  according  to  its  dates  of  origin  and 
representing  indeed  “eine  Lelxnsgeschichte 
Gtxthes  in  seinen  Gedichten.”  The  work  is 
excellently  printed  in  distinguished  Diinn- 
drucl(  style.  No  scholarly  comment  or  appara- 
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tus  burdens  the  handsome  books;  however, 
for  elementary  orientation  and  guidance  an 
Alphabetisches  Verzeichnis  der  Vberschrijten 
und  Gedichtanjdnge  has  been  provided. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Klahund.  Die  Harfenjule.  Kfiln.  Kiepen- 
heuer  Sc  Witsch.  1958.  82  pages.  4.80  dm. 
This  offering  in  the  wake  of  the  gratifying 
revival  of  Expressionism  and  the  rediscovery 
of  works  banned  and  burnt  by  the  barbarians 
of  the  swastika  is  particularly  endearing  to  the 
surviving  admirers  of  Alfred  Henschke  (Kla- 
bund)  and  will  win  new  enthusiasts  for  the 
unfortunate  [X)et  who  died,  much  tcxi  young, 
of  tuberculosis  in  1928.  Otto  F.  Best,  the  editor, 
has  selected  the  most  striking  verse  from  the 
old,  identically  titled  Gedichtl^reis  and  added 
a  few  from  other  collections  with  such  loving 
care  and  competent  discrimination  that  the 
publishers  are  entitled  to  their  claim,  “Die 
neue  Auswahl  unter  dem  alten  Titel  Die 
Harfenjule  enthiilt  Klabunds  schonstc  und 
kiihnstc  Chansons  und  Balladen.”  Richard 
Dehmel’s  prophecy,  generously  c]uoted  in  the 
publishers’  blurb  and  the  editor’s  Nachwort, 
has  doubtless  come  true:  “\’on  der  Lyrik 
dieses  Jungen  wire!  man  noch  sprechen,  wenn 
wir  Li'ngst  vergessen  sein  werden.”  From  the 
famous  “Ich  baumle  mit  de  Beene’’  to  the  ever 
more  topical  anti-war  “Ballade  ties  Verges- 
sens”  there  is  a  rich  array  of  now  aggressive, 
now  sentimental  bitter-sweet  “Streit-,  Leid- 
und  Zeitgedichte’’  in  the  unique  Klahund  mel¬ 
ody  which  will  linger  on  forever  in  every  feel 
ing  reader’s  heart. 

K.  E.  N. 

Ernst  Meister.  Zahlen  und  Figuren.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Limes.  1958.  118  pages.  8  dm. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  fair  and  fairly 
suggestive  impression  of  this  small  volume  ot 
slender  surrealistic  verse.  As  the  title  suggests, 
the  poet  docs  not  ignore  tradition,  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  avoids  familiar  themes  and 
conventional  patterns  of  word  sccjuenccs  and 
combinations.  Quite  characteristic  for  the 
shock  effect  resulting  from  the  exprcssionistic, 
irrational  juxtapositions  of  color,  matter,  and 
emotion  is  the  first  piece  of  a  group  called 
“V^ertrauen  ins  Fiirchten’’: 

Bis  cicr 

Marmorbruch 

blutct. 

So  h.ibfn  sie 
grpliindert 
(las  Weisse. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  tendency  to  give  hu¬ 


man  parts  to  cosmic  forms:  “O  des  Sterns 
Eingeweidc,” 

Although  we  would  hesitate  to  pronounce 
any  critical  judgment  on  this  recent  and  still 
untamiliar  lyric,  we  feel  that  these  poems  are 
surely  more  than  finger  exercises  or  super¬ 
ficial  attempts  at  being  en  vogue.  The  striking 
metaphorical  use  of  sun  and  fire,  the  skill  in 
sustaining  an  image  through  the  rather  steep 
and  often  abstract  turns  of  various  verses,  and 
the  fact  that  many  a  poem  gives  the  paradoxi¬ 
cal  impression  of  looking  at  pictures  already 
quite  removed  from  the  literary  medium — all 
this  deserves  close  reading  and  a  patient  ap¬ 
proach. 

Hilde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

Inez  Wiesinger-Maggi.  Theseus  auf  Kreta. 

Zurich.  Origo.  1958.  119  pages.  14.50  Sw. 

fr. 

Once  in  a  while  we  have  occasion  to  read  a 
true  epic  |X)cm.  The  author  is  not  always  a 
famous  poet.  I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of 
the  epic  jxicms  Arion  and  iMurin  by  Gustav 
Waldt  whose  very  recent  volume  of  verse  Die 
Riid^b^ehr  ( Biidingen-Ciettenbach.  Schwab. 
1958)  .shows,  however,  how  deep  and  rich  the 
sources  are  from  which  his  epic  poetry  flows, 
how  much  Waldt  is  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  which  Loerke,  Friedrich  Schn.ick, 
and  the  Kreuder  of  Die  Unauffindbaren  also 
Itelong. 

Unfortunately,  this  praise  can  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  this  epic  Theseus  auf  Kreta,  despite 
its  subject  matter  which  is  both  interesting 
and  of  great  epic  jx).ssihility.  The  linguistic 
abilities  of  the  author,  admirable  though  they 
are,  do  not  suffice  to  hold  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion.  It  seems,  upon  rereading  sections  of  Spit- 
teler  or  Hauptmann’s  Till  Eulenspiegel,  that 
for  a  modern  epic  poem  to  he  successful  it 
must  be  able  to  draw  on  extraordinary  |K)wers 
of  language  and  vision. 

Richard  Exner 
Erinceton  University 

^  Ern.st  Bertram.  Mdglichkeiten.  Pfullingen. 

Neske.  1958.  282  pages.  19.80  dm. 
Bertram’s  Nietzsche  appeared  first  forty  years 
ago.  It  seemed  to  us  the  beginning  of  a  new 
science.  He  died  last  year  and  a  friend  has 
now  selected  some  of  his  essays,  partly  unpub¬ 
lished,  and  appended  a  bibliography.  This 
“Vermachtnis”  makes  interesting  reading,  es- 
jiecially  the  Stifter  studies,  but  it  also  can  lx- 
puzzling. 

VV'hile  I  enjoyed  the  fading  jicrfume  of  an 
earlier  stage  of  my  development,  I  was  also 
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somewhat  upset  about  Ik-rtram  retaining 
his  ideals  and  once-found  form  unchanged 
through  the  decades.  The  party  line  of  the 
George  Circle  is  almost  touching  in  its  naivete. 
These  men  wanted  to  be  followers.  They  write 
on  the  figures  their  master  had  rediscovered, 
Klopstock,  Platen,  Jean  Paul,  or  on  each  other. 
TTieir  honest  attempt  to  create  a  new  heroic 
mythology  reminds  one  of  Fidus  and  Adolf 
Bartels,  of  Flex  and  the  Flanders  Fields.  The 
deliberateness  of  their  effort  not  to  be  epigoni 
like  Geibel  and  the  Bourgeois  makes  them 
epigoni  like  Kleist  and  C.  F.  Meyer.  Kleist 
wanted  to  outdo  Shakespeare  and  (ioethe, 
Meyer  wanted  to  outdo  his  lack  of  talent  and 
even  managed  to  succeed.  He  wrote  for  weeks 
or  years  until  the  resulting  piece  of  arts-and- 
crafts  was  so  beautifully  literate  that  it  could 
pass  for  pcKtry.  He  even  worked  like  this  on  a 
piece  alx>ut  the  death  of  (Jottfried  Keller.  This 
is  the  same  naivete  that  made  him  order  an 
oleograph  after  Makart  and  enjoy  Itxiking  at 
it.  There  is  something  of  the  same  banality, 
deliberateness,  and  touching  seriousness  in 
VV^olters,  (lundolf,  and  Bertram. 

Tlie  epidemic  of  oracular  beauty  among  to¬ 
day’s  essayists  that  comes  from  following  the 
recijic  of  the  Dttino  Elegies  will  probably 
strike  the  next  generation  as  Bertram  strikes 
me  today — a  funnily  melancholy  enjoyment  of 
considerable  historic  significance. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Robert  Hoehringer  Freundesgabe.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Mohr,  772  pages,  ill. 

This  is  a  Festschrift  most  unusual  in  the 
wealth,  range,  and  level  of  its  contents.  Un¬ 
usual,  like  the  man  to  whom  it  is  devoted.  1  le 
Itelongs  to  two  countries:  to  the  Swabian  part 
of  Southern  (Jermany  and  to  the  Alemannic 
part  of  Sw’itzcrland,  both  in  various  ways  rep 
resented  here.  Robert  Boehringer  is  an  or¬ 
ganizer  of  great  chemical  concerns;  it  was  he 
who  during  the  Second  World  War  instituted 
Red  Cross  aid  for  civilian  populations;  and  he 
is  an  archeologist;  his  research,  the  portraits  of 
Homer  and  Plato.  The  heir  of  a  great  jxtet, 
entrusted  with  his  work  and  his  biography,  he 
is  himself  a  poet.  Something  of  all  this  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Freundesgabe.  And  there  are  the 
friends  themselves — ^those  from  Wurttemberg, 
carrying  over  into  the  present  the  traditions  of 
a  Germany  long  past  (among  them  the 
Weizsackers  and  the  Stauffenl>ergs);  there  are 
the  poets — from  Yeats  to  Pannwitz,  and,  above 
all,  Cieorge.  Then  the  great  of  history — 
Charles  V  .md  the  Seljuk  rulers,  Goethe  the 
scientist,  and  Woelfflin;  monuments  and  por¬ 


traits  of  Cireece  and  Rome;  and  again  Wurt¬ 
temberg,  its  memories  and  its  hopes. 

Herbert  Steiner 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

**  F.rwin  Jaeckle.  Die  FJfenspur.  Zurich.  .At¬ 
lantis.  n.d.  63  pages.  5.85  Sw.  fr. 

The  last  essay  which  gives  this  handsome  lit¬ 
tle  volume  its  title  deals  with  various  elfin 
creatures  from  literature;  two  other  studies 
concern  the  Water  symbolism  of  C.  F.  Meyer, 
that  favorite  of  contcmfwrary  Swiss  stylists, 
and  (loethe’s  fragment  of  a  Zauberflote  con¬ 
tinuation,  well  annotated.  Jaeckle  does  not 
take  issue  with  Oskar  Seidlin  who  proposed 
at  one  time  the  idea  that  part  of  the  present 
Faust  had  originally  been  intended  for  that 
operatic  project.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  essayist  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
original  sources  and  can  make  an  interesting 
pape  r.  I  would  say  that  the  study  of  Meyer  is 
the  richest  of  the  three  and  the  one  worth 
{Hindering  among  Meyer  sfiecialists. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  W’alter  Jens.  Statt  einer  Literaturge- 
schichte.  Pfullingen.  Neske.  1957.  217 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

With  this  collection  of  seven  essays,  Walter 
Jens — already  well-known  for  several  remark¬ 
able  works  of  fiction — has  established  himself 
firmly  in  the  front  rank  of  leading  critics  of 
contcmfHirary  literature,  among  the  CJermans 
one  of  the  few  who  today  deserve  universal 
attention.  His  remarks  on  Proust,  Joyce,  Gide, 
Virginia  Wcnilf,  Faulkner,  Dos  Passos,  Jules 
Romains,  Kafka,  Hofmannsthal,  Rilke,  Trakl, 
Musil,  Broch,  Thomas  Mann,  Benn,  Brecht, 
and  others  arc  often  {icnetrating  and  oficn  up 
new  vistas.  In  spite  of  some  vestiges  of  Jens’s 
scholarly  background — he  is  a  professor  in  the 
Tubingen  University  Classics  Department — 
this  book  of  his  certainly  offers  no  “academic 
criticism.”  It  is  the  product  of  an  alert  mind 
engaged  in  consciously  defining  our  modern 
sensibility  through  the  works  of  literary  art. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Christian  Ciraf  von  Krockow.  Die  Ent- 
scheidung:  Eine  Untersuchung  uber  Ernst 
f linger,  Carl  Schmitt,  Martin  Heidegger. 
Stuttgart.  Enkc.  1958.  iv  -J-  164  pages.  16 
dm. 

The  author  profwscs  to  investigate  the  parts 
Ernst  Jiingcr  the  poet  and  writer,  Carl  Schmitt 
the  political  scientist,  and  Martin  Heidegger 
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the  philosopher  are  playing  in  the  tragedy  of 
our  time. 

In  his  volume,  which  was  published  as  No. 
3  in  the  well  known  series  Gottinger  Abhand- 
lungen  zur  Soziologie,  Count  von  Krockow 
shows  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  topic, 
of  his  material,  and  of  Geistesgeschichte  in 
general  that  he  can  be  regarded  as  second  to 
none  in  competence.  With  an  amazing  analy¬ 
tical  astuteness  he  lightens  the  abysses  of  the 
Heideggerian  language — “jargon”  would  be  a 
better  word — and  docs  not  hide  his  own  opin¬ 
ion:  the  German  A/o</ephilosopher’s  way  of 
speaking  is  zweideutiges  Gerede,  double  talk. 

When  studying  Krockow’s  difficult  treatise 
thoroughly  and  with  ever  growing  admiration 
for  its  learned  author,  we  arc  carried  away  by 
a  certain  pity  and  astonishment  concerning 
German  intellectuality  in  our  times:  Whether 
our  heroes  call  the  decisive  moment  in  our 
own  era — doubtless  one  thinks  of  1933 — 
Kampj  (Jiinger),  or  Kntscheidung  (Schmitt, 
the  Hitler-worshipper),  or  Entschlosscnheit 
(Heidegger),  none  of  these  intellectual  leaders 
secs  any  possibility  to  resist  or  to  change  the 
course  of  history,  and  each  presents  a  philo¬ 
sophically,  sociologically,  and  historistically 
perfectly  wrapped  apology  for  his  special  lack 
of  Zirilcourage.  The  latter  was  not  absolutely 
absent  in  (Jermany:  Too  many  of  her  finest 
men  and  women  sacrificed  their  lives  on  Hit¬ 
ler’s  scaffolds.  In  vain,  if  we  assess  the  im¬ 
mediate  result;  never  in  vain,  if  we  think 
reverently  of  the  example  they  have  set. 

Jiinger  saw  the  light  earlier,  no  doubt,  than 
many  others,  but  KrcKkow  |xiints  out  that  he 
was  entangled  in  a  sort  of  aestheticism  which 
did  not  stop  judgment,  yet  prevented  action. 
Your  reviewer  would  have  preferred — this  is 
the  only  objection — a  somewhat  more  thor¬ 
ough  description  of  the  intellectual  opposition 
to  the  three  heroes  of  the  book  and  to  the 
nationalistic  Geisteshaltung  in  general. 

Robert  Rie 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Alfred  Polgar.  Fensterplatz,  Wolfgang 
Drews,  ed.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1959.  216 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

Actually  this  small  volume  represents  an  an¬ 
thology  of  various  brief  essays  mostly  selected 
from  books  Polgar  had  edited  himself  and 
which  have  disappeared  from  the  market  a 
long  time  ago.  Wolfgang  Drews  signs  re¬ 
sponsible  as  an  editor  for  this  small  Sammlung 
betrach tender  Prosa,  as  the  subtitle  reads. 

Polgar  was — and  Fensterplatz  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  proof — the  last  and  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  row  of  the  Viennese  Feuilletonisten,  one 


of  the  most  melancholic  and  also  one  of  the 
most  satirical.  If  the  Feuilleton  were  regarded 
as  a  realm,  then  Polgar  had  inherited  his 
crown  in  direct  succession  from  Eduard 
Poetzle,  Herzl,  and  Auernheimer.  Rut  among 
his  ancestors,  Schopenhauer,  Maupassant,  and 
Peter  Altenberg  could  be  discovered. 

The  tragedy  of  the  refugee  becomes  also 
very  clear  in  this  book:  The  articles  Polgar 
wrote  abroad  and  in  exile  simply  lack  the  very 
special  atmosphere  and  the  mastering  of  it 
through  intimate  knowledge  that  he  shows  in 
the  pieces  he  wrote  about  Vienna  or  when  still 
living  there  in  modest  and  apparent  security. 
His  sketches  of  Egon  Friedell,  Franz  Molnar, 
Crrete  Wiesenthal,  and  Joachim  Ringelnatz 
will  provide  additional  “atmospheric”  infor¬ 
mation  to  those  who  already  are  familiar  with 
their  personalities,  and  the  stimulation  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  others.  Robert  Rie 
St.  Olaf  College 

(iertrude  Rerthold.  Cezanne  tind  die  alten 
Meister.  Stuttgart.  Kohlhammer.  1958. 
159  pages  -f-  76  plates.  39  dm. 

Alfred  Neumeyer.  Cezanne  Drawings. 
New  York.  Yoseloff.  1958.  63  pages  86 
plates.  $7.50. 

Roth  books  deal  with  Cezanne’s  drawings,  but 
while  Neumeyer  deals  with  the  entire  corpus 
of  Cezanne  drawings,  giving  a  few  examples 
of  each  kind,  Rerthold  treats  only  those  which 
represent  studies  after  classical  sculptures  and 
paintings,  yet  lists  and  reproduces  all  drawings 
(over  300)  in  th.it  particular  category.  Roth 
authors  agree  that  the  “clumsiness”  of  the 
master’s  drawings  docs  not  bespeak  technical 
inability,  but  a  conscious  transformation  of 
what  he  saw,  a  searching  for  “realization,”  a 
thoughtful  stylization  and  fresh  creation  rather 
than  a  photographic  note-taking. 

Ncumeyer’s  delightful  book  sjieaks  more  to 
the  general  public,  refers  more  to  the  artist’s 
life  and  personality,  and  is  written  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  engaging  manner.  (lertrude  I^rt- 
hold’s  investigation,  though  simply  and  well 
written,  is  more  specific  and,  through  the  con¬ 
frontation  of  Cezanne’s  “copies”  with  the 
originals,  within  its  limits  more  instructive. 
Roth  lxx)ks,  written  independently,  yet  com¬ 
plementing  each  other,  contribute  essentially 
to  our  understanding  of  Cezanne’s  art  and 
development.  Johannes  A.  Gaertner 

luifayette  College 

**  Leopold  Zahn.  Fine  Geschtchte  der  mo- 
dernen  Kiinst.  Rerlin.  Ullstcin.  1958.  248 
pages,  ill.  -f-  80  plates.  29  dm. 

Ullstcin,  known  for  decades  as  a  leading  pub- 
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lishing  house  for  Berlin  newspapers  and  enter¬ 
tainment  literature,  closed  down  by  Hitler,  has 
vigorously  rebounced  into  the  German  pub¬ 
lishing  scene  and  here  hands  in  its  calling 
card  as  an  art  book  publisher.  As  the  author  ol 
this  history  of  contemporary  art,  it  has  chosen 
the  editor  of  the  excellent  art  magazine  Das 
Kunstwer\.  Zahn  shows  all  the  virtues  of  a 
good  storyteller:  He  brings  in  innumerable 
biographical  reminiscences,  interesting  paral¬ 
lels  to  other  fields,  illuminating  quotations. 
He  is  intelligently  entertaining  but  he  is  not 
penetrating  and  he  is  not  even  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  form  and  meaning  aspects  of 
art.  This  book  makes  such  good  reading  that 
it  may  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
layman.  The  selection  of  the  altogether  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  reproductions  be¬ 
trays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  material, 
avoids  the  well  known,  and  presents  rarely 
seen  works.  The  section  on  architecture  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  is  pictori.ally  documcnte<l  with 
examples  as  recent  as  last  year’s. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

W  Alfred  Einstein.  Rationale  und  universale 
Musi/{.  Zurich.  Pan.  1958.  274  pages.  16.60 
Sw.  fr. 

The  late  Alfred  Einstein  stands  out  as  a  unique 
figure  among  music  historians.  Capable  of 
both  the  highest  degree  of  scientific  scrutiny 
and  the  most  passionate  jiersonal  involvement, 
penetrating  the  past  with  loving  understand¬ 
ing,  appraising  the  present  as  an  impartial 
participant  observer,  stirring  the  ex|iert  with 
the  fascinating  results  of  his  painstaking  re¬ 
search,  yet  furnishing  the  intelligent  layman 
with  masterful  generalizations,  sure  and  pow¬ 
erful  in  his  judgment  as  a  critic,  impeccable  in 
his  style  as  a  writer,  of  rare  integrity  and  cour¬ 
age  of  conviction  as  a  human  being,  he  has 
endeared  himself  to  at  least  two  full  genera¬ 
tions  of  musicologists,  musicians,  and  music 
lovers  on  two  continents. 

The  present  collection  of  essays,  the  secontl 
of  its  kind  offered  posthumously  by  the  same 
publisher,  adds  to  the  glorious  list  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  many  valuable  items  drawn  from  his 
extensive  manuscripts  in  .addition  to  some 
previously  printed  material  not  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  today.  Only  the  lead  article  on  early  con¬ 
cert  life  is  taken  from  the  choice  selection  in 
English  published  some  time  ago  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  title  of  the  book  corresponds  to  that 
of  one  of  several  very  timely  articles  dealing 
with  the  follies  of  musical  history  under  the 
impact  of  recent  political  events.  But  whether 


Einstein  comments  upon  some  general  his¬ 
torical  issue  or  investigates  a  specific  musico- 
logical  problem,  be  it  related  to  the  work  of 
Handel,  Bruckner,  or  Paul  Hindemith,  since 
he  never  merely  informs  but  always  illumi¬ 
nates,  he  casts  upon  the  reader  a  spell  of  lasting 
fascination.  TTius,  its  occasional  misprints  and 
the  inexplicable  absence  of  any  index  whatso¬ 
ever  notwithstanding,  the  intrinsic  values  of 
this  slender  book  outweigh  by  far  those  of 
many  a  weighty  volume.  It  is  something  to  be 
grateful  for.  Alexander  L.  Ringer 

University  of  Illinois 

Alois  Melichar.  Musil{  in  der  Zwangs- 
jaclt^e.  Stuttgart.  Wancura.  1958.  281  pages, 
ill.  13.80  dm. 

As  is  well  known,  Eurojx'an  music  critics  arc 
more  outspoken  than  their  American  col¬ 
leagues  in  their  denunciations  of  avant-garde 
works.  The  European  public,  too,  is  more 
demonstrative,  to  the  point  of  necessitating 
police  intervention.  The  reading  of  such  criti¬ 
cisms  or  news  items  may  amuse  us  after  a 
lapse  of  time.  But  it  is  far  from  amusing  to 
liavc  to  wade  through  a  whole  bexjk  filled  with 
bitter,  vitunerative  invective  against  a  few 
composers  whose  music  happens  to  displease 
the  author.  Cui  bono?  Melichar  hates  dodeca- 
(co)phonic  music.  That  is  his  privilege.  But 
he  ought  to  know  that  “de  gustibus  non  est 
disputandum.”  Musical  history  has  preserved 
the  names  of  many  a  Hanslick,  and  Wagner 
has  immortalized  them  through  his  [wtrait  of 
Ileckmesser.  But  the  final  judgment  of  history 
docs  not  always  follow  Hanslick’s  oracles.  Art 
progresses  regardless  of  polemics  and  exjierts’ 
opinions.  Musical  art  develops  and  grows  in 
the  wake  of  daring  experiments  and  ix)ld  con¬ 
ceptions  of  seers  and  prophets,  more  often 
decried  by  their  contemporaries. 

This  reviewer  does  not  profess  to  defend  or 
extol  Orff,  Berg,  Schdnbcrg,  Hauer,  et  al.;  but 
he  thinks  it  is  only  fair  that  these  men  should 
have  their  say-  -and  be  given  a  hearing. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tueson,  Ariz. 

•  Felix  Mcndelssohn-Bartholdy.  Briefe  einer 
Reise.  Peter  Sutermeister,  ed.  Zurich.  Nie- 
hans.  1958.  384  pages,  ill.  8  plates. 
19.80  Sw.  fr. 

On  February  3,  1959,  the  music  w’orlil  cele¬ 
brated  the  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  a  composer  who  has  been 
subject  to  large-scale  fluctuations  in  public  ap¬ 
preciation  ever  since  his  premature  death  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven.  This  beautiful  re-edition 
of  the  letters  written  by  the  young  Mendels- 
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sohn  in  the  course  of  an  extended  trip  through 
Italy  and  Switzerland  represents  a  most  fitting 
and  lovingly  executed  offering  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  For  from  these  valuable  documents 
speak  the  same  natural  charm,  lucidity  of 
thought,  and  goodness  of  heart  which  even 
his  most  rabid  detractors  have  not  been  able 
to  deny  as  outstanding  characteristics  of  his 
music. 

A  versatile  child  prodigy  who  had  astounded 
the  aging  Goethe  more  than  a  decade  earlier, 
Mendelssohn  proved  himself  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  a  keen  observer  of  the  musical,  so¬ 
cial  and  political  scene,  a  penetrating  analyst  of 
characters,  and  an  enthusiastic  reporter  of  nat¬ 
ural  and  man-made  scenes.  Moreover,  carrying 
with  him  his  sketch  book  wherever  he  went, 
he  produced  also  the  fine  drawings  and  water- 
colors  which  further  enhance  this  altogether 
delightful  volume.  The  eilitor,  secretary  of  the 
Swiss  national  fund  for  scientific  research,  has 
eliminated  most  of  the  cuts  which  marred  the 
original  publication  of  the  letters  by  the  com¬ 
poser’s  younger  brother,  Paul,  nearly  a  century 
ago.  His  own  creative  contribution  consists  of 
a  well-written  Lebensbtld  of  the  composer  in 
relation  to  his  ancestors  and  contenifwraries. 
TTiis,  tex),  includes  excerpts  from  family  let¬ 
ters  and  other  important  primary  sources. 

Only  one  extraneous  desideratum  imfxises 
itself:  Just  on  account  of  the  enormous  interest 
of  this  publication  (cf.  the  priceless  tlescrip- 
tions  of  the  (loethe  household),  the  lack  of 
indices,  at  least  of  names  and  musical  works 
alluded  to,  is  sorely  felt. 

Alexandtr  L.  Ringer 

University  oj  Illinois 

*  Paul  Helwig.  Dramaturgie  des  nun  sc  h- 
lichen  Lebens.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1958.  212 
pages.  12.50  dm. 

In  this  problematic  but  highly  interesting 
work,  psychologist  Helwig  turns  philosopher 
and  looks  at  life  from  a  unique  and  novel 
point  of  view:  The  main  spring  of  human  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  the  dramaturgical  instinct. 
It  is  the  immanent  force  in  the  elan  vital.  War, 
sex,  power,  possession,  indeed  all  mental  activ¬ 
ity  can  only  be  logically  explained  when  seen 
through  the  glasses  of  the  basic  category  of 
drama.  Ethical  antinomies  which  have  always 
plagued  humanity  may  from  now  on  lx: 
smoothly  resolved. 

The  first  volume  of  the  series  gives  us  an 
overall  view  of  the  problem.  Well  chosen 
examples  are  cited  to  justify  the  author’s  thesis, 
with  many  references  to  the  ideas  of  more 
than  fifty  modern  philosophers.  Volume  1 
deals  with  general  and  theoretical  aspects;  vol¬ 


umes  2  and  3,  which  are  soon  to  appear,  are  to 
furnish  practical  applications  of  this  philoso¬ 
phy  to  religion  and  psychotherapy. 

Hans  Reerman 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

**  Karl  Schmid.  Hochmut  und  Angst.  Be- 
trachtung  zur  seelischen  iMge  des  heu- 
tigen  Europa.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1958.  187 
pages.  14.50  Sw.  fr. 

When  Jeremias  Gotthelf  felt  upset  he  made 
his  readers  feel  it,  too.  He  still  makes  us  feel 
his  anxieties  a  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
This  author  makes  me  feel  nothing  but  annoy¬ 
ance  with  his  wordy  pretentiousness.  Pompous 
metaphors  that  want  to  appear  as  analysis  are 
an  affront  to  the  intelligent  reader.  I  can  not 
be  bothered  with  such  wisdom  as  “the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  shadow  represents  the  decisive  proc¬ 
ess.’’  I  feel  further  affronted  when  a  publisher 
takes  his  titles  so  literally  as  to  send  me  an 
uncorrccted  advance  copy  in  the  hope  that  1 
will  give  him  a  good  press  by  the  time  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader  buys  a  corrected  and  bound  copy. 
Conceit  and  anxiousness,  indeed!  Why  should 
reviewers  consent  to  being  treated  as  part  of  the 
unpaid  sales  force?  But  for  once  1  shall  oblige 
and  give  him  my  considered  opinion,  even 
though  I  will  not  put  the  book  on  my  shelves. 
Neither  Europe  nor  the  world  at  large  will  lose 
if  this  title  fails  to  sell.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Kurt  Ziesel.  Das  verlorene  Gewissen.  Hin- 
ter  den  Kulissen  der  Presse,  der  IJteratur 
und  ihrer  Machttrdger  von  heute.  Miin 
chen.  I.«hmann.  1958.  179  pages.  13.80  dm. 
This  is  not  an  especially  pleasant  book,  but  it 
certainly  is  useful.  The  author,  a  former  young 
National  ScKialist  journalist,  assails  the  pose  of 
many  leading  personalities  of  the  German  lit¬ 
erary  world,  who  act  as  though  they  had  never 
“played  ball”  during  the  Third  Reich.  Like 
all  controversial  “revelations,”  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  meanness  and  bad  tistc.  .\nd  more  than 
once,  the  author  quotes  out  of  context,  and 
then  gives  the  quotation  an  importance  it  ori¬ 
ginally  simply  did  not  have.  Rut  even  if  only 
half  the  text  could  withstand  documentary 
verification,  then  certainly  several  present-day 
flag-wavers  for  democracy  in  the  (ierman  press 
and  literary  world  would  do  better  to  retire  to 
the  quiet  of  a  faraway  house  in  the  country. 
That  Ziesel  docs  some  whitewashing  of  his 
own  past  is  understandable.  One  ought  none¬ 
theless  to  read  his  criticism  critically  and  care¬ 
fully.  Karl  O.  Paetel 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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*  Eduardo  Bctorct-Paris.  FA  costumbnsmo 
regional  en  la  obra  de  Jilafco  Ibanez.  Va¬ 
lencia.  Fomento  dc  Cultiira.  n.d.  .?44 
paRCS. 

The  author  of  this  lx>ok  is  a  native  of  V'alencia 
who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  regional 
characteristics  of  his  land  and  the  customs  of 
his  coterrdneos.  He  has  studied  the  literary 
production  of  Vicente  Mlasco  IKihez,  particu¬ 
larly  his  novels,  in  order  to  determine  the 
costumbrista  elements  that  the  novelist  so 
often  used  as  background  material  for  his 
works.  He  also  attempts  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  authenticity  that  those  elements  retain  when 
they  are  employed  as  novelistic  material. 

Betoret  deals  with  two  main  subjects.  F'irst, 
he  describes  the  geography  of  the  region  va- 
lenciana.  Besides  the  general  <lescriptive  ma¬ 
terial,  there  arc  timely  indications  concerning 
the  special  points  of  interest  chosen  by  Blasco 
Ibanez  as  background  settings  for  his  novels. 
Other  regions  and  cities  of  Spain  apjx'aring  in 
several  novels  have  also  been  clearly  identified 
by  Betoret. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  study  there  is  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  customs  valencianas 
and  from  other  regions,  which  Blasco  Ibanez 
employed  to  add  still  more  color  to  his  novels. 
.Many  and  varied  customs  arc  neatly  classified 
in  an  original,  accurate,  and  comprehensive 
way.  In  addition,  there  is  a  biographical  sketch 
intended  to  give  the  reader  an  up-to-date  and 
definitive  account  of  several  controversial 
aspects  in  the  life  of  Blasco  Ibanez. 

This  book  constitutes  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  a  better  understanding  of  some 
of  the  sources  that  the  writer  had  at  his  dis- 
jxisal  and  used.  It  is  also  worthy  of  praise  be¬ 
cause  the  abundant  and  minute  dcKumentation 
gathered  by  Betoret  will  certainly  help  to  reach 
a  Ix'tter  appreciation  of  the  artistic  value  of  the 
novels  of  one  of  Spain’s  most  [xipular  writers. 

Itomcro  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 

*  Santos  Flores  l^niez.  Ruben  Dario:  Fsieo- 
logia  y  tendencia  de  sti  obra  poetiea.  Mana¬ 
gua.  Academica  Nicaragiiense  de  la  lin¬ 
gua.  1958.  284  pages. 

Raul  Silva  Castro.  Genesis  del  " Azul"  .  .  . 
de  Ruben  Dario.  Managua.  Academia 
Nicaragiiense  dc  la  Lengua.  1958.  50 
pages. 

TTiis  latest  study  of  Santos  Flores  Lopez,  un¬ 


der  the  auspices  of  the  “Academia  Nicaragii- 
ense  de  la  lingua,”  is  a  synthesis  of  the  life 
and  |xx-try  of  Ruben  Dario,  seen  from  a  psy¬ 
chological  as  well  as  subjective  point  of  view. 
The  author  endeavors  to  show  us  the  inner 
struggles  and  anxieties  of  the  (x>et  in  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  study  of  his  passions  and  lyricism. 
Dario  emerges  with  individuality  from  a  back¬ 
ground  of  French  pcKtic  pre-eminence.  TTie 
author  has  a  keen  and  appreciative  under¬ 
standing  of  Dario’s  life  and  works,  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  views  with  vigorous  persuasion. 
But  one  may  also  discern  the  sins  of  omission 
and  the  personal  feeling  which  at  times  slight¬ 
ly  detract  from  the  critical  point  of  reference. 

Also  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Academia,  this  address  by  the  eminent  Chilean 
Darista,  Raul  Silva  Castro,  was  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Nicaraguan  Academy  on  February  10, 
1958.  It  concerns  primarily  the  work  of  Ruben 
Dario  in  Chile.  The  author  includes  autobio¬ 
graphical  notes,  observations,  and  aesthetic 
reminiscences  of  the  jxjct  during  his  sojourn 
in  Chile.  The  address  is  a  modest  summary  of 
the  life  of  Dario  in  Chile,  and  it  concludes 
with  the  admission  that  Dario  must  lie  studied 
in  both  the  archives  of  Madrid  and  Nicaragua 
in  order  to  encompass  his  }X)etic  breadth. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
Foothill  College 

**  Ramon  Gomez  dc  la  Serna.  Mis  mejores 
pdgtnas  literarias.  Madrid.  CJrcdos.  1957. 
246  pages,  ill.  -f-  4  plates.  60  ptas. 

(fomez  de  la  Serna  has  long  been  one  of  the 
more  or  less  consecrated  f  'ures,  (xrrhaps  even 
the  official  humorist,  of  the  pre -Civil  War  in¬ 
telligentsia  of  Spain.  Whether  or  not  his  brand 
of  wit  is  your  cup  of  tea  might  defiend  only 
partly  on  your  sense  of  humor.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  has  here  made  a  fairly  representative 
selection  from  his  many  Ixjoks,  enough  to  give 
a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  himself  as  a 
writer.  Of  his  famous  greguerias,  we  arc  of¬ 
fered  only  a  few  recent  ones,  since  a  perfectly 
enormous  collection  has  only  latterly  been 
published. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  for 
your  reviewer  is  the  Preamble,  containing  as 
it  does  some  rather  frank  confessions  on  the 
subject  of  Ciomez  de  la  Serna’s  art  and  im¬ 
portance.  Whether  we  like  them  or  not,  they 
arc  probably  fairly  accurate,  except  that  some 
of  the  influence  he  seems  to  attribute  to  him- 
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self  probably  would  have  arrived  from  the 
I^ft  Rank  anyway.  Plainly,  we  are  not  a 
devotee,  and  if  you  did  not  realize  it  before, 
you  will  when  we  add  that  we  think  the 
funniest  thing  in  the  book  is  quoted  from 
somebody  else, 

David  Griffin 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  John  Esten  Keller,  ed.  El  lihro  de  los  gatos. 
Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  dc  Investiga- 
cioncs  Cienti'ficas.  1958.  150  pages.  70  ptas. 
The  editor  provides  us  with  the  first  critical 
edition  of  this  work  (previously  edited  by 
Uayangos  and  Northup)  that  should  satisfy 
everyone:  the  philologist  in  search  of  linguistic 
data,  the  lexicographer  and  dialectologist  con¬ 
cerned  with  accurate  redaction,  the  folklore 
specialist  and  literary  historian  seeking  to  tr.ice 
the  history  of  medieval  jahtdae,  of  which  this 
collection  of  animal  talcs  is  a  prime  example. 
El  lihro  de  los  gatos,  an  anonymous,  free  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  Latin  Fahulae  of  Odo  de 
Cheriton,  is  preserved  in  a  unique  manuscript 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  an  atypical  bestiary, 
it  calls  attention  to  itself  through  the  {Ktsistent 
moral  tone  that  pervades  the  work,  as  well  as 
through  the  local,  Spanish  flavor  th.it  is  appar¬ 
ent  even  in  loose  translation. 

Scholars  will  welcome  Professor  Keller’s 
authoritative,  definitive  edition. 

H.  T.  Sturcken 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Diego  Marin.  Im  intriga  secundaria  cn  el 
teatro  de  Lope  de  Vega.  Mexico.  De  An¬ 
drea  (Toronto.  University  of  Toronto 
Press).  1958.  197  pages.  12.75. 

Professor  Marin  has  succeeded  in  increasing 
further  our  understanding  of  the  Spanish 
theater  of  the  (»oIden  Age  by  his  exhaustive 
and  systematic  study  of  the  function  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  secondary  intrigue  or  subplot  in  the 
dramatic  works  of  Lope  dc  Vega,  the  creator 
of  the  Spanish  eomedia  nacional.  By  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  one  hundred  anil  forty-six  plays  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  diverse  types  of  dramas  pro¬ 
duced  by  Ixipc  during  the  late  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  centuries,  the  author  seeks 
to  determine  the  criteria  which  guided  the 
playwright  in  his  handling  of  subplot.  Em¬ 
ploying  statistical  data  obtained  from  his 
study  of  these  plays,  Marin  discusses  at  length 
the  obvious,  almost  mathematical,  regularity 
with  which  Lope  adheres  to  definite  formulae 
in  deciding  when  to  use  or  not  to  use  subplots 
in  his  plays.  The  findings  arc  based  on  an 
examination  of  approximately  one-half  of  the 
plays  of  Lope  which  arc  considered  authentic. 


and  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  many  of  the  lesser  known  plays  which 
have  so  frequently  l)ccn  ignored  in  previous 
studies  of  Lope’s  dramatic  techniques. 

Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  the  enormous 
contribution  made  by  Lope  to  the  Spanish 
theater  when  he  incorporated  the  entremes, 
until  this  time  only  episodic  and  detached 
from  the  central  action  of  the  play,  into  the 
Spanish  drama  as  an  integral  and  inseparable 
part  of  the  principal  theme.  Apart  from  his 
study  of  Lope’s  use  of  subplot,  the  author  en¬ 
gages  in  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  Spanish 
eomedia  itself,  and  of  the  reasons  underlying 
its  popularity  during  this  period. 

lim  P.  Artman 
University  of  Oklahoma 

I  Iclena  Pereas.  Im  poesia  femenina  argen- 
tina  (1810-1950).  M,idrid.  Cultura  His- 
p.inica.  1958.  738  pages.  125  ptas. 

This  lengthy,  readable  work  is  a  useful  study 
of  both  major  and  minor  women  [xicts  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  the  history  of  the  development  of 
their  works  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
Abundant  detail  of  both  criticism  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  material  arouses  the  reader’s  interest 
in  further  investigation  and  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  poetry  discussed.  The  writer  weaves 
biographical  data  into  her  critical  interpreta¬ 
tions  so  that  the  reader  is  constantly  made 
aware  of  the  personality  and  the  exterior  events 
affecting  the  poetry.  Sympathetic,  though 
often  severe  in  her  criticism,  the  writer  sys¬ 
tematically  analyzes  both  content  and  style  in 
her  evaluation.  She  is  particularly  interested 
in  influences,  both  personal  and  environ¬ 
mental.  Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 

U niversity  of  California 

Jose  Luis  Valera.  Poesia  y  restauraeidn 
cultural  de  Galicia  en  el  siglo  XIX.  Ma¬ 
drid.  CJredos.  1958.  304  pages. 

Valera  has  given  us  a  noteworthy,  erudite  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  rebirth  of  Ualician  letters  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  book  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts  with  the  author  presenting  a 
thorough  and  critical  evaluation  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  (lalicia. 
Regionalism  is  quite  clearly  defined  and  dis 
cussed. 

The  second  and  more  appealing  part  deals 
with  the  outstanding  writers  and  intriguing 
problems.  “Rosalia  y  la  saudade’’  and  “Pondal 
y  la  tradicion’’  are  hut  two  outstanding  chap 
ters  which  concentrate  many  stimulating  ideas 
heretofore  scattered. 
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This  work  is  well  written  and  extremely 
well  annotated  and  documented.  Its  scholarly 
approach  makes  this  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
field  of  Galician  studies  and  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  worthy  addition  to  any  Hispanic 
collection. 

Manuel  fato  Macias 
University  of  Portland 

*  Jose  Blanco  Amor.  Antes  que  el  tietnpo 
muera.  Buenos  Aires.  I^sada.  1957.  268 
pages. 

In  this  novel,  set  in  Argentina,  the  “I”  who 
relates  the  narrative  lives  in  constant  reWlion 
against  her  domineerinj;  father  and  the  values 
he  symbolizes.  Her  life  from  early  years  is  a 
struggle  to  do  and  think  as  she  wishes  in 
spite  of  her  father’s  uncomprehending  and 
uncompromising  adherence  to  a  cruel  social 
ccxle  that  immediately  condemns  all  contrary 
contiuct,  however  honest,  and  tleprives  women 
of  all  freedom.  Against  her  father's  strength 
and  that  of  their  society  she  pits  her  own,  de- 
lilierately  seeking  her  moral  freedom  in  ojien 
defiance  of  their  sexual  cotie.  In  thus  search¬ 
ing  for  sexual  satisfaction  she  becomes  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  son,  is  rejected  hy 
her  society,  aggravates  her  father’s  last  illness, 
and  finally  kills  her  own  son  as,  in  rebellion 
against  her,  he  attacks  her  lover.  This  melo¬ 
dramatic  ending  and  the  tendency  of  the  char¬ 
acters  to  stand  for  something,  rather  than  lx- 
it,  deprive  of  depth  a  novel  that  is  very  well 
written  in  the  tr.idition  of  good  Castilian 
prose. 

G.  IL  London 
University  of  Connecticut 

Susana  Bombal.  Tres  domingos.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emccc.  1957.  100  pages. 

In  the  form  of  a  long  short  story,  Susana  Bom¬ 
bal  sketches  various  events  and  psychological 
reminiscences  in  the  lives  of  two  people.  Em¬ 
ploying  Sunday  as  a  point  ot  departure,  a  basic 
unit  of  time,  the  main  character  of  this  highly 
impressionistic  tale  recalls  two  other  such  Sun¬ 
days  out  of  his  past. 

The  literary  style  reminds  one  of  \'irginia 
Woolf.  An  impression  of  unusual  temporal 
vastness  is  achieved  throughout  the  hundred 
pages  by  a  judicious  and  carefully  measured 
handling  of  time  shifts.  An  almost  Proustian 
nostalgia  pervades  the  work  as  the  Sunday  of 
the  present  gradually  fuses  into  the  phantas¬ 
magoria  of  the  two  Sundays  past. 

Within  a  highly  poetic,  almost  heady  prose, 
the  content  of  the  narrative  is  at  times  blurred; 
story  yields  to  impression,  and  impression  to 
form  and  sound.  This  first  work  of  major  pro- 


}X)rtions  evinces  considerable  promise  in  this 
new  author. 

/.  Daniel  Levan 
U  niversity  of  Wisconsin 

Francisco  Candel.  Donde  la  ciudad  cambia 
su  nombre.  Barcelona.  Janes.  1957.  303 
pages. 

The  narrator,  the  author,  uses  the  title  “La 
vida  no  es  sueno’’  to  explain  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  fringe  element  in  Barcelona. 
“El  Candel,”  the  author-observer,  visits  the 
slums  element  in  the  low-rent  housing  project 
of  the  city  and  presents  the  characters  in  an 
interesting  series  of  short  episodes,  some  tragic 
and  some  comic.  The  stories  are  accusations 
against  existing  social  and  political  conditions. 
They  are  naturalistic,  full  of  local  color,  and 
|x)rtray  some  interesting  customs  of  the  region 
as  exemplified  by  the  lower  class,  dwellers  of 
the  slums,  and  as  pictured  by  the  lowest  of  the 
lower,  the  gypsies. 

The  author  is  costumbrista  and  regional. 
Exceptional  arc  the  stories  of  the  fiestas,  na¬ 
tional  and  local  holidays,  other  celebrations, 
and  the  paintings  of  his  came  y  huesos  per¬ 
sonages,  many  repeatedly  involved  in  the 
action. 

Alma  T.  Wat/(ins 
Tennessee  State  University 

Carlos  Clarimon.  La  trampa.  Madrid. 
Arion.  1957.  55  pages,  ill. 

This  is  a  story  of  domestic  murder,  plotted  hy 
a  husband  who  has  grown  tired  of  his  drab, 
unimaginative  wife.  The  husband  is  a  travel¬ 
ing  salesman  whose  work  carries  him  away 
from  the  city  for  weeks  at  a  time.  His  return 
trips  home  are  inevitably  depressing,  for  the 
existence  which  awaits  him  within  the  walls 
of  his  apartment  has  become  each  day  more 
intolerable.  Before  one  lengthy  trip,  he  care¬ 
fully  prepares  an  accident  which  will  surely 
end  his  wife’s  life  and  free  him  from  the  great 
responsibility  which  has  held  him  prisoner  and 
which,  he  feels,  is  the  cause  for  his  failure 
in  life. 

The  story  opens  with  his  return  from  the 
critical  trip.  If  la  trampa  has  succeeded,  he  will 
lie  a  new  man.  His  wife,  he  is  told  by  the 
neighbors,  is  dead.  However,  it  apfiears  that 
his  trap  has  failed.  He  is  not  free.  The  apart¬ 
ment,  the  furniture,  the  dishes  and  curtains 
and  bedclothing  have  captured  him.  And  now 
his  conscience  presses  in  on  him.  He  himself 
is  trapped.  Yet  the  greatest  defeating  blow 
comes  in  the  story’s  last  paragraph. 

The  author  has  written  a  tight,  effective  tale 
of  irony.  On  the  surface  it  has  the  elements  of 
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the  “inverted”  detective  story,  of  the  novela 
policial.  But  the  author  probes  far  below  the 
surface  to  tell  his  story  with  elevating  com¬ 
passion  and  truth. 

Donald  A.  Yates 
Michigan  State  University 

**  Luis  Cordova.  Lupe  Lope  y  otros  cuentos. 

Mexico.  De  Andrea.  1959.  77  pages. 

The  author  of  this  collection  of  short  stories 
is  a  Mexican  writer,  lx)rn  in  1908,  in  Orizaba, 
Veracruz. 

“Lujie  Lope,  la  del  Barrio  de  los  Principes” 
is  a  melodramatic  cuento  in  which  two  young 
men  succeed  in  marrying  the  girls  they  love 
after  overcoming  the  powerful  opposition  of  a 
(X)iitical  boss  who  plays  the  part  of  the  villain. 
"Cartucho  quemado”  is  a  simple  anecdote  in 
the  life  of  an  old  revolucionario.  “Don  Cato” 
deals  with  the  killing  of  a  maton  at  the  hands 
of  a  humble  storekeejjcr  who  thus  saves  his 
girl  from  being  kidnapped  by  a  local  tyrant. 
“Elba,  la  del  Cafe  de  Chinos”  is  the  simple 
story  of  a  waitress. 

Much  effort  is  employed  by  the  writer  of 
these  stories  to  work  regional  and  colorful 
elements  into  the  plot  of  his  cuentos.  The  epi¬ 
sodes,  however,  are  just  too  weak  to  stand  the 
heavy  and  much  rcftcated  burden  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Mexican  revolution  and  post¬ 
revolutionary  period.  The  social  message  that 
the  author  wants  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
his  readers  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  an  atmos- 
[)here  of  incredible  violence,  ignorance,  and 
abuse.  At  other  times,  the  writer  introduces 
short  digressions  to  preach  his  gospel.  His 
ideological  position  is  quite  often  unconvinc¬ 
ing,  In  the  light  of  his  own  accounts  one  can 
not  believe  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
a  land  of  freedom  and  that  a  Mexican  local 
caiidillo,  with  his  des[X)tic  and  arbitrary  way 
of  ruling,  is  preferable  to  the  American  demo¬ 
cratic  w’ay  of  government. 

ITie  unnecessary  use  of  regional  words,  the 
incoherent  and  careless  style,  and  the  frag¬ 
mentary  structure  of  the  stories  deprive  Cor¬ 
dova’s  cuentos  of  the  right  to  lx;  considereil 
valuable  literary  contributions. 

Homero  Castillo 
N orth tve stern  Uni versity 

**  Dario  Fernandez-Florez.  Sehor  luez.  .  .  . 

Barcelona.  Destino.  1958.  220  pages. 
Having  started  a  reading  public  talking  about 
his  controversial  novel  Lola,  espejo  oscuro, 
and  increased  his  admirers  with  Frontera, 
Fernandez-Florez  now  collects  his  short  stor¬ 
ies  previously  published  lietween  1953  and 


1956.  TTie  tide  story,  a  talc  of  murder,  and  the 
other  novelas  in  the  first  section,  arc  the  result 
of  his  association  with  Temas  of  New  York. 

The  second  group,  “Historias  de  medicos 
y  enfermos,”  appeared  in  the  professional 
magazine  Medicamenta.  The  third  group, 
“Rclatos  de  la  vida  madrilena,”  contains  stor¬ 
ies  printed  in  Textil.  All  deserve  to  be  rescued 
from  such  publications  unknown  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  and  given  permanency  between 
hard  covers.  There  are  some  for  all  tastes: 
sociological  stories  like  "Tere”;  economic 
problems  like  “Los  pcquenos”;  high  jinks  in 
Paris  in  “El  viento  del  destino”;  humor  in  a 
number  of  the  doctor  and  dentist  stories; 
grotesqucrics  in  “El  veguero”;  and  sentiment 
in  “Pena.”  In  Sehor  /uez  ....  this  fifty-eight 
year  old  writer  of  Barcelona  shows  himself  a 
master  storyteller, 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Valentin  Fernando.  F.l  limite.  Buenos 
Aires,  “doble  p.”  1958.  132  pages. 
Fernando  belongs  to  a  new  generation  of 
Argentine  novelists  whose  voices  had  been 
muted  by  a  tlecade  of  peronismo.  Reared  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Fernando  reflects  in  his  novels 
the  presence  of  this  city  and  its  peculiar  social 
codes  that  are  a  blend  of  urban  sophistication 
and  savagery.  The  protagonist,  Lucho  Fon¬ 
tana,  moves  across  minute  parts  of  the  con¬ 
fusing  mosaic  that  make  up  this  metropolis  of 
nearly  five  million  {leople,  from  the  refined 
environment  of  high  society  and  big  business 
to  the  primitive  world  of  the  tough  barrio  reo. 
Pro[)elled  by  Dionysian  forces  Fontana  is 
driven  to  murder  and  final  escajx;  from  an 
existence  that  was  filled  with  luxury  and  rou¬ 
tine  but  bereft  of  more  transcendental  mean¬ 
ing.  A  valid  theme  set  in  a  fascinating  back¬ 
ground.  The  style  is  lucid  but  a  little  uneven 
in  quality  and  of  course  is  spiked  with  argen- 
tinismos. 

//.  Ernest  Letvald 
Carleton  College 

**  Manuel  (lUtierrez  Najera.  Cuentos  cont- 
pletos  y  otras  narraciones.  E.  K.  Mapes, 
ed.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 
1958.  li  -|-  477  pages.  $4. 

The  narrative  work  of  Manuel  Cutierrez 
Najera  was  composed  mainly  between  1876 
and  1893.  Most  of  it  has  lieen  unavailable  ex¬ 
cept  for  Cuentos  color  de  humo  (1898),  the 
basis  for  his  reputation  as  an  agile,  witty,  and 
tasteful  cuentista.  Now,  thanks  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  E.  K.  Majies,  ail  of  his  cuentos  are  to- 
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gcthcr  at  last,  and  we  sec  this  reputation  fully 
vindicated. 

Mapes  has  collected  eighty-seven  stories  and 
classified  them  as  follows:  cuentos,  otras  nar- 
rat  tones,  jragmentos  de  novela,  adaptadones 
e  imitadones.  Each  one  is  accompanied  by  a 
note  of  procedenda  and  variants.  A  few  notes 
explain  allusions  in  the  text.  The  preliminary 
study  is  by  Francisco  Ctonzalez  Ouerrero. 

El  Duque  Job’s  favorite  themes  were  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  lives  of  women  and  children. 
Most  of  these  cuentos  are  delightful,  rich  in 
feeling,  and  a  promising  source  for  stylistic 
studies. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

*  Antonio  de  1  fuesca.  Los  acahados.  Madrid. 

Aguilar.  1958.  472  pages. 

Antonio  de  Huesca’s  depiction  of  a  corrupt 
•Mediterranean  society  which  has  replaced  its 
traditional  spiritual  values  with  materialistic 
ones  forced  ujx)n  it  by  Americans  and  north¬ 
ern  Eurojieans  is  in  accord  with  his  belief  in 
a  transcendental  mission  of  literary  art.  His 
aims  and  purjxjses  arc  lost  among  the  con¬ 
trived  incidents  relating  the  story  of  a  group 
of  Italians  who  criticize  materialism  while 
plotting  to  extort  money  from  wealthy  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Vice  and  corruption  flourish,  but  there 
is  hope  for  the  restoration  of  spiritual  ideals 
by  Mediterranean  intellectuals.  The  plot  and 
style  of  Los  acahados  are  more  compatible 
with  fast-action  detective  novels  designed  for 
popular  cunsum|)tion  than  with  a  work  claim¬ 
ing  a  transcendental  mission. 

lames  11.  Abbott 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 

**  Manuel  Rojas.  Im  ciudad  de  los  Cesares. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig  Zag,  1958.  155 
pages. 

A  fanciful  novel  of  ailventure,  part  of  the 
Biblioteca  Juvcnil,  with  an  abundance  ot 
spirited  illustrations  by  Sergio  (Jarcia  Moreno, 
provides  thrilling  entertainment.  The  chief 
character,  a  young  Ona  Indian,  is  sold  with 
his  dog  to  Sam  Cocktail,  a  white  explorer.  His 
exfiedition  discovers  a  Chilean  settlement, 
"TTie  City  of  the  Caesars,”  inhabited  by  sur¬ 
vivors  of  a  wrecked  sixteenth  century  Spanish 
galleon.  The  White  Caesars  and  the  Black 
Caesars  in  it  are  clashing  over  the  distribution 
of  their  gold  accumulated  for  centuries.  The 
role  of  the  moderns  in  saving  the  beautiful 
queen,  and  their  cscajxr,  form  the  exciting 
plot. 

Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 


*  Luis  Bruno  Ruiz.  Ocelotl,  el  prof  eta  ter- 
restre.  Mexico.  De  Andrea.  1958.  123 
pages. 

This  first  novel  by  the  Mexican  ballet  critic 
and  poet  comes  as  a  refreshing  breeze  during 
this  Spanish  American  heat  wave  of  natural¬ 
istic  and  tremendista  novels  of  violence.  A 
modern  parable,  it  concerns  the  legendary  In¬ 
dian  healer,  Ocelotl  (Tiger),  who  sprang 
from  nowhere,  speaks  Nahuatl,  and  practices 
pre-Columbian  medicine,  as  he  wanders  from 
sMte  to  state  in  Mexico,  flis  disciples  include 
a  danseuse,  a  hairless  dog,  and  the  young 
Mexican,  Marcclo,  who  studied  theology  in 
the  United  States  and  met  a  New  York  girl 
who  died  scxin  after  their  ill-fated  marriage. 
At  the  end  of  the  novel,  the  two  disciples  de¬ 
cide  to  marry,  after  their  leader,  disillusioned 
by  the  degeneracy  of  modern  society  and,  more 
important,  by  the  death  of  his  dog,  disap(x;ars. 

Simply  written  and,  according  to  the  jacket 
blurb,  quietly  philosophical,  the  book  espouses 
the  religion  of  “lx.*longing  to  the  earth,”  the 
cause  of  pacifism,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  evil 
of  money  and  cosmu{X)litan  life,  as  represented 
by  Mexico  City.  Fredericl(  S.  Stimson 

Northwestern  University 

**  Gregorio  Sanchez  Gomez.  Campos  con 
sed.  C'ali,  Col.  Sanchez  Gomez.  1958.  157 
pages. 

If  this  disparate  collection  of  short  stories  sug¬ 
gests  any  common  thesis,  call  it  "the  hubris  of 
the  ordinary  man”:  Farmer,  lady,  cowboy, 
business  executive,  and  even  an  amorous  but 
unattractive  tomcat,  all  hover  in  the  tractable 
destiny  of  an  abbreviated  pathos,  related  with  a 
flair  for  the  short-short  and  the  punctilio  of  an 
expert  journalist.  It  is  not  “wit”  but  “point” 
the  author  comprehends,  not  subtlety  but 
momentary  divertisement;  hence,  each  story 
springs  toward  its  last  defining  sentence  with 
abrupt  and  predetermined  verve.  Formula 
stiffens  the  naturalistic  environment  of  farm¬ 
lands  and  city  streets:  Sancho  Panza  steps 
from  the  pages  of  some  [xipular  national  maga¬ 
zine,  leaking  pat  moralities.  Smooth  surface 
presentation,  cozy  syntax,  and  an  occasionally 
strapping  good  descriptive  sense  (which  uti¬ 
lizes  a  substantial  vocabulary)  should  bring 
this  book  to  the  attention  of  teachers  seeking 
a  narrative  primer  in  Spanish  for  beginning 
students.  Robert  Clayton  Casto 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  CJuillermo  Sautier  Casaseca,  Luisa  Al- 
lx;rca.  lui  dama  de  verde.  Madrid.  Cid.  3rd 
ed.,  1958.  298  pages.  30  ptas. 

According  to  the  advertisements  in  the  back 
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of  this  book,  the  authors  have  written  six  other 
popular-type  novels  in  the  Novelas  radiofdni- 
cas  series.  This  one  has  doubtless  already  been 
— or  will  be — thus  used,  for  it  smacks  certain¬ 
ly  of  the  so-called  “soap  opera.”  Its  heroine, 
Maria  del  Carmen  (“La  dama  de  verde”),  is 
one  of  their  long-suffering  women.  She  and 
the  other  principal  characters  face  one  serious 
crisis  after  another.  Her  story  is  truly  “salpi- 
cada  de  sufrimientos  y  desenganos.” 

Terrell  Tamm 
University  of  Chattanooga 

®  Juan  Antonio  de  Zunzunegui.  Chiripi. 

Samardn.  n.d.  335  pages,  ill.  VO  ptas. 
Chiripi,  Zunzunegui’s  first  novel,  appeared  in 
1931.  Its  reissue  enables  readers  to  take  a  back¬ 
ward  look  at  the  work  of  a  new  meml)er  of 
the  Spanish  Academy. 

Jos^  G6mez  is  the  protagonist  of  this  “his- 
toria  bufo-scntimental  de  un  jugador  de  foot¬ 
ball.”  A  taxi-driver,  he  earns  his  nickname — a 
euphonious  version  of  chiripa,  “fluke” — by 
scoring  the  only  goal  in  the  first  game  he  ever 
plays.  He  becomes  the  darling  of  the  fans  of 
amateur  but  commercialized  soccer,  and  then 
plunges  into  oblivion  after  a  bad  season. 

There  is  much  that  is  extraneous  in  this 
novel,  but  its  rich  vein  of  story  material  pres¬ 
ages  the  later  creativeness  of  the  author. 

John  C.  Dowling 
Texas  Technological  College 

**  Humberto  Zarrilli.  Paradoja  de  la  imagen. 
Montevideo.  Cuadernos  Julio  Herrera  y 
Reissig.  1958.  60  pages. 

Although  written  in  clear  and  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  these  verses  are  often  of  tightly  woven 
imager)  in  which  multiple  suggestion  is  as 
jxjwerful  as  the  direct  image  itself.  Variations 
un  the  love  theme,  with  emphasis  on  longing 
and  the  nostalgic,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
work  and  reveal  the  poet’s  perception  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  feeling.  Slow,  light  rhythms  in 
long  sequences  blend  well  with  the  grave 
mood  and  the  capricious  fancy  that  balance 
each  other  throughout.  Accuracy  of  expression 
and  rich  vocabulary  enable  the  (xx:t  to  do  fine 
detail  work  without  allowing  intricacy  of  pat¬ 
tern  to  blur  essential  lines. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke 
University  of  California 

*  Luis  Cernuda.  Pensamiento  poetico  en  la 
lirica  inglesa  (sigh  XIX).  Mexico.  Im- 
prenta  Universitaria.  1958.  vi  -j-  269 
pages. 

The  author,  himself  a  |)oet  and  the  translator 


of  Shakespeare’s  Troilus  and  Cressida,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  poetical  theory  of  the  principal  Eng¬ 
lish  poets,  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  book 
is  intended  for  Spanish-speaking  readers  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  English  literature,  and 
the  writer  defiends  on  source  material  rather 
than  on  the  work  of  later  critics  in  his  task  of 
correcting  the  erroneous  statements  of  Menen- 
dez  Pelayo.  He  admits  that  he  has  no  adequate 
library  of  English  literature  at  his  disposal, 
and  quotes  few  contemporary  authorities  ex¬ 
cept  Sir  Herliert  Read  and  W.  H.  Auden. 
1  lowever,  within  its  range,  his  treatment  of  the 
ten  fxiets  discussed  (five  from  the  Romantic 
jieriod,  five  Victorians)  is  most  readable  and 
informative. 

No  bibliography,  no  index. 

Beatrice  Corrigan 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Diimaso  Alonso.  De  los  sighs  oscuros  al 
de  Oro.  Madrid.  (Iredos.  1958.  275  pages. 
75  ptas. 

The  twenty-seven  articles  and  notes  collected 
in  this  volume  of  the  Biblioteca  Romdnica 
Hispdnica  are  reprints,  revisions,  and  new 
additions,  the  whole  representing  magnifi¬ 
cently  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  in  the  field  of  Hispanic  studies.  The 
tojiics  range  from  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  mention  only  a  few 
examjilcs:  There  are  pages  of  general  interest 
on  the  Nota  Emilianense  (the  study  for  sjic- 
cialists  on  this  subject  was  published  in  1954), 
further  to  clarify  the  author’s  (xisition  with 
regard  to  medieval  French  and  Sfianish  epical 
[Kiems;  “Herceo  y  los  ‘topoi’  ”  comes  to  grips 
with  E.  R.  Curtius’s  famous  theory  on  medi¬ 
eval  topoi;  the  enigmatic  Libro  de  buen  amor 
is,  in  part  at  least,  the  theme  of  four  articles. 
The  reader  will  also  find  new  light  in  which 
to  see  such  figures  as  El  Arcipreste  de  Tala- 
vera,  (fil  Vicente,  Juan  Fernandes  de  Heredia, 
Ciarcilaso,  Erasmo,  Fray  Luis  de  (iranada. 
Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 

Alfred  Adler 
Brool(lyn  College 

Ramiro  de  Maeztu.  Defensa  del  espiritn, 
Madrid.  Rialp.  1958.  339  pages.  65  ptas. 
This  imfx)rtant  essayist,  one  of  the  six  best 
known  representatives  of  the  (icneration  of 
’98,  gives  us  in  his  last  work  an  interpretation 
of  history  as  seen  through  the  category  o( 
Spirit.  Central  to  his  effort  is  the  separation  of 
this  fundamental  conception  from  other  accre¬ 
tions  that  tend  to  mask  the  Spirit  pure  and 
simple.  Half  of  the  chapters  are  given  over  to 
a  discussion  of  primary  and  secondary  rela- 
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tionships  of  Spirit  and  Power,  Truth  and  Lib¬ 
erty.  Much  of  the  author’s  thought  is  closely 
linked  to  the  ideas  of  Hegel,  Hartmann, 
Spengler,  and  Marx. 

This  Ixxtk  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
Maeztu's  thought,  mainly  liecause  the  theme 
of  Spirit  threads  itself  through  the  complex 
|)hilosophical  leanings  this  thinker  es{X)u$ed 
during  his  lifetime.  A  lucid  preliminary  study 
by  philosopher  Antonio  M.  Puelles  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  spirit  as  understood  by  Maeztu  pre¬ 
cedes  the  essay. 

Hans  Rttrman 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

**  Edmundo  O’Oorman.  Im  invencion  dc 
America.  FA  unwersalismo  de  la  cultura  de 
occidente.  Mexico.  Fonilo  de  (mltura 
Economica.  1^58.  133  pages.  $1. 

In  an  earlier  work,  Im  idea  del  descuhrimiento 
de  America.  Histona  de  esa  intcrpretacion  y 
critica  de  sus  fundamentos  (Mexico.  1951), 
O’Ciorman  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  “the 
traditional  concept  of  the  essence  of  America 
must  be  abandoned  as  inadecjuate,  as  must 
the  historiographical  interpretation  dcfiendent 
thereon,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  a  reinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  historical  event  which  has 
Ixren  misconceived  as  a  ‘discovery.’  ’’  With  this 
as  his  {X)int  of  departure,  the  author  attempts 
in  the  present  study  not  merely  to  replace  but 
to  transcend  the  traditional  concept  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  which,  he  declares,  deals  with 
America  as  if  it  were  a  passive  entity  actetl 
u})on  by  a  series  of  external  events  or  contin¬ 
gencies  Ix'ginning  with  a  “chance”  discovery. 
I  le  proposes  instead  a  new  concept  of  an 
America  “invented”  in  the  image  and  sem¬ 
blance  of  Eurojxr  and  which,  in  the  course  of 
its  historical  evolution,  hrst  “destroyed  the 
pluralism  implicit  in  the  archaic  ecumenical 
notion  of  the  world”  aiul  then  canceled  the 
historical  dualism  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  From  this  he  concludes  that  America 
“is  the  instance  which  maile  jHJSsiblc,  from 
within  the  culture  ot  the  West,  the  extension 
of  the  image  of  the  world  to  the  entire  earth 
and  the  concept  of  universal  history  to  all  of 
humanity.”  The  supreme  significance  of  this, 
he  lielieves,  is  that  the  “invention”  and  history 
of  America  are  the  means  by  which  Western 
Culture  created  the  |M)Ssibility  of  future  human 
concord. 

O’CJorman’s  observations  on  the  advent  of 
America  on  the  world  scene,  its  impact  on  the 
old  tripartite  structure  of  world  geography, 
and  its  ultimate  significance  in  universal  his¬ 
tory  arc  interesting  and  suggestive  although 
rather  more  sweeping  than  the  facts  seem  to 


warrant.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  so  fre¬ 
quently  obscured  his  style  and  his  reasoning 
with  jargon  and  casuistry,  and  that  he  has  so 
intricately  and  insistently  Ixlaborcd  what  is 
essentially  a  simple  and  accepted  fact;  namely, 
that  history  is  made  by  |x*oplc,  not  events. 

Robert  /.  Bininger 
North  western  Uni versity 

**  Eduardo  Santa.  Lm  provincia  perdida.  Bo¬ 
gota.  Empresa  National  tie  Fublicaciones. 
1957.  168  pages,  ill. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  collection  of 
brief  essays  describing  in  simple  terms  the 
commonplaces — the  old  cart,  the  bridge,  the 
market,  the  village  fool,  the  dancing  bear,  etc. 
— of  a  Colombian  town  which  could  be  any 
remotely  situated  Latin  American  town.  The 
hrst  edition,  written  when  Santa  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  appeared  in  1951.  To  it  he  has 
added  several  new  essays,  making  a  total  of 
thirty-eight,  but  has  made  no  changes  in  the 
original  chapters,  which  he  feels  record  for 
|X)sterity  the  old  familiar  ways  that  civilization 
is  causing  to  disapjxar.  The  small  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  attractive  pen  and 
ink  sketches. 

Alberta  Wilson  Server 
University  of  Kentuclt^y 

Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  F.nsayos  sobre  lit- 
eratura  latino-americana.  II.  Mexico.  Fon- 
do  de  Cultura  Economica.  19S8.  204  pages. 
$1.50. 

In  a  book  which  merits  the  attentive  interest 
of  every  student  of  Latin  .\merican  affairs, 
the  leading  authority  on  Latin  .\merican  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  United  States  now  continues  his 
earlier  “hrst”  series  of  essays  published  in 
1953. 

Included  in  the  present  volume  are  studies 
of  the  work  of  fxxts  (Marti,  Del  Casal,  Diaz 
Miron,  Bodet,  CuaJalujie  .Vmor,  Bandeira, 
Rivera,  Herrera  y  Reissig,  and  Vallejo),  nov¬ 
elists  (Ramos  and  Maria  Luisa  Bombal),  and 
critics  (Medina  and  Montenegro),  in  addition 
to  an  essay  of  general  divagaciones  on  Colom¬ 
bian  literature  and  a  spirited  defense  of  Latin 
American  culture  written  in  res}X)nse  to  a 
critical  article  by  CJiovanni  Papini.  Two  stud¬ 
ies  deal  primarily  with  the  technique  of  lit¬ 
erary  classiheation  and  evaluation — “Una  nota 
sobre  la  clasihcacion  del  genero  novelistico,” 
as  employed  by  Luis  Allx'rto  Sanchez,  and  the 
review  of  E.  Anderson  Imlx*rt’s  Una  historia 
de  la  literatura  hispanoamericana — while  es¬ 
says  ujx)n  freedom  of  expression  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  ujxjn  the  “arrogant  incomprehension  and 
baseless  fear”  that  divide  the  Americas,  and 
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upon  the  role  of  Munoz  Meany  as  a  spiritual 
leader  against  dictatorship  all  extend  the 
scope  of  the  b(K)k  more  specifically  into  the 
field  of  international  understanding. 

In  short,  this  is  a  valuable  liook  which  lie- 
longs  in  the  library  of  every  scholar  intcresteil 
in  Latin  America.  Madaline  IF.  Nichols 
.■ilbiiqHciijUf,  N.  M. 

Ceferino  Palencia.  Nierman.  New  York. 
Wittenborn.  1959.  8  pages  -[■  34  plates.  $3. 
I..eonardo  Nierman,  Ixun  in  1932  in  Mexico 
City,  has  develojied  a  pleasingly  modern  man¬ 
ner.  Influences  of  men  like  Dalf,  Picasso,  and 
Buffet  are  clearly  discernible  and  the  paint¬ 
ings  presented  range  from  orthodox  Cubism 
through  Surrealism  to  abstract  Purism.  Nier¬ 
man  has  avoided  the  snares  of  action  painting 
and  tachism  and  shows  a  definite  concern  for 
careful  composition  and  meticulous  painting. 
I  lis  is  a  talent  which  liears  watching,  but  time 
is  needed  to  let  him  forget  what  the  New 
Academy  has  taught  him. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
iMfayette  College 

**  Nativida  Gonz.ilez  Freire.  Teatro  ciibano 
contempordneo.  La  Habana.  1958.  2b7 
pages. 

A  Ph.D.  thesis  on  (aiba’s  theaters  covering 
the  period  1928-1957  now  comes  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  scholarly  study  by  Professor  J.  ). 
Arrom  and  to  provide  full  coverage  of  Cuba’s 
drama.  It  was  done  for  the  University  of  Ha¬ 
vana.  N.  (ionz.ilez  Freire  divides  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  into  five  generations.  She  scarce¬ 
ly  mentions  the  Fomento  del  Teatro  sriciety  of 
1910.  To  her,  that  year  was  the  birth  date  of 
the  last  of  the  secoiul  generation,  whose  ac¬ 
tivities  commenced  in  1927.  Its  playwrights 
are  divided  into  writers  of  obras  politico- 
sociales  and  historico-sociales,  along  with  a 
tlozcn  “occasional  dramatists.” 

The  third  generation  got  started  alx)ut  1944 
with  such  student  groups  as  aoad  and  the 
Teatro  Popular  trou|)c;  and  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  dates  from  1952-3.  For  all  of  them,  many 
largely  unknown  in  this  ct)untry  and  with 
plays  that  have  not  achieved  print,  the  author 
supplies  a  wealth  of  scholarly  detail.  She  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  present  volume  is  a  thesis,  not 
a  jx)pular  work,  but  it  makes  interesting  and 
easy  reading.  The  bibliography  is  extensive, 
and  while  there  is  no  index  of  dramatists  ami 
works  mentioned,  the  elaborate  chapter  heail- 
ings  to  some  extent  remedy  this  lack. 

W’illis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 


**  Antonio  Magana  Esquivel,  Ruth  S.  Lamb. 
Breve  historia  del  teatro  mexicano.  Mexico. 
Studium.  1958.  176  pages.  |25  m/mex. 
Breve  historia  is  a  cogent  survey  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  theater  from  pre-Colombian  times  to  tht 
present  era.  I'he  sobriety  of  judgment  and  in¬ 
sight  into  the  psychology  of  the  Mexican  pteo- 
ple  is  in  keeping  with  the  promises  of  the 
task.  Of  course,  the  time  span  alone  makes 
the  undertaking  an  encyclopedic  venture,  easy 
to  fall  prey  to  brief  generalizations  and  shal¬ 
low  depth.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  work 
suffers  from  the  usual  limitations  which  such 
a  gigantic  task  seldom  escapes.  But  in  its  essay 
and  biographical  approach  it  captures  the  es¬ 
sence  of  both  biography  and  good  criticism, 
and  it  does  so  with  highly  informative  data 
and  a  brevity  of  rhetoric.  The  “Theater  of  the 
Revolution  (1900-1927)”  and  the  “Experi¬ 
mental  Theater  in  Mexico  (1928-1958)”  a»‘e 
particularly  valuable  contribution.:  to  the 
understanding  of  the  contemporary  Mexican 
theater,  which  as  we  know  has  enjoyed  some¬ 
thing  of  a  renaissance  these  past  few  years. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
Foothill  College 

Elizabeth  Labrousse.  F.l  mal.  Buenos 
Aires.  Raigal.  107  piages. 

The  author,  professor  of  ethics  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tucuman,  analyzes  the  changing  con¬ 
ceptions  which  men  have  had  of  the  problem 
of  “evil”  from  “primitive”  times  down  to  the 
present  day.  Modern  man’s  attitudes  toward 
the  problem  are  studied  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  .Marxism,  Freudianism,  and  Existen¬ 
tialism.  In  other  |x:riods,  greater  emphasis  is 
sometimes  placed  u{X)n  a  strictly  religious 
mode  of  thought,  or  again  merely  upon  the 
most  general  world-view  of  an  ejxjch,  or  even 
u[X)n  literary  formulations  of  the  idea  of  evil. 
'Fhis  ty[x*  of  study,  combining  as  it  does  intel¬ 
lectual  history  and  semantic  analysis,  and  con¬ 
centrating  u[X)n  “unit  ideas”  rather  than  upxjn 
philosophical  systems  in  themselves,  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  what  I^vejoy  and  his  disciples  have 
Ix'cn  doing  for  some  time.  Elizalx'th  La- 
brousse’s  intelligent,  well-written  essay,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  a  scholarly  work,  might  l^e 
read  with  profit  by  students  of  both  literature 
and  philosophy.  George  C.  Wing 

University  oj  Calijornui 

Betiro  Un'n  Entralgo.  lut  espera  y  la  es- 
peranza:  Historia  y  teoria  del  esperar  hu- 
mano.  Madrid.  Revista  dc  Occidente.  Rev. 
ed.,  1958.  617  pages.  150  ptas. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that  hojx;  is  one 
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of  the  elements  which  most  profoundly  define 
and  constitute  human  existence,  Lain  Entralgo 
undertakes  an  exhaustive,  well-documented 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  hope  from  early 
Christianity  to  the  present  day.  The  five  parts 
of  his  study  follow  this  order:  the  Christian 
theory  of  hope,  hope  in  the  modern  world, 
ho[)e  in  the  crisis  of  our  time,  hope  in  con- 
tem[x)rary  Spain,  and  the  anthropology  of 
hope. 

Tile  author  initiates  his  inquiry  into  the 
significance  of  mankind’s  hope  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  since  “hope  belongs  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  religion.”  He  founds 
his  interpretations  on  the  thought  of  promi¬ 
nent  Western  philosophers,  poets,  and  novel¬ 
ists  who  have  written  over  the  past  twenty 
centuries.  In  assessing  Lam  Entralgo’s  orienta¬ 
tion,  it  is  important  to  note  that  he  turns  to  a 
Kantian  statement  which  places  anthropology 
at  the  core  of  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  religion. 
In  expounding  his  personal  theory  of  hope — 
a  stage  which  supplants  and  is  higher  than  the 
primitive  espera  (waiting) — the  author  re¬ 
turns  to  St.  Paul’s  beata  spes  with  the  assertion 
that  hope  can  l)e  genuine  only  when  it  is  re¬ 
ligious. 

Hispanists  will  encounter  interesting  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  nature  of  hope  in  Unamuno, 
Antonio  Machado,  Ortega,  and  contemporary 
Spanish  poets. 

Donald  W.  Bleznicl^ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  |csus  Amaya  Topete.  Atlas  mexicano  de 
la  Conquista.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  1958.  vii  -f"  ^2  2<ol.  pages  -f- 
40  maps.  $4.20. 

A  series  of  forty  excellent  maps,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  brief  and  objective  discussion  of 
the  historical  events  graphically  depicted,  af¬ 
fords  the  reader  a  chronological  view  of  the 
principal  voyages  of  discovery,  exploration, 
and  colonization  by  which  Spain  extended  her 
empire  in  the  New  World  and  the  Pacific  area. 
Beginning  with  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  the 
author  has  charted  and  outlined  the  expedi¬ 
tions  of  Cortes,  Cirijalva,  Narvaez,  Ulloa, 
.\lvarado,  Coronado,  and  many  lesser  ex¬ 
plorers.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  which 
Mexico  played  in  providing  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  countless  exfieditions  which  car¬ 
ried  the  conquistadoresxo  Yucatan,  Honduras, 
(Guatemala,  Calilornia,  and  the  southwestern 
region  of  the  United  States.  Also  charted  are 
the  routes  followed  by  the  Spaniards  in  their 
exfieditions  to  the  Philippines  and  to  Florida. 

The  abbreviated  commentaries  which  sup¬ 
plement  the  maps,  while  rather  sketchy,  do 


summarize  the  basic  facts  concerning  each  ex¬ 
pedition  whose  routes  are  charted.  The  real 
value  of  the  work,  however,  lies  in  the  maps 
themselves,  by  means  of  which  one  can  fol¬ 
low  and  comprehend  the  vastness  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  Spanish  movement  of  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  author  also 
comments  briefly  on  the  French  and  Russian 
exploratory  efforts  in  North  America. 

Jim  P.  Art  man 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

Miguel  Espinosa.  Lms  grandes  etapas  de  la 
historia  americana.  Madrid.  Revista  de 
Occidente.  1957.  x  -j-  147  pages.  35  ptas. 
The  work  traces  the  development  of  the 
philosophy  underlying  political  thought  and 
social  institutions  in  North  America  from  the 
time  of  the  Pilgrims  through  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  thesis  is  that  the  American  “experiment” 
was  based  on  a  belief  in  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  pursue  happiness  and  to  conduct  his 
own  affairs  without  undue  interference  from 
the  State.  He  was  superior  to  government, 
which  existed  as  a  result  of  a  pact  between 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
achievement  of  their  ends,  notably  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

With  the  victory  of  the  North  in  the  Civil 
War,  the  concept  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
individual  was  superseded  by  the  concept  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  nation.  The  pact  could 
not  be  broken  at  will  by  the  contracting  parties. 

As  a  result  of  the  Depression  the  American 
people  accepted  the  idea  of  a  paternalistic 
state,  and  relinquished  much  of  their  inde- 
f^ndence  and  laissez-faire  policy  in  the  hope 
of  attaining  greater  economic  security. 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  an  isolation¬ 
ist  nation  dedicated  to  furthering  the  aims  of 
its  citizens  as  individuals,  but  a  Modern  State 
greatly  concerned  with  all  the  exigencies  of 
maintaining  itself  and  of  coping  with  inter¬ 
national  problems. 

IX-spite  its  subjectivity  and  oversimplifica¬ 
tion  of  complex  motivations,  Grandes  etapas 
is  a  provocative  little  work  which  affords  the 
American  reader  some  insight  as  to  how  we 
impress  a  Spanish  historian. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

Ramon  Miranda  I^edesma.  Gibraltar,  La 
Roca  de  Calpe.  Madrid.  Movimiento. 
1957.  224  pages  -|-  16  plates.  125  ptas. 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  at  last  a  scholarly  and 
objective  Spanish  history  of  Gibraltar.  This 
is  not  only  true  on  account  of  the  artificial 
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crisis  for  Gibraltar’s  return  to  Spain  stirred 
up  by  Madrid’s  publicists  as  recently  as  1954, 
but  because  Ixitb  the  author  and  his  publisher 
are  identified  with  the  official  interpretations 
of  General  Franco’s  foreign  policy. 

Miranda  is  a  polished  craftsman  of  descrip¬ 
tive  Spanish  prose.  His  vocabulary  is  wide  and 
his  interpretations  far  from  artificial.  He  has, 
as  the  book’s  jacket  states,  “venido  al  mundo 
con  el  siglo.”  Miranda  traces  the  Rock’s  his¬ 
tory  from  pre-Islamic  times  up  to  the  present. 
We  are  delightfully  reminded  of  its  Moslem 
heritage.  The  Rock’s  modern  name  is  that  of 
the  eighth  century  Umayyad  Moslem  general 
Ciebel-al-Tarik,  who  conquered  Andalucia  in 
711  A.  D. 

Like  other  contemporary  Spanish  political 
historians,  Miranda  relies  heavily  on  national 
sources.  This  volume  is  not  only  enhanced  by 
these  but  by  the  liberal  use  of  marine  prints 
from  the  collections  in  the  Spanish  Naval 
Museum  in  Madrid,  perhaps  the  finest  naval 
history  de[X)sitory  apart  from  Britain’s  Royal 
Naval  Museum  at  (ireenwich. 

Though  Miranda  finally  states  the  Spanish 
case  for  The  Rock’s  return  in  “La  voz  unani- 
me,’’  he  docs  so  as  a  dispassionate  authority. 
His  book  could  serve  as  a  basic  primer  of 
Ciibraltarian  history,  John  Harbron 

T oronto 

**  Elena  F.  S.  ile  Studer.  Im  trata  de  negros 
en  tfl  Rio  de  la  Plata  durante  el  siglo 
XV  III.  Buenos  Aires.  Universidad  de 
Buenos  Aires.  1958.  378  pages,  ill.  -j-  22 
plates  -f-  8  maps  -j-  supp. 

Far  more  general  in  scope  than  its  title  im¬ 
plies,  this  excellent  doctoral  dissertation  treats 
of  Spanish  colonial  commerce,  its  specific  re¬ 
lation  to  the  slave  trade  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
area,  and  the  changes  which  that  trade  brought 
to  colonial  economy.  The  author’s  conclusion 
is:  “Fue  ella  la  que  abrio  al  intercamhio 
eurofico  todo  un  mundo.’’ 

After  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the 
changes  effected  in  the  trade  routes  and  gen¬ 
eral  economy  of  Europe  by  the  Iberian  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  New  World  and  the  changes  in 
European  relations  with  Spanish  America 
during  the  colonial  [icriod,  the  first  five  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  lxK)k  treat  of  the  general  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Spanish  trade  and,  more  specifically, 
of  the  slave  trade  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Turning  to  eighteenth<en- 
tury  conditions,  the  author  studies  French  and 
English  intervention  (both  in  the  slave  trade 
and  in  other  trade  that  accompanied  it),  the 
commercial  reorganization  effected  under  the 


Bourlx>ns,  and  the  greater  freedom  of  com¬ 
merce  which  followed.  A  final  section  deals, 
not  with  the  slave  trade,  but  with  the  slave 
himself  and  his  contributions  to  Argentine 
society.  Completing  the  work  are  an  appendix 
of  documents,  a  useful  bibliography,  various 
indices,  and  two  extensive  statistical  tables  in¬ 
serted  in  a  back  cover  jxKket. 

After  many  a  year  when  the  history  of  co¬ 
lonial  economy  has  usually  been  based  ujxjn 
easy,  innocuous,  and  inaccurate  generalities  or 
upon  laws  that  stated  how  trade  should  be 
conducted  rather  than  upon  precise  data 
documenting  actual  conditions,  this  book  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  more  trustworthy 
studies  that  have  been  apfiearing  of  late. 

Madaline  IV.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  A/. 

**  Dario  C»uevara.  Olmedo.  Quito.  Casa  de 

la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana.  1958.  490  pages. 
Jose  Joaquin  Olmedo,  Ecuadorian  poet  and 
public  figure  (1780-1847),  presents  a  very 
interesting  personality.  As  a  poet  he  represents 
a  summit  of  Classicism  in  Spanish-speaking 
America.  His  most  popular  and  celebrated 
[xx:ms  are,  among  others,  the  “Hymn  to  Boli¬ 
var’’  and  the  “Song  to  Junin,’’  which  at  the 
present  time  seem  rather  conventional  to  us 
but  were  appropriate  in  the  distant  period  anil 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  writ¬ 
ten.  Moreover,  Olmedo  was  a  true  patrician, 
and  in  addition  to  his  work,  which  reveals  con¬ 
siderable  erudition,  as  is  customary  in  the  great 
classical  writers,  his  life  is  illustrious  and 
worthy  of  inspiring  a  solid  biographical  study. 
This  has  lieen  effectively  achieved  by  Dario 
Guevara,  Ecuadorian  writer  and  educator, 
who  in  order  to  produce  this  work  has  had  to 
dig  into  many  documents  and  demonstrate 
that  he  possesses  intellectual  ability  which  has 
matured  in  long  and  patient  investigations. 
Therefore,  his  Olmedo  is  a  necessary  work  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  this  outstanding  Ecuadorian. 

Gaston  Figueira 
Montevideo 

Antonio  Igual  tjl>eda.  Fray  junipero  Serra. 

Barcelona.  Seix  Barrel.  1958.  145  pages. 
Here,  simply  but  forcefully  told,  is  the  mag¬ 
nificent  story  of  Fray  Junifiero  Serra  (1713- 
1784),  called  the  “Afx'lstol  de  California.”  The 
lK)ok  makes  quite  vivid  the  splendid,  tireless 
life  of  this  great  Franciscan  as  it  unfolded 
from  small  Petre,  his  native  town  on  the  island 
of  Mallorca,  to  the  little-known  distant  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast  where  he  and  his  followers  flung 
their  shining  chain  of  significant  mission- 
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settlements,  some  of  which  were  even  more, 
as  was  the  case  with  San  Carlos  de  Monterrey: 
“puerto,  misidn,  ciudad,  fortaleza  y  presidio.” 
To  him  and  those  other  sturdy  Franciscans 
America  owes  much  indeed. 

An  excellent  feature  of  this  volume  is  the 
“CJrafico  de  las  misiones  de  la  Antigua  Cali¬ 
fornia,  con  la  indicacion  de  su  destino  actual.” 

Terrell  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

*  Luis  Leal.  Bihliografia  del  cuento  mexi- 
cano.  Mexico.  Studium.  1958.  163  pages. 
125  m  mex. 

This  bibliography  of  the  Mexican  short  story 
has  many  assets.  The  author,  Luis  Leal,  is  al- 
reatly  known  to  us  through  such  works  as 
Amado  Nervo,  sus  me/ores  cuentos  (1951), 
Breve  historia  del  cuento  mexicano  (1956), 
and  Antologia  del  cuento  mexicano  (1957). 
TTiis,  the  twenty-first  work  of  Coleccion 
Studium,  headed  by  Pedro  Frank  de  Andrea, 
is  based  ujxin  the  author's  extensive  research 
and  excellent  understanding  of  one  of  Mex¬ 
ico’s  great  literary  genres.  Moreover,  the  au¬ 
thor  includes  in  his  ahreviaturas  a  list  of  stud¬ 
ies,  |X‘rio<licals,  scholars,  and  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  his  bibliography.  The  bibliography 
is  up-to-date  and  inclusive  of  the  latest  short 
stories  which  have  made  their  appearance, 
without  duplicating  much  of  what  has  already 
appeared.  It  is  scholarly,  accurate,  and  indeed 
helpful  to  those  in  search  of  sources  and  data 
not  readily  available. 

Manuel  //.  Guerra 
Foothill  College 

Angel  Minchero  Vilasaro.  Diccionario 
universal  de  escri tores.  II:  Argentina-Bo- 
livia  -  Colombia  -  Costa  Rica  -  Cuba-Chile-R. 
Dominicana.  San  Sebastian,  kdidme.  1957. 
735  pages,  ill.  ' 

The  second  in  a  series  which  will  contain  six 
vtdumes  tleals  with  4,000  biographies.  (For  a 
review  of  V’ol.  I,  see  B.A.  32:2,  p.  181.)  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  to  present  under  each  of 
the  countries  represented  a  map  and  geo¬ 
graphical  data;  lists  of  governors  and  presi¬ 
dents;  a  brief  statement  characterizing  the 
culture  and  literature;  biograftas  '"in  extenso"’ 
ranging  from  three  lines  to  half  a  page  or 
more;  biograftas  rapidas,  on  two-column 
pages,  which  give  identification,  dates,  genre 
to  which  writer  Ix-longs,  and  titles. 

I'he  first  group  of  biographies  are  short, 
thumbnail  sketches  which  are  concise  and 
agree  quite  well  with  prevailing  critical  evalu¬ 
ations.  The  second  group  attempts  only  to 
identify  rather  than  to  give  any  critical  opin¬ 


ion.  Together  they  offer  a  broad  and  helpful 
source  of  information  on  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  can  iu)t  lie  found  in  other 
reference  works. 

There  arc,  however,  some  points  with 
which  we  would  take  issue.  The  use  of  all 
capitals  for  the  names  of  those  writers  who 
are  considered  of  greater  importance  is  likely 
to  lead  to  disagreement,  error,  or  embarrass¬ 
ment,  es|Krcially  in  the  case  of  living  writers, 
some  of  whom  may  not  have  reached  their 
ajxjgee.  Instead  of  the  lists  for  each  country, 
classifying  the  authors  by  genre,  it  seems  to 
us  that  a  general  alphabetized  list  with  page 
references  would  lx;  more  useful,  since  one 
does  not  always  know  a  writer’s  nationality. 
Also,  why  list  )cwish  and  Negro  writers  sep 
arately?  “La  Nota  Tragica,”  naming  those 
who  ilied  blind,  mad,  from  tuberculosis  or 
leprosy,  or  by  violent  death  or  suicide  might 
Ixtter  l)e  handled  in  the  individual  biogra¬ 
phies.  The  list  of  changes  and  corrections  is 
umiuly  lung. 

However,  there  is  a  gre.it  deal  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  here,  and  the  publishers  should  lie 
complimented  on  their  undertaking. 

B.  G.  1). 

Juan  Jose  Lojx’Z  llxir.  Dtscurso  a  ios  uni- 
versitarios  espaholes,  Madrid.  Rialp.  2nd 
ed.,  1957.  279  pages.  75  ptas. 

Alxiut  half  of  these  essays  on  the  Spanish  uni¬ 
versity  were  published  originally  in  1938  and 
the  others  found  in  this  volume  arc  of  recent 
vintage.  The  material  contained  in  the  later 
essays  further  develops  a  numlier  of  observa¬ 
tions  of  two  decades  ago. 

The  author  considers  the  Spanish  university 
vitally  linked  with  his  country’s  national  life. 
Disturlied  by  the  disintegration  of  modern 
man  brought  on  by  specialization  and  capitu¬ 
lation  to  technical  studies,  he  advocates  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Studium  generale.  He  observes  that 
Spaniards  cannot  rival  other  European  na¬ 
tionals  in  technological  development  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  traditional  interest  in  human 
values  and  disregard  for  scientific  conquest. 
(He  is  quick  to  put  aside  any  notion  that  his 
countrymen  have  ever  had  an  innate  incapac¬ 
ity  to  make  their  mark  in  science.)  Spain 
should  remain  faithful  to  its  heritage  and  not 
lose  its  identity  by  joining  Euro{ie’s  march 
toward  the  ajxitheosis  of  science.  Rather, 
Spaniards  should  constitute  a  clear-thinking, 
heroic  minority  which,  through  its  religiosity, 
may  counteract  the  evils  effected  by  scientific 
achievement  and  serve  the  world  as  an  example 
of  Christian  virtue.  Donald  W.  Bleznil^ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
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**  Almanacco  letterario  Bompiani  1959.  Va¬ 
lentina  Bompiani,  Ccsarc  Zavattini,  cds. 
Milano.  Bompiani.  1958.  229  paj;cs.  2,()()()  1. 
In  resuming  the  publication  of  this  almanac 
after  an  interruption  of  seventeen  years,  the 
editors  express  their  conviction  that  “Today 
the  war  is  over  and  art  has  again  become  the 
most  im|iortant  experience  in  our  lives  as  or¬ 
dinary  citizens.” 

Richly  illustrated,  the  almanac  records  the 
principal  happenings  in  the  art  world  in  the 
past  year  and  recalls  more  distant  events  in  a 
special  section  of  excerpts  from  other  Bom¬ 
piani  literary  almanacs  published  between  1 925 
and  1 942.  Of  special  interest  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  contemporary  social  feeling  is  the 
“V'ocalx)larietto  deH’italiano,”  a  list  of  al>out  a 
hundred  common  words,  such  as  friendship, 
dignity,  tolerance,  cynicism,  each  one  diTinol 
and  explained  by  a  different  contemporary 
writer.  Surveys  of  literary  production  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries  follow,  with  a  sjiecial  section  on 
the  avant  garde  in  Italy,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  England. 

An  indispensable  source  of  information,  the 
.^lmana<co  gives  a  feeling  of  immediacy  to  the 
matter  treated  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  in 
more  pondered  treatises.  Ragusa 

Columhia  University 

**  Mario  Bonfantini.  Stendhal  e  il  realismo. 

Milano.  Feltrinclli.  1958.  220  pages.  2,f00  1. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  read¬ 
able  studies  of  Stendhal  that  I  know  of.  Bon¬ 
fantini  may  not  consider  it  a  compliment,  hut 
stylistically  his  work  has  the  ease  and  pleasure 
that  one  likes  to  associate  with  good  novels. 
His  book  is,  of  course,  not  a  novel.  That  he  is 
splendidly  aware,  however,  of  the  major  nov¬ 
elists  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centu¬ 
ries  makes  his  perceptive  study  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Stendhal  all  the  more  significant.  This 
is  not  another  life  of  Stendhal;  it  is  an  attempt 
to  show  that  without  him  the  whole  history 
of  the  novel  might  well  be  different  from  what 
it  is.  The  book  should  definitely  be  reatl  and 
read  again. 

Floyd  Zulu,  (r. 

New  York  University 

Francesco  Foti.  Linca  storica  della  lettera- 
tura  italiana.  Siracusa.  Ciranna.  1958.  147 
pages.  700  1. 

The  title  of  this  little  Iwok  is  rather  preten¬ 


tious,  and  so  is  the  introductory  “Avvertenza,” 
where  the  author  defines  the  recent  schools  of 
literary  historiography — erudite,  romantic, 
Crocian — and  makes  his  own  post-Crocian 
profession  of  faith.  After  this  inauspicious  be¬ 
ginning,  however,  Foti  proceeds  to  give  us  an 
excellent  outline  of  Italian  literature,  very  read¬ 
able  and  well  organized.  Covering  seven  and 
one-half  centuries  of  literature  in  about  one 
hundred  thirty  pages  of  text  he  can  devote 
only  little  space  to  the  discussion  of  individ¬ 
ual  writers.  But  even  in  such  limited  space  he 
manages  to  include  the  essential  biobiblio- 
graphical  data  and  the  basic  critical  estimates 
of  writers  and  trends,  maintaining  a  certain 
liveliness  and  movement  in  his  narrative,  in 
spite  of  the  large  numl^er  of  names  and  dates 
he  has  to  mention.  laseph  Rossi 

University  oj  Wisconsin 

**  Cesare  Federico  (loffis.  Nuovi  studi  fosco- 
liani.  Firenze.  “La  Nuova  Italia.”  1958. 
255  pages.  1,200  1. 

This  hook  continues  the  Studi  foscoliant  by  the 
same  author  and  publisher  (1942).  Carlo 
Federico  Coffis  is  an  authority  on  Foscolo  and 
on  the  sources  and  the  development  of  his 
works.  The  present  essays  deal  with  Foscolo 
as  a  novelist;  they  examine,  in  other  words, 
the  various  and  often  very  intricate  writings 
of  the  poet  in  the  period  during  which  hi 
completed  the  versions  of  the  Ultime  Ictterc 
di  lacopo  Ortis.  (loffis  studies  the  manuscripts, 
the  notes,  the  unfinished  works  (above  all  the 
so<alled  Sesto  tonio  dell'io)  with  subtle  pene¬ 
tration.  Through  his  analysis  and  his  recon¬ 
struction  of  various  scattered  notes  and  letters, 
he  gives  us  a  rich  picture  of  the  poet’s  cultural 
and  emotional  background.  The  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  perhaps  the  most  imfwrtant  of  these 
essays  is  the  one  entitled  “II  Sesto  tomo  e  la 
formazione  letteraria  del  Foscolo,”  where  Ciof- 
fis  proves  the  direct  relationship  of  the  Sesto 
tomo  with  the  first  edition  of  the  Ultime  let- 
tere  di  Jacopo  Ortis,  completed  shortly  before. 
But  also  the  other  essays  are,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  significant.  It  must  Ise  added  that  this 
is  not  a  book  of  criticism  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  but  rather  a  very  perceptive  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  feelings  of  the  writer  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  work.  Thus  it  provides  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  poet.  No  Foscolo  critic  can 
afford  to  neglect  it.  Giovanni  Cecchetti 

Tiilane  University 
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**  Francesco  De  Sanctis.  Storia  della  lettera- 
tura  italiana.  1  vols.  Luigi  Russo,  cd.  & 
comp.  Milano.  Feltrinclli.  1956.  445,  514 
pages.  800  1.  ea. 

This  appears  to  be  the  only  cheap  reprint  now 
available  of  this  indispensable  classic,  and  at 
any  rate  it  will  long  remain  the  best.  Attrac¬ 
tively  printed  and  more  durably  put  together 
than  most  paperbacks,  it  has  brief  but  ade¬ 
quate  critical  apparatus  including  biobiblio- 
graphical  notes.  Alfred  Galpin 

V niversity  of  Wisconsin 

**  Stiidi  di  filologia  italiana.  XV.  Firenze. 

Sansoni.  1957.  452  pages.  3,000  1. 

Almost  half  of  this  impressive  volume  of  stud¬ 
ies  is  taken  up  by  Antonio  Quaglio’s  thorough 
analysis  and  classification  of  the  sixty-five  man¬ 
uscripts  of  the  Fiammetta.  Having  worked 
out  an  elalx)rate  system  of  comparing  the  mul¬ 
tiple  readings,  the  author  admirably  secs  his 
way  through  w’hat  would  appear  to  lie  an  im¬ 
possible  morass  of  confusion.  He  then  pro¬ 
poses  numerous  emendations  in  the  accepted 
readings. 

Mario  BtKci’s  redaction  of  the  liturgical  “of¬ 
fices”  of  a  fourteenth-century  group  of  flagel¬ 
lants  is  followed  by  Arrigo  Castcllani’s  lin¬ 
guistic  study  of  the  same.  Among  the  other 
articles  are  editions  of  the  verse  of  Benedetto 
Accolti  (by  Elena  facolxini)  and  of  the  Nuovo 
modo  de  intendere  la  lingua  zerga  (by  Teres.i 
Cappello.  //.  T.  Sturcl{en 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

(liuscppc  TofTanin.  L’ Arcadia.  Saggio  sto- 
rico.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  3rd  cd.,  214 
pages.  1,500  1. 

This  third  edition  (the  first  was  in  1946)  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  author’s  lecture  in  honor 
of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Scipionc  Mafici  (1955).  The  literary  and 
cultural  phenomenon  called  Arcadia  is  an  at¬ 
tempt,  around  1700,  to  revive  the  humanistic 
tradition:  classical  form  and  Christian  content, 
and  the  most  significant  manifestation  of  the 
Italian  national  spirit  between  the  Rinascimen- 
to  and  the  Risorgimento.  There  arc  “minor” 
and  “major”  Arcadians,  the  former  l>eing 
Orsi,  Manfredi,  the  latter  Gravina,  Maffci, 
Muratori.  Connected  arc  Montani,  BarulTal- 
di,  Tagliazucchi,  Conti,  Martello,  Bccclli,  Ba- 
retti.  Opposed  to  the  Cartesian  spirit  of 
French  rationalism,  the  point  of  view  set  forth 
in  the  Arcadia  is  perhaps  licst  expressed  by 
Vico:  “.  .  .  Poets  follow  what  seems  false¬ 
hood,  but  in  order  to  be  closer  to  real  truth.” 

Alfred  Adler 
Brool^lyn  College 


**  Silvano  Ambrogi.  Le  svedesi.  Milano.  Fcl- 

trinelli.  1959.  134  pages.  400  1. 

This  young  author  has  wisely  chosen  to  write 
a  first  novel  about  his  recent  peers  and  con¬ 
temporaries,  essentially  the  same  sort  of  quasi- 
adult  boys  treated  in  the  Italian  film  Vitelloni. 
The  Swedish  girls  of  the  title  symbolize  the 
romantic  dreams  of  these  protagonists,  who, 
like  so  many  Italians  and  Spaniards,  assume 
that  Nordic  beauties  must,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  be  in  search  of  Latin  lovers.  The  par¬ 
ticular  girls  they  have  in  mind  never  arrive, 
however,  and  the  novel  offers,  in  lieu  of  erotic 
scenes,  an  intimate  and  sympathetic  portrayal 
of  the  young  men’s  states  of  mind  during  a 
dull  summer.  Bonner  Mitchell 

University  of  Missouri 

^  ( liorgio  Bassani.  Gli  occhiali  d’oro.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1958.  147  pages.  800  1. 

As  in  the  case  of  his  previous  Cinque  storie 
ferraresi  (1956),  the  setting  of  Bassani’s  pres¬ 
ent  long  short  story  is  Ferrara  at  the  very  end 
of  the  Fascist  period,  just  before  the  war.  The 
political  situ.ition,  adumbrated  by  the  regime’s 
anti-Semitic  laws  which  directly  hit  the  young 
protagonist’s  family,  is  deftly  interwoven — as 
a  constant  motif  and  unifying  thread  in  all  of 
the  Storie  ferraresi  and  here  also  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  and  artistic  correspondence  between  the 
destiny  of  two  individuals — with  the  tragedy 
of  Dr.  Fadigati,  the  man  with  the  gold  rimmed 
glasses,  a  respected  member  of  the  community, 
who  falls  prey  to  the  selfishness  and  criminality 
of  a  young  man  who  ruthlessly  exploits  his 
sexual  abnormality.  This  abnormality,  which 
the  town  had  forgiven  as  long  as  it  could  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  is  no  longer  forgiven, 
once  a  public  scandal  has  brought  the  doctor’s 
situation  to  the  light,  and  he  is  slowly  and  inex¬ 
orably  excluded  from  all  participation  in  its 
life.  There  is  no  open  expression  of  indigna¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  author:  Persecution  pro¬ 
ceeds  regularly,  quietly,  shutting  out  the  per¬ 
secuted  individual,  who  reacts  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  more  and  more  from  the  society  around 
him.  Olga  Ragusa 

Columbia  University 

^  Aristea  Zunardi  Berani.  Premio  in  Palio. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1957.  153  pages.  500  1. 
When  the  late  war  closed  the  fashionable  dress 
salon  of  Mme.  Serpiere  on  the  eve  of  her  annual 
much  publicized  “opening,”  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment  retired  to  quarters  more  suitable  for 
their  wartime  sewing. 

One  evening  when  the  bombing  kept  them 
too  long  in  their  shelter,  Mme.  suggested  that 
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ih^y  pass  the  time  by  reading  each  night  a 
short  siory  written  by  one  of  the  girls  for  which 
the  prize  would  be  a  treasured  jewel  from  her 
own  happier  youth.  Five  tales  of  varying 
length  and  diversified  subjects  terminate  in  the 
sordid  tragedy  of  Bettina,  who  faints  with 
emotion  before  finishing  the  reading.  On  rec¬ 
ognizing  her  trouble,  Mme  Serpiere  awards 
her  the  prize  and  sends  her  to  the  sanctuary  of 
her  own  cousins’  home  in  Switzerland. 

An  absorbing  and  entertaining  novel. 

Josephine  DeBoer 
Ft.  iMuderdale ,  Fla. 

**  Giselda  Giappi  Bcrtelli.  Piu  forte  dell’ 
amore  e  deliodio.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1958. 
174  pages.  700  1. 

In  this  Italian  version  of  magazine  fiction  for 
women  the  hero,  John  Baxter,  is  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  London  Times  who  flics  his 
own  plane  and  also  seems  to  belong  to  the  raf. 
Crashing  near  El  Alamcin  in  1943,  he  is  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  beautiful  German  girl  who  rules  an 
Arab  tribe.  He  rescues  her  from  a  libidinous 
sheik,  but,  expressing  her  hate  for  the  English, 
she  disappears  in  the  desert.  They  meet  and 
love  in  Italy  (where  John  has  accompanied  his 
mother,  who  dies  during  a  visit  to  her  native 
Florence),  but  she  refuses  to  marry  him.  They 
arc  reunited  in  Korea,  and  she  is  killed  by  a 
bomb  on  their  wedding  day. 

After  the  postwar  spate  of  English  and 
American  fiction  about  absurdly  impossible 
Italians,  it  is  rather  refreshing  to  read  an  Ital¬ 
ian  novel  about  an  absurdly  impossible  Eng¬ 
lishman.  Beatrice  Corrigan 

University  of  Toronto 

**  Orcste  del  Buono.  L’amore  senza  storie. 

Milano.  Fcltrinelli.  1958.  123  pages.  400  1. 
Two  unhappy  and  unsuccessful  people,  both 
now  married,  find  each  other  again,  if  briefly, 
after  some  years.  But  they  have  nothing  to 
offer  each  other  now,  if  indeed  they  ever  had. 
Giulia  has  no  real  hopes  any  more;  Dino,  the 
once-promising  novelist  turned  commercial 
hack,  only  seeks  a  few  moments  of  forgetful¬ 
ness  in  I'amore  senza  storie.  But  even  this 
eludes  him  in  the  grey  flatness  of  existence. 

Told  in  a  perceptive,  observant  style,  this 
little  tale  of  dreary,  faintly  bitter-sweet  nostal¬ 
gia,  with  its  insistent  repetitions  of  thematic 
phrases,  has  a  hypnotic,  depressing  effect  on 
the  reader,  as  though  the  futility  of  life  had 
drugged  him.  Somewhere  here  lies  that  mora- 
lismo  sfiduciato  referred  to  on  the  jacket. 

First  person  narrative  is,  of  course,  quite  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Perhaps  we  may  object,  however,  to 
a  certain  artistic  self-consciousness  on  the  au¬ 


thor’s  part,  revealed,  we  may  think,  by  his  use 
of  several  supposedly  modern  but  jjcrhaps  by 
now  rather  wearisome  tricks:  the  rapid  switch¬ 
ing  of  speakers  in  dialogue  within  a  para¬ 
graph  punctuated  only  by  commas,  and  then 
that  old  chestnut:  “Are  you  offended.?’’  she 
said,  “No,”  he  said,  “You  don’t  understand,” 
she  said. 

The  rather  frightening  thing,  of  course,  is 
that  outlook  so  often  reflected  in  postwar  lite¬ 
rature  in  which  the  irrelevant  becomes  nearly 
as  important  as  the  relevant.  David  Griffin 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Giovanni  Comisso.  La  mia  casa  di  cam- 
pagna.  Milano.  I.onganesi.  1958. 261  pages. 
1,200  1. 

Throughout  his  varied  experience  in  war,  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  world  travel,  Comisso  has  never 
entirely  relinquished  his  ties  with  his  native 
region  of  the  Veneto.  Now  in  his  sixties,  he 
looks  back  with  recollection  (not  always  fond, 
but  tinged  with  affection)  to  his  two  decades 
as  a  landowner  in  the  improbably  named  com¬ 
mune  of  Zero  Branco,  just  west  of  Treviso. 
The  theme  has  possibilities  as  a  picture  of 
“The  Land”  in  the  tragic  decades  1930-50,  but 
it  is  related  in  terms  essentially  autobiograph¬ 
ical.  The  reader  may  be  more  amused  than 
grieved  at  Comisso’s  woes,  when  his  young 
friend  Guido  is  seduced  away  by  rascally  San¬ 
dro  P.,  or  when  his  own  aesthetic  tempera¬ 
ment  shows  itself  incapable  of  any  real  commu¬ 
nication  with  his  peasant  neighbors,  but  one 
should  enjoy  the  variety  of  incident  and  the 
unfailingly  lucid  tone  of  the  narration. 

Alfred  Galpin 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Alfredo  Confidati.  Occhi  nel  buio.  Milano. 
Gastaldi.  1958.  175  pages.  600  1. 

This  is  the  fifth  novel  by  Confidati,  who  has 
also  written  at  least  one  play  and  some  poetry. 
The  action  is  placed  in  Italy  and  Egypt.  The 
heroine,  a  certain  Anna  Fraine  (young,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  wealthy),  is  the  animator  of  a  high- 
living,  jargon-speaking,  post-adolescent  group 
of  leisure-full  snobs.  After  a  number  of  ad¬ 
ventures  Anna  marries  the  hard-working  but 
not  overly  rich  engineer  Umberto,  and  they 
spend  their  honeymoon  holding  hands,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  mystery  of  the  universe.  A 
prophetic  bit  of  papyrus,  theories  of  telepathy 
and  “parapsychology,”  and  the  names  of  Pius 
XII,  Max  Planck,  and  Einstein  add  spice  to  fast 
cars  and  jury  trials.  Cecille  B.  DcMille  could 
have  done  wonders  with  this  novel. 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
University  of  Missouri 
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*  Mario  Ciastaldi,  comp.  Prima  antologia  di 
narrattva  italiana.  Milano,  (tastaldi.  1957. 
261  pages.  1,000  1. 

An  anthology  of  twenty-five  short  stories.  Each 
is  a  winner  of  the  Ciastaldi  publishing  house 
prize  bestowed  upon  its  twenty-five  authors, 
among  2,214  writers.  A  novelty:  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  no  first  prize  winner  and  the 
Ciastaldi  firm  decided  to  allow  the  distribution 
of  the  prize  in  equal  parts  to  the  lucky  lot. 

Among  the  best  writers  of  novels  and  short 
stories  of  Italy  we  find  Antonio  Manupelli 
with  his  tender  love  story  entitled  “Tempi 
nuovi”;  Carmen  Scano  with  her  “La  canto- 
niera”;  Angelo  Biancotti  with  his  “La  Unola"; 
Guido  Marta  with  his  “La  veste  nuova”;  Clino 
Agnelli  with  his  moving  “Erbina”;  Emilia 
Foti  with  her  “Una  donna  troppo  hello”;  Giu¬ 
seppe  l^ga  with  his  “Legna  secca.” 

Rodolfo  Mazzucconi,  a  writer  of  some  note 
himself  and  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Clas- 
taldi  publishing  house’s  literary  review  11  Gior- 
nale  Lettrrario,  has  written  the  Preface  to  the 
book. 

lately,  as  expected,  a  revival  of  short  story 
writing,  for  years  neglected,  has  been  noticed. 
It  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
authors  included  in  this  book  and  also  to  the 
Ciastaldi  publishing  house’s  initiative  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

Vmherto  Liberatore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

**  Alfredo  Orecchio.  II  sospetto.  Milano.  Fel- 
trinelli.  1956.  169  pages.  400  1. 

//  sospetto  deals  with  the  German  (Kcupation 
of  Italy  during  World  War  Two.  The  nume¬ 
rous  characters  all  stand  out  as  individuals — 
and  rather  queer  ones  in  some  cases — in  their 
own  right;  each  suffers  in  his  or  her  own  way 
in  what  seems  to  be  a  desfxrate  and  almost 
hopeless  duty  laden  with  tragic  overtones.  We 
meet  people  of  many  types  and  callings  and 
with  vastly  different  personalities,  w’ith  various 
degrees  of  zeal  and  even  faith  in  what  they 
are  doing.  The  book  impresses. me  as  one  that 
will  take  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  “resistance  movement.”  if  such  a  name  can 
be  applied  to  the  period  dealt  with  in  this 
lx)ok. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

Ottiero  Ottieri.  Tempi  stretti.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1957.  310  pages.  1,200  1. 

This  is  a  novel  dealing  with  the  worker’s  life 
in  the  industrial  zone  of  Milan.  It  describes 
the  daily  routine,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 


employees  of  two  neighboring  factories,  the 
Alessandri  printing  shop  and  the  Zanini  man¬ 
ufacturing  plant.  The  Alessandri  is  a  small 
concern  managed  by  the  owner  under  a  sort 
of  benevolent  despotism  which  alternates  in¬ 
vectives,  recriminations,  and  tolerance  of  in¬ 
efficiency.  The  large  and  efficiently  managed 
Zanini  instead  deals  with  the  workers  imper¬ 
sonally,  as  indispensable  tools  of  production. 
It  gives  them  the  same  painstaking  care  de¬ 
voted  to  the  other  pieces  of  expensive  machin¬ 
ery,  as  long  as  they  are  productive,  but  ruth¬ 
lessly  discards  them  when  no  longer  needed. 
The  desert-like  landscape,  almost  completely 
bare  of  vegetation,  in  which  the  two  factories 
are  set  is  repeatedly  described,  as  a  sort  of  sym- 
lx)l  of  the  worker’s  bleak  and  hopeless  life. 

The  editorial  “blurb”  on  the  jacket  informs 
the  reader  that  the  author,  “with  a  strictly 
literary  background  turned  to  problems  of 
‘industrial  culture’  when  he  worked  in  the 
large  industrial  combines  of  Northern  Italy.” 
In  spite  of  this  first-hand  experience,  how’ever, 
the  author  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  see  life 
through  the  workers’  eyes.  He  rejwrts  what 
they  do  and  say,  but  does  not  understand  how 
they  think  and  feel.  The  result  is  unfortunate 
artistically,  because  all  his  characters  have  a 
shadowy,  unsubstantial  appearance,  and  fail 
to  be  convincing. 

Joseph  Rossi 
University  of  Wisconsin 

(fiacinto  Pagnani.  l^  rime  sono  alte.  Mi¬ 
lano.  (tastaldi.  1958.  164  pages.  500  1. 

The  hero  of  this  modern  pastoral  piece  is  an 
eccentric  pilot  and  mathematics  teacher  who 
flees  into  the  Appenines  after  partially  destroy¬ 
ing  an  exhibition  of  modern  art  works,  sym- 
lx)ls  of  all  he  feels  is  wrong  with  modern  life 
and  modern  man.  A  group  of  his  city  friends, 
hoping  to  bring  him  back  to  civilization,  fi¬ 
nally  find  him  dying  from  the  exertion  of  hav¬ 
ing  tried  to  scale  the  most  inaccessible  of  the 
peaks.  The  symbolism,  structure,  and  style  of 
this  racconto  are  very  simple,  and  its  theme — 
the  contrasting  of  civilized  and  “natural”  man 
— is  too  banal  to  stimulate  most  sophisticated 
readers. 

Walter  G.  l^nglois 
Boston  College 

Eleonora  Pulvirenti.  Alba  chiara.  Milano, 
(rastaldi.  1958.  127  pages.  500  1. 

The  sunny,  carefree  days  of  summer  s|)ent  in 
the  country  belong  to  the  most  cherished  mem¬ 
ories  of  childhood.  In  this  slim  lx)ok  the  author 
recalls  with  nostalgia  the  details  of  the  family 
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trip  to  their  summer  home  on  the  hijjh  plain 
of  Sicily  near  Catania.  The  idyllic  scenes  end 
with  the  complete  destruction  of  the  beloved 
home  in  the  ^cond  World  War.  The  simply- 
told  story  will  have  appeal  for  jicople  who 
fondly  remember  the  untroubled  joy  of  their 
childhood.  Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 

Hamilton  College  Library 

®  Mario  Terrosi.  La  casa  di  Novach.  Milano. 

Feltrinelli.  1956.  180  pages.  450  1. 

The  author  of  this  war  novel  is  a  typographer 
in  his  late  thirties  whose  education  did  not  go 
beyond  primary  school.  He  must,  however, 
have  read  much  and  cultivated  his  mind,  for 
his  language,  while  simple  and  direct,  is  not 
lacking  in  precision  or  strength.  His  novel,  the 
dramatic  and  humdrum  aspects  of  which  are 
delineated  for  us  by  the  narrator,  Mario  Ter¬ 
rosi  himself,  reveals  the  life  of  young  Italian 
recruits  sent  to  occupy  a  region  of  Yugoslavia. 
At  first  their  existence  is  one  of  adjustment  to 
the  ordinary  duties  of  army  life,  but  they  soon 
become  aware  that  occupation  armies  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  secret  bodies  of  partigiani,  that  is, 
Yugoslavs  animated  by  their  love  of  country 
or  of  Communism  and  a  deep  hatred  and 
scorn  for  Ixjth  the  Cierman  and  Italian  occu¬ 
pants  of  their  fatherland. 

The  author  has  intermingled  his  n.irration 
with  observations  on  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  uselessness  of  armed  conflicts,  etc.,  which 
betray  his  youthful  idealism  and  lack  of  his¬ 
torical  perspective  and  philosophy.  .\t  any 
rate,  this  novel,  his  first  it  seems,  is  a  Ixxik 
that  engrossed  us  from  the  l)eginning  to  the 
end  and  (xjssesses  undeniable  literary  merits. 

Pierre  Courtines 
(Jtieens  College 

**  Stelio  Tomei.  L’ospite  di  passaggio.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Ceschina.  1957.  206  pages.  1,000  1. 

It  is  refreshing  indeed  to  read  a  novel  in  the 
classic  sense  of  the  word  when  today  so  many 
works  classified  in  this  category  arc  scarcely 
more  than  autobiographical  memoirs  or  pages 
from  the  diary  of  the  writer  or  his  ch.iracters. 
This  is  the  second  novel  by  a  journalist  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  it  is  a  good  one.  It  is  a  human  and 
dramatic  story  of  a  young  employee  from  a 
middle-class  family  and  education,  deeply 
smitten  with  love  for  a  girl  of  the  lower  classes, 
whose  profession  is  the  oldest.  The  whole  of 
our  modern  sensibility  and  psychology  are 
brought  into  play  in  this  study  of  a  world  seek¬ 
ing  to  break  with  tradition  but  still  held  Kick 
by  strong  ties  with  a  past,  outdated  though  it 
may  be.  Robert  G.  Marshall 

Wells  College 


Alberto  Vigevani.  Estate  al  la  go.  Milano. 

Feltrinelli.  1958.  125  pages.  350  1. 
Ciacomo,  a  fotirtecn  year  old  boy,  spends  the 
summer  on  Lake  Como  with  his  family  and 
cousins.  VV'hile  here  he  changes  from  an  ado¬ 
lescent  to  an  adult,  as  a  result  of  his  studies, 
some  responsibilities,  and  a  love  affair  with  a 
servant  in  the  boar<ling  house  where  they  live. 
He  befriends  an  English  boy  much  younger 
than  himself  and  feels  quite  concerned  when 
.Andrew  becomes  ill  after  a  bicycle  ride  with 
him.  His  growth  in  maturity  is  also  shown  as 
he  tries  to  console  his  older  sister  when  she 
has  to  say  go<Kl-byc  to  her  boy  frieml  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Glenn  Barr 

Miami  University 

(»illx:rto  Zambrini.  L’ombra  sul  divano. 

Milano.  Ciastaldi.  1958.  219  pages.  700  1. 
L’ombra  sul  divano  is  that  of  Sandro  Rrian- 
zclli,  former  occupant  of  the  rcxim  in  the 
I’ensione  Nido  which  the  protagonist,  Ciiorgio 
Minctti,  now  occupies,  and  where  he  has  come 
with  the  ho|X'  of  finding  material  for  a  novel, 
(liorgio  accidentally  comes  u|X)n  the  diary  of 
the  former  occupant,  who  had  died  only  a  few 
days  l^efore.  He  reads  the  diary  and  Ix-comes 
obsessed  with  the  last  entry  which  expressed 
the  great,  unfulfilled  desire  of  Sandro  to  see 
his  three  brothers  and  a  sister  before  he  died. 
(Jiorgio’s  indiscretion  in  reading  tbe  diary 
produces  a  feeling  of  guilt  which  he  feels  can 
not  be  erased  until  he  himself  fulfils  Sandro's 
longing. 

The  novel  is  etpially  devoted  to  (Jiorgio’s 
task  of  tracing  Sandro’s  family  from  city  to 
city,  and  to  his  short  intervals  at  the  Ixjarding 
house.  During  this  process,  author  Zambrini, 
in  the  style  of  a  roman  policier,  creates  mov¬ 
ing,  compassionate,  and  sympathetic  portraits 
of  each  memlicr  of  Sandro’s  family,  as  well  as 
of  the  eccentric  and  often  tragic  occupants  so 
typical  of  a  pensione  casalinga. 

It  is  only  after  Ciiorgio  has  completed  his 
task  that  the  ombra  vanishes  from  the  divan. 
Now  that  the  mission  has  lx:en  accomplished. 
Sandro  can  “rest  in  j^eace,”  and  Ciiorgio  can 
pursue  his  original  task  of  writing  his  novel 
with  the  material  he  has  uncovered. 

Joseph  Russo 
San  Francisco  State  College 

Federico  Zardi.  /  Giacobini.  Milano.  Fcl- 

trinelli.  1958.  277  pages.  500  I. 

Zardi’s  drama  won  the  Marzotto  Prize  in 
1955  and  it  should  have.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
plays  that  this  reviewer  has  read  in  a  long 
time.  Not  everyone,  however,  will  take  plea- 
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sure  in  the  obvious,  perhaps  too  obvious, 
parallels  that  may  be  drawn  lietween  the  po¬ 
litical  situation  in  France  following  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  present-day  contem[X)rary 
scene,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  the 
world.  Dramas,  naturally,  are  meant  to  be 
seen;  yet  the  dialogue  is  so  splendid  and  the 
interplay  of  ideas  so  [xrrsistent  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  that  one  is  glad  to  be  enjoying  the  spec¬ 
tacle  from  an  armchair. 

Floyd  Zulu,  Jr. 

New  York  University 

*  Roberto  Sanesi.  Poeti  americani  da  E.  A. 
Robinson  a  IV.  S.  Mertvin  (1900-1956). 
Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1958.  1,028  pages. 
6,000  1. 

Sanesi’s  anthology  should  do  much  to  stimu¬ 
late  even  more  the  already  significant  Italian 
interest  in  American  [xxrtry.  His  choice  of 
poets  beginning  with  E.  A.  Robinson  through 
William  Merwin  is  both  excellent  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  Purists  will,  of  course,  c]uibble 
about  his  translations;  they  always  do.  I  find 
them  well  done  and  am  happy  to  rejxjrt  that 
the  thought  or  mood  of  the  original  has  not 
Ixren  marred  by  the  use  of  what  is,  nearly 
always,  the  gilded  or  wrong  word.  Brief  but 
highly  informative  biographies  of  the  poets 
and  ample  bibliographies  make  this  a  book 
worth  possessing. 

Floyd  Zulu,  jr. 

New  Yorl(  University 

Antonino  Pagliaro.  Poesia  giullaresca  e 
poesia  popolare.  Bari.  Laterza.  1958.  351 
pages.  2,400  1. 

In  this  volume  Antonino  Pagliaro  deals  very 
thoroughly  with  the  interdependent  strains, 
in  medieval  Sicilian  and  Calabrian  poetry,  of 
the  jongleur  and  the  fxjpular  tradition.  Es¬ 
pecial  attention  is  paid  to  the  role  of  the 
strambotto  (roundelay,  love-ditty)  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  tradition,  both  from  the  stylistic  and  lexico¬ 
logical  point  of  view.  An  apjiendix  provides 
the  complete  text  (first  made  available  by 
Salomone-  Marino  in  1870)  of  the  canzttnedda 
“La  Barunissa  di  Carini,”  in  a  careful  new 
redaction  enriched  with  numerous  variant 
readings.  The  book  is  a  valuable  example  of 
a  kind  of  scholarship  that  is  lx)th  philologically 
and  folkloristically  oriented  and  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  original  impetus — es}-)ccially  as  far  as 
the  Southern  dialects  are  concerned — from 
Croce’s  famous  work,  Poesia  popolare  e  poesia 
d'arte.  Though  Pagliaro  disagrees  with  cer¬ 
tain  basic  assumptions  of  Croce,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  acknowledges  his  debt  to  that  great  master 


of  critical  method  very  handsomely,  and  his 
study  stays  close  in  spirit  to  the  Crocean 
archetype. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

Gian  Carlo  Fusco.  Le  rose  del  ventennio. 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1958.  151  pages.  800  1. 
Eight  more  or  less  unrelated  sketches  are  pre¬ 
sented  here,  all  dealing  with  the  Fascist  period, 
running  chronologically  from  “the  hour  of 
birth”  of  the  party,  November  7,  1921,  to  the 
war  with  Cireecc  in  1941.  The  title  refers  to 
the  bouquet  of  red  roses  presented  to  Musso¬ 
lini  by  the  women’s  Fascist  organizations  in 
1927,  as  related  in  the  second  sketch.  Particu¬ 
larly  entertaining  are  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Aimone  di  Savoia,  Duke  of  Aosta,  chosen  by 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  be  “Tomislav  II,  King  of 
Croatia,”  and  that  which  relates  a  visit  to  the 
Irredentist  poet-poseur  D’Annunzio  and  the 
odd  circumstances  under  which  the  visitors  are 
inducted  into  his  “fourth  Franciscan  order,” 
devoted  to  the  recovery  of  Dalmatia.  The 
author  writes  a  straightforward  journalistic 
style,  pungent,  picturesque,  and  ironical,  and 
marked  by  occasionally  ribald  humor. 

IV.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 

**  Renato  Zangheri,  comp.  Le  campagne 
emiliane  nell’epoca  moderna.  Milano.  Fel¬ 
trinelli.  1957.  503  pages.  3,500  I. 

This  volume,  consisting  of  twenty-one  sub¬ 
stantial  scholarly  articles,  owes  its  existence  to 
a  convention  held  in  Bologna  in  February, 
1955,  to  discuss  the  development  of  rural 
Emilia  in  present-day  Italy  and  at  which  these 
papers,  now  revised  and  reworked,  were  first 
presented.  The  articles,  while  varied  in  con¬ 
tent,  stress  particularly  a  historical  approach 
to  the  problems,  largely  political  and  economic, 
of  this  rural  area.  Students  of  Italian  dialect 
literature  will  be  delighted  with  the  lengthy 
and  competent  treatment  of  regional  peasant 
poetry  presented  by  Angelo  Fabi,  while  his¬ 
torians  will  find  Luigi  Del  Pane’s  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  region  a 
model  of  methodology. 

Joseph  Palermo 
University  of  Connecticut 

Antonio  Gramsci.  Scritti  giovanili,  1914- 
1918.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1958.  xix  -|-  392 
pages.  1,500  1. 

In  1914  Gramsci  began  his  career  as  a  journal¬ 
ist.  He  was  twenty-three  years  old.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  collection  of  early  newspaper  articles 
which  appeared  in  11  Grido  del  Popolo  and 
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Avanti;  also  a  few  of  1919  from  Or  dine  Nu- 
ovo.  Every  imaginable  subject  current  to  the 
period  is  written  upon.  Not  a  few  articles  are 
journalistic  masterpieces.  His  vibrant  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  sharp  insight  reveal  truth  in  what¬ 
ever  aspect  of  Italian  life  he  touches  upon.  The 
writing  is  pointed;  the  mood  is  informed,  re¬ 
flective,  brilliant. 

An  important  book  on  the  development  of 
Italian  Socialism,  and  on  the  antecedents  of 
Italian  Communism. 

pAigene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University  Library 

^  Giuseppe  Prezzolini.  Tutta  1’ America. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1958.  834  pages  -f"  60 
plates.  2.600  1. 

A  professor  at  the  time,  Prezzolini  began  to 
write  these  scrittarelli  in  1923,  on  the  side,  as 
journalistic  essays,  for  the  Italian  people.  Many 
of  questi  articoli  appeared  in  his  books  Amer¬ 
ica  in  pantojole  (1950)  and  America  con  gli 
stivali  ( 1954).  Now,  increased,  corrected,  and 
brought  up-to-date  in  this  thick  volume,  they 
are  synthesized  into  a  panoramic  and  a  de¬ 
tailed  inside  view  of  the  United  States  and  of 
American  life  during  the  last  quarter  century. 

Intelligence,  talent,  power  of  penetration, 
and  sense  of  humor  are  much  in  evidence  as 
the  pages  race  before  the  reader’s  eyes,  and  the 
reader’s  consciousness  becomes  ever  more 
aware  of  the  wonder  that  is  America,  and  the 
transformations  it  has  undergone  during  the 
two  World  Wars,  in  contact  with  Roosevelt’s 
personality,  and  as  a  result  of  totalitarian  com¬ 
petition. 

Written  on  the  run,  as  it  were,  in  simple, 
concise,  clear,  at  times  ironic,  often  prophetic, 
but  ever  effective  journalistic  style,  not  only 
Italian  readers,  but  any  one  who  understands 
the  language  can  profit  and  find  delight. 

Four  evident  faults  may  he  pointed  out: 
(1)  America  seems  to  be  mainly  New  York 
City,  (2)  the  language,  though  idiomatic,  is 
often  too  cognate  to  English,  (3)  time  refer¬ 
ences  are  too  misleading,  as  when  “the  other 
day’’  may  mean  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago;  or 
the  Kinsey  Report  is  “uscito  nei  giorni  scorsi”; 
and  especially  when  the  author  volunteers  that 
McCarthy,  “il  martello  del  comunismo  .  .  . 
nacque  il  14  novembre  1908  (se  volete  man- 
dargli  un  biglietto  d’augurio  di  lunga  vita  per 
il  suo  compleanno)’’;  and  (4)  too  little  de¬ 
letion  of  superfluous  or  repetitive  material. 
However,  if  these  can  be  overlooked  or  at¬ 
tributed  to  press  of  time  to  meet  a  deadline, 
the  huge  volume  becomes  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  insight  on  most  phases  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  from  the  teaching  of  Angelo  Patri  to 


the  craze  for  comics,  from  the  morals  of  the 
Kinsey  Report  to  the  trial  of  the  Rosenbergs, 
from  Bishop  Sheen’s  conversions  to  the  causes 
of  ghost  towns.  The  single  essay  on  “Bread” 
has  worth  beyond  the  price  of  the  book. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  Al{^ron 

**  Giampiero  Carocci.  Giovanni  Amendola 
nella  crisi  dello  stato  italiano.  Milano.  Fel- 
trinelli.  1956.  175  pages.  1,300  1. 

Among  the  early  opponents  of  Fascism  a  place 
of  distinction  belongs  to  Giovanni  Amendola. 
An  eminent  jurist,  newspaper  editor,  and  lib¬ 
eral  member  of  Parliament,  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  Aventino  group,  the  coalition  of  par¬ 
ties  that  opposed  Fascism  until  the  one-party 
government  was  officially  established  in  Italy. 

In  this  well  written  and  documented  study 
Giampiero  Carocci  strives  to  prove  that  Amen¬ 
dola  shared  in  the  responsibility  for  the  Fascist 
rise  to  power,  because  his  “formalistic”  con¬ 
ception  of  freedom,  and  his  uncompromising 
op{X)sition  to  the  “democratic  forces,”  (i.e.  the 
Communist  Party),  led  him  to  oppose  the  use 
of  force  after  the  Matteotti  murder,  when  the 
use  of  force  might  have  overthrown  the  still 
shaky  Fascist  regime. 

That  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
All  political  parties,  the  Communist  included, 
were  partially  responsible  for  the  rise  of  Fas¬ 
cism,  Its  ultimate  success,  however,  was  due 
to  the  defect  in  the  pre-Fascist  constitution 
which  concentrated  too  much  {xiwer  in  the 
Crown — all  the  executive  and  judiciary  pow¬ 
ers,  and  a  share  in  the  legislative  power 
through  an  appointive  Senate.  Once  Fascism 
had  won  the  active  supjxirt  of  the  Crown  it 
could  have  been  overthrown  only  by  a  civil 
war,  the  issue  of  which  might  more  likely  have 
been  a  dictatorship  of  the  Left  than  a  return 
to  democracy.  The  choice  betweeji  two  dic¬ 
tatorships  placed  a  democrat  in  an  unhappy 
dilemma,  and  it  was  natural  that  Amendola 
and  like-minded  lihcrals  should  cling  des¬ 
perately  to  the  hope  of  a  “normalization”  of 
Fascism — a  hope  that  Mussolini  was  sedulous¬ 
ly  encouraging  to  get  the  time  he  needed  for 
the  consolidation  of  his  power. 

Joseph  Rossi 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Enzo  Tagliacozzo.  Gaetano  Salvemini  nel 
cinquantennio  liberate.  Firenze.  “La  Nuo- 
va  Italia,”  1959.  xv  -j-  279  pages.  1,600  1. 
Professor  Tagliacozzo  has  written  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  thought  and  action  of  Salve- 
mini  the  historian,  socialist,  and  opponent  of 
Fascism.  As  a  historian,  Salvemini  (1873- 
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1957)  gained  a  reputation  in  medieval  and 
modern  Huropcan  history.  .\s  a  socialist,  he 
was  a  writer,  orator,  and  severe  critic  of  the 
(iiolitti  government.  This  volume  traces  Sal- 
vemini’s  activities  till  the  advent  of  Fascism. 
Written  from  the  point  of  view  of  Salvemini, 
the  hook  is  not  always  a  balanced  picture  of 
the  period  1870-1920.  There  is  a  need  for  a 
second  volume  which  will  fully  examine  the 
last  decades  of  Salvemini’s  life. 

Kenneth  Pratt 
Los  Angeles  State  College 

Krnesto  Rossi,  ed.  Una  spia  del  regime. 
.Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1955.  323  pages  -|-  10 
plates.  1,300  1. 

For  those  who  look  lor  material  to  write  a 
thriller,  there  is  plenty  in  this  lxK)k  which 
brings  the  files  of  an  informer  of  Mussolini's 
police.  It  is  the  ill-smelling  back  kitchen  of  a 
|xilice  state  openetl  to  the  public.  But  it  is  also 
tbe  story  of  an  intellectual  with  four  degrees 
who  turned  informer  and  Ix’trayed  his  friends 
and  those  who  trusted  him.  Del  Re  sold  them 
for  money  as  his  Ix-gging  letters  clearly  indi¬ 
cate.  The  disgrace  of  an  individual  is  shown 
here  from  documents,  almost  without  com¬ 
mentaries,  but  this  disgrace  was  also  that  of  a 
regime  based  on  similar  services.  Carlo  Del  Re 
has  done  great  harm  and  caused  much  suffer¬ 
ing  and  even  death  to  many  Italian  opponents 
of  the  Fascist  regime.  Yet  he  seems  to  enjoy  a 
t]uict  retreat  in  Rome  ttnlay. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

^  Dino  Campana,  Sibilla  Aleramo.  Lettere. 
Niccolo  (iallo,  comp.  Firenze.  V'allecchi. 
1958.  155  pages  10  plates.  1,000  I. 
Sibilla  Aleramo  and  Dino  Campana  were  well 
known  Italian  auth«>rs  .it  tbe  loginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  When  they  met  and  fell  in 
love,  she  was  thirty-eight  and  he  was  seven 
years  younger.  Their  correspondence  which 
covers  a  fxrriod  of  almost  two  years  towards 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  has  lieen 
edited  with  great  care  in  this  small  lx)ok. 
Their  passion  for  each  other  erupted  with  the 
sudden  violence  of  a  volcano.  Her  erratic 
course  of  life  and  his  |X‘riodically  recurring 
mental  derangement  necessarily  made  their 
relationship  stormy  and  shortlived.  It  seems 
rather  doubtful  that  the  Ixwk  should  ap|xral  to 
anylxxly  but  the  scholar  who  wants  to  make  a 
sfxcial  study  of  the  persons  involved. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 


^  M.  Milan,  F.  Vighi,  comps.  &  eds.  La  re- 
sistema  al  fascismo.  Milano.  Feltrinelli. 
1955.  246  pages.  300  I. 

A  collection  of  documents  in  pocket  book 
form  about  the  resistance  against  Mussolini’s 
Fascism  from  the  early  Twenties  to  1945. 
Some  of  the  earlier  documents  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  bring  welcome  material  to  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  that  [xriod  in  undergraduate 
courses.  The  mechanism  of  Fascist  pronuncia- 
mentos  can  he  seen  first  hand.  More  doubtful 
are  some  of  the  philosophical  exegetics  of  Fas¬ 
cism  as  that  of  Montagna,  explaining  its  on¬ 
coming  solely  with  Mussolini’s  (xrsonal  quest 
for  adventure.  It  seems  also  an  oversimplifica¬ 
tion  to  pretend  that  all  earlier  members  of  the 
Fascist  movement  were  vagabondi  e  criminali. 
V^ery  revealing  are  the  documents  relating  to 
the  murder  of  Matteoti  who  seemed  to  have 
sensed  his  doom  after  the  session  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  on  May  30,  1924. 

The  second  part  contains  eyewitness  reports 
and  brief  stories  about  the  fight  against  the 
C'lermans  after  Septemlxr  8,  1944.  Outstand¬ 
ing  is  Benedetto  Croce’s  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Naples,  not  only  as  a  token  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  Italy’s  great  historian  but  also  because 
he  remained  so  distinctly  professorial  even  in 
such  heated  moments. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

Carlo  Leopoldo  Ottino.  Concetti  fonda¬ 
nt  entali  nella  teoria  politica  di  Antonio 
Gramsci.  Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1956.  156 
pages.  1,000  1. 

Nothing  very  new  or  exciting  in  this  Ph.D. 
thesis  type  of  study  of  the  political  thought  of 
Antonio  Gramsci.  The  strong,  critically  alert 
ixrsonality  of  (iramsci — founder  of  the  Italian 
Communist  Party  and  so  remarkably  different 
from  its  present,  intellectually  anemic  leader 
Togliatti — fails  to  come  through,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  author  is  more  concerned  with  recon¬ 
ciling  Gramsci  with  Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 
orthodoxy  than  with  identifying  his  own  orig¬ 
inal  contributions  to  Italy’s  )X)litical  awareness 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Fascist  regime. 

Albert  Roland 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

**  Palmiro  Togliatti.  L’opera  di  De  Gasperi. 

Firenze.  Parenti.  1958.  238  pages.  800  1. 
Togliatti,  the  leader  of  Italian  Communism,  is 
too  sophisticated  an  intellectual  to  employ  the 
“big  lie”  technique.  He  prefers  instead  the 
plausible  sophism  which  may  tell  the  truth, 
but  never  the  whole  truth. 
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In  this  book  he  argues  ably  and  convincing¬ 
ly  that  the  late  Italian  Prime  Minister  De 
Gaspcri  was  more  interested  in  restoring  the 
pre-war  economic  and  social  system  in  Italy 
than  in  building  a  new  and  fairer  one;  that  he 
deliberately  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  “demo¬ 
cratic  forces”  by  expelling  the  Communists 
and  their  allies  from  the  government;  that  his 
Italian  democracy  is  now  leaning  toward  re¬ 
action,  leaving  many  problems  unsolved  which 
a  continuation  of  popular  front  governments 
might  have  been  able  to  solve, 

Togliatti  airily  dismisses  the  fate  of  the 
popular  front  governments  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  with  the  assertion  that, 
“Valueless  are  the  analogies  with  develop¬ 
ments  that  took  place  in  the  {X)pular  democra¬ 
cies  of  Eastern  Europe,  because  the  initial 
situation  there  was  different.”  Since  Togliatti 
never  denounced  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
Communists  in  those  “popular  democracies,” 
one  must  assume  that  he  approved  of  them; 
it  was  therefore  only  elementary  prudence  on 
the  part  of  De  Gas}>eri  to  disfiense  with  the 
aid  of  such  risky  collabomtors.  No  amount  of 
sophistry  can  obscure  the  obvious  fact  that 
while  Communist  Togliatti  is  still  an  imjwr- 
tant  political  figure  in  “reactionary”  Italy,  the 
De  (lasperis  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the 
other  “popular  democracies”  were  long  ago 
forced  into  concentration  camps  or  into  their 
graves. 

Joseph  Rossi 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Mario  Gastaldi,  Carmen  Scano.  Dizionario 
delle  scrittrici  italiane  content  poranee 
(arte,  lettere,  scienze).  Milano.  Gastaldi. 
1957.  247  2-col.  pages  44  plates.  5,000  1. 
This  is  exactly  what  a  reference  work  should 
not  lx:.  It  impresses  one  as  a  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  undertaken  to  lie  sold  to  the  biographees, 
their  friends  and  relatives.  It  lacks  balance;  the 
im(x>rtant  writers  may  get  a  few  lines  and  the 
very  minor  ones  a  whole  column,  since  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories,  jxiems,  contributions  to  any  and 
all  periodicals,  translations,  etc.,  could  take  up 
more  space  than  two  good  Ixxjks.  Secondly,  it 

M  tt 


We  arc  chagrined  that  on  page  75  of  the  Winter  '59 
issue  we  printed  in  a  title,  “El  mujer  .  .  .”  We  do 
know  that  “woman"  belongs  to  the  feminine  gender, 
and  for  our  oversight  we  apologize  to  the  author  and 
to  the  reviewer. 


has  nothing  to  do  with  literature  as  such,  but 
with  “writings,”  being  all-inclusive  rather  than 
selective.  The  questionnaire  which  was  sent 
out  asked  only  four  t]uestions:  place  of  birth 
(as  a  gentlemanly  courtesy  to  the  ladies  they 
were  specifically  told  they  need  not  supply  the 
date);  degree  and  profession;  titles,  etc.,  of 
published  works;  contributions  to  |)eriodicals. 
Each  of  the  forty-four  plates  contains  four 
photographs,  some  of  them  obviously  not 
recent. 

The  one  use  for  which  it  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  is  as  a  bibliographical  check  list. 

B.  C.  D. 

Leonardo  Olschki.  L’Asia  di  Marco  Polo. 

Firenze.  Sansoni.  1957.  451  pages,  ill. 

9  plates  -f-  1  map.  4,000  1. 

As  the  subtitle  of  the  Ixxjk  indicates,  Olschki’s 
work  is  designed  to  provide  the  background 
for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Marco  Polo’s 
famous  Divisament  dou  Monde  and  also  to 
“avviare  la  compilazione  di  un  nuovo  e  ag- 
giornato  commento  . . .”  Olschki  brings  to  licar 
on  his  subject  a  scholarship  that  illuminates 
all  the  basic  as[)ccts  of  Marco’s  journey  into 
Asia  and  many  of  the  details  besides. 

The  introduction,  containing  a  bibliographi¬ 
cal  study  of  works  on  the  Milione,  is  followed 
by  chapters  tlealing  with  the  precursors  of 
Marco,  his  life  and  works,  the  civilizations, 
natural  products,  [x>litics,  religions,  history, 
mythology,  and  medicine  of  Asia  as  described 
in  the  Milione.  One  chapter  is  devoted  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  study  of  three  legendary  or  semi¬ 
legendary  figures  described  by  Marco:  the  old 
man  of  the  mountain,  Prester  John,  and  Kubla 
Khan.  In  every  chapter  Olschki  cites  the  very 
latest  articles  and  lxx)ks  having  any  Ix-aring  on 
the  subjects  with  which  he  deals  so  the  reader 
may  lie  assured  of  the  completeness  of  his 
treatment. 

With  such  an  excellent  beginning  as  Olschki 
has  matle,  it  is  to  be  hof)ed  that  a  new  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Milione  will  not  lx:  long  in 
forthcoming. 

Paul  M.  Lloyd 
Dartmouth  College 


“In  the  United  States  there  are  at  present  seven  daily 
papers  in  Spanish  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Florida, 
California,  and  Texas,  and  one  in  Portuguese  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts." 
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( For  Other  Books  in  English,  see  "Headliners") 


**  Douglas  Aldcn.  Jacques  de  Lacretelle:  An 
Intellectual  Itinerary.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  Rutgers  University  Press.  1958,  xi  -f" 
367  pages.  $6. 

A  study  of  de  Lacretelle  has  long  been  over¬ 
due;  Alden’s  has  been  worth  waiting  for.  His 
work  will  undoubtedly  be  the  authoritative 
one  on  the  author  of  Les  hauts  ponts,  and  it 
should  be.  Alden  has  treated  the  life  of  de 
Lacretelle  splendidly;  no  less  splendid,  how¬ 
ever,  is  his  critical  evaluation  of  de  I^cretelle’s 
writing.  This  book  is  a  magnificent  indication 
of  the  fact  that  scholarship  and  enthusiasm 
can  and  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Alden  may 
well  be  responsible  for  a  reawakened  interest 
in  a  writer  too  frequently  overlooked  and 
undervalued. 

Floyd  Zulu,  Jr. 

New  York  University 

**  (ieorge  N.  Bennett.  William  Dean  How¬ 
ells:  The  Development  of  a  Novelist.  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 
1959.  xvii  -f-  220  pages  4  plates.  $4. 
This  new  study  of  Howells  is  delilierately,  and 
rather  restrictively,  focused  ujwn  I  lowells  the 
novelist,  rather  than  Howells  the  man,  the 
thinker,  the  editor,  or  the  “dean”  of  American 
letters.  While  the  author  has  every  right  to  his 
own  delimitation  of  subject,  it  is  questionable 
whether  he  docs  actually  present  the  “develop¬ 
ment”  of  the  novelist.  He  does  discuss  in 
varying  detail  some  twenty  of  Howells’s  nov¬ 
els,  but  his  emphasis  is  not  on  technical 
novelistic  development,  as  his  title  might  sug¬ 
gest.  He  is  concerned  rather  with  an  attempt 
to  discover  links  between  the  novels — Ixjth  the 
ill-  and  the  well-regarded  ones.  1  le  secs  How¬ 
ells  as  engaged  in  a  steadfast  examination  of 
human  behavior  within  a  small  group  of  char¬ 
acters,  and  a  consequent  evaluation  of  that 
behavior  in  moral-artistic  terms.  There  is  an 
excellent  |ieripheral  description  of  Howells’s 
relationships  with  his  Boston  and  Cambridge 
friends. 

F.arl  II.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 

**  Elias  BredsdorfT,  ed.  Contemporary  Dan¬ 
ish  Prose.  Copenhagen,  Ciyldendal.  1958. 
375  pages.  35  kr. 

Sponsored  by  an  agency  of  the  Danish  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  edited  by  the  lecturer  in  Danish 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  this  anthology 


of  short  stories  and  sketches  can  be  acclaimed 
as  a  complete  success.  Thirty-eight  authors, 
born  between  1858  and  1918,  are  represented 
here — only  two  of  them  with  two  pieces  in¬ 
stead  of  one — and  no  significant  narrator  of 
the  time  seems  to  be  overlooked;  besides,  each 
piece  has  obviously  been  selected  with  dis¬ 
cerning  care  so  as  to  reveal  its  author’s  special 
talents.  In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  styles  and 
tendencies,  from  the  horse  and  buggy  leisure¬ 
liness  of  certain  earlier  pieces  to  the  modernis¬ 
tic  crispness  of  a  few  later  ones,  an  overall 
impression  of  excellent  workmanship  prevails. 
ITie  translations  as  a  rule  read  well  and  con¬ 
tribute  their  share  to  making  this  volume  a 
treat  and  a  real  bargain. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Kenneth  Cornell.  The  Post-Symbolist 
Period:  French  Poetic  Currents,  1900- 
1920.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University 
Press.  1958.  vii  -f-  182  pages.  $4. 

After  Symbolism,  the  last  major  French  lit¬ 
erary  movement  (with  which  Professor  Cor¬ 
nell  dealt  successfully  in  an  earlier  book), 
there  was  fragmentation  into  myriad  lesser 
movements.  Each  founded  or  annexed  at  least 
one  “little  magazine”  of  ephemeral  existence. 
In  his  most  recent  book,  Cornell  proves  a  deft 
guide  through  a  maze  of  authors,  doctrines, 
and  periodicals,  which  does  not  enhance  its 
readability.  He  does  provide  an  invaluable 
reference  tool  for  those  interested  in  criticism 
and  modern  poetry,  E.  Paul  Gauthier 

Marquette  University 

^  Irvin  Ehrenpreis.  The  Personality  of  Jona¬ 
than  Swift.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1958.  158  pages.  $L 
This  is  an  absorbing  piece  of  scholarly  investi¬ 
gation  which  explodes  many  cherished  Swift¬ 
ian  legends.  The  author’s  investigations  allow 
him  to  advance  the  following  findings:  Swift’s 
relationship  with  Stella  and  Vanessa  was 
purely  “parental,”  in  which  he  sought  moral 
and  intellectual  values  only;  he  can  be  excul¬ 
pated  from  charges  of  obsession  with  scatologi¬ 
cal  subjects  since  his  purpose,  like  Juvenal’s, 
was  parody  and  satire;  his  “little  language” 
is  wholly  explicable  and  merely  a  “sidelight 
on  a  great  man’s  character”;  Gulliver  must  be 
appraised  not  as  prose  fiction,  but  for  its  moral 
pattern  and  values;  Swift’s  “madness”  was 
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actually  the  product  of  vertigo,  brain  lesion, 
motor  aphasis,  and  orbital  cellulitis. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  York, 

**  Doris  V.  Falk.  Eugene  O'Neill  and  the 
Tragic  Tension.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Rutgers  University  Press.  1958.  211  pages. 
$4.50. 

In  this  very  illuminating  study,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  “trace  an  important  psycho¬ 
logical  pattern  in  the  plays  which  seems  to 
reflect  a  pattern  in  the  author’s  psyche.”  The 
investigation  is  very  rewarding,  for  Doris 
Falk  argues  convincingly  that  O’Neill  is  un¬ 
consciously  involved  with  his  heroes,  and  the 
characters  of  O’Neill’s  plays  experience  a  ten¬ 
sion  between  opposites  (e.g.,  maternal  and  pa¬ 
ternal  forces,  hope  and  despair,  pride  and 
humility,  defiance  and  accjuiescence,  mysti¬ 
cism  and  materialism)  just  as  O’Neill  him¬ 
self  did.  Presenting  an  admittedly  narrow 
psychoanalytical  point  of  view,  the  author  at 
times  is  prevented  from  giving  a  full  inter¬ 
pretation  of  O’Neill’s  dramas.  However,  in 
the  discussion  of  his  last  four  plays  in  two 
chapters  entitled  “Fatal  Balance”  and  “Long 
Day’s  Journey”  this  limitation  is  less  notice¬ 
able,  and  consequently  the  evaluation  strikes 
one  as  particularly  revealing.  Within  the 
framework  of  her  theme,  Doris  Falk  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  perceptive  study  of  the  foremost  Ameri¬ 
can  playwright. 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

**  Harold  G.  Henderson.  An  Introduction  to 
Haiku.  New  York.  Doubleday.  1958.  x  -j- 
190  pages.  $1.25. 

I  lenderson  gives  a  lucid  anthology  of  haiku 
extending  from  Moritake  (1452-1540),  one 
of  whose  poems  influenced  Ezra  Pound’s  “In 
a  Station  of  the  Metro,”  to  Shiki  (1867-1902). 
The  book  also  contains  a  succinct  account  of 
Basho  and  Buson — the  two  pillars  of  haikt*. 
The  characteristics  of  Shiki’s  work  become 
clear  when  one  contrasts  them  to  those  of 
Basho’s.  According  to  Basho’s  principle  of  in¬ 
ternal  comparison,  the  two  parts  that  make  up 
the  whole  poem  are  compared  to  each  other 
as  two  phenomena,  each  of  which  exists  in  its 
own  right,  whereas  Shiki  used  the  technique 
of  objective  word  painting.  This  difference 
lietween  the  forms  has  resulted  in  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  content  of  each.  The  one  is  marked 
by  an  awareness  of  relationships  of  all  kinds 
including  the  senses;  the  other  de|)ends  upon 
the  effect  of  objective  presentation. 


The  translation  is  excellent.  It  is  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  rendering  Shiki’s  haikt*  than  Ba¬ 
sho’s.  The  reader  would  do  well  to  disregard 
most  of  the  dashes  and  the  question  and  ex¬ 
clamation  marks,  which  are  rather  unselec- 
tively  used.  Nevertheless,  the  book  well  de¬ 
serves  its  title. 

Yoshiyuki  Iwamoto 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Alan  Heuser.  The  Shaping  Vision  of 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  New  York.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1958.  viii  -f-  128 
pages.  $3.50. 

Heuser  is  writing  alx>ut  the  philosophical  pre- 
supfxjsitions  of  flopkins’s  poetry,  both  of  its 
form  and  of  its  content.  His  account  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  these  somewhat 
difficult  ideas  is  clear,  and  his  book  is  a  major 
contribution.  It  illustrates  also  the  danger  of 
interpreting  poetry  by  constructing  an  author’s 
philosophial  system  and  imposing  it  on  his 
texts.  Heuser’s  treatment  of  particular  poems 
reminds  one  of  Early  Christian  exegetes,  some¬ 
times,  sticking  ideas  onto  images  in  the  Song 
of  Songs.  This  is  csjiecially  true  of  his  remarks 
on  “The  Windhover,”  where,  if  /  may  be  dog¬ 
matic,  the  syntax  in  no  way  accords  with  his 
interpretation. 

B.  A.  Park 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

**  Richard  Hoggart.  W.  H.  Auden.  I^ndon. 

Ivongmans,  Green.  1957.  48  pages.  $0.35, 

It  is  good  to  have  a  reminder  in  that  exellent 
monthly  British  series  “Writers  and  Their 
Work”  (No.  93)  that  the  Auden  of  the  Fifties 
is  “still  the  most  variously  promising  poet  now 
writing  in  English.”  The  author  of  this 
pamphlet  has  already  written  the  only  full- 
length  study  of  the  poet.  In  this  brief  but  re¬ 
markably  closely  argued  appraisal  of  Auden, 
the  English  (now  American)  poet  is  neither 
under-  nor  overrated.  Hoggart  notes  that  his 
“technical  skill  |isj  more  often  showy  than 
profound,”  (X)ints  out  his  easy  professionalism, 
a  danger  to  any  poet,  but  also  emphasizes  his 
lyrical  achievement  and  descril>es  the  stages  in 
his  poetic  development  that  have  led  up  to 
“his  recent  practice  in  the  jxietry  of  symbolic 
landscape.” 

Randall  Jarrell,  the  American  poet  and 
critic,  has  considered  Auden’s  ideology  more 
broadly  and  has  been  extremely  sensitive  to  its 
contradictions,  but  Hoggart’s  work  in  its 
brevity  is  useful  and  penetrating. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  Okla. 
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X  Alan  B.  Howes.  Yoric/f^  and  the  Critics: 
Sterne’s  Reputation  in  England,  1760- 
1868.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University 
Press.  1958.  xii  -j*  S4.50. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  much  needed  study  of 
an  important  literary  subject,  the  critical  repu¬ 
tation  of  Laurence  Sterne  during  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  years  following  the  publication 
of  Tristram  Shandy.  Howes  traces  this  criti¬ 
cism  carefully,  remarking  its  variety  both  in 
source  and  kind.  With  the  immediate  success 
of  Tristram,  Sterne  achieved  a  public  celebrity 
which  he  occupied  until  he  died  in  1768,  part¬ 
ly,  Howes  explains,  because  he  “did  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  comiK'tition  from  other  nov¬ 
elists.” 

Many  controversies  raged  regarding  Sterne’s 
personal  character  as  well  as  his  literary  abil¬ 
ity  (Dr.  Johnson  commented  in  1776:  “Noth¬ 
ing  odd  will  do  long.  ‘Tristram  Shandy’  did 
not  last”).  Howes’s  examination  of  these  and 
other  recently  found  materials  is  a  cogent  and 
enlightening  assessment  of  Sterne. 

Lee  Morgan 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

®  Ifernard  F.  1  Iup|)e.  Doctrine  and  Poetry: 
Augustine’s  Influence  on  Old  English 
Poetry.  New  York.  State  University  of 
New  York.  (University  Publishers,  Inc.) 
1959.  vii  -f-  248  pages.  %0. 

Hup[ie  has  worked  out  in  painstaking  detail 
an  assumption  that,  though  not  new,  has  usu¬ 
ally  been  accepted  in  general  without  adequate 
demonstration.  His  details  constitute  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  medieval 
rhetoric  and  jx^etic.  His  thesis  is,  in  brief,  that 
Augustine  of  Hip|x)  reconciled  two  apparent 
literary  op|X)sites:  late  classical  rhetoric  with 
its  elegancies  and  refinements,  and  a  Christian 
rhetorical  practice  which  Uxrked  iqxrn  a  grxxl 
|XK:m  as  a  nut  to  lx*  cracketl  in  order  to  find 
the  sound  kernel  of  religious  truth  contained 
therein;  and  the  harder  the  nut,  the  sweeter  the 
kernel.  (One  wonders,  incidentally,  to  what 
extent  the  jxrvasive  influence  of  Augustine 
u|X)n  many  rlepartments  of  western  thought 
formetl  in  reference  to  jxxftry  one  source  of  the 
Protestant  evangelical  insistence  ujxjii  moral 
or  religious  teaching  in  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture.)  From  Augustine  the  author  prrxeeds  to 
the  practice  of  ('hristian  fxx*try  by  Aldhelm 
and  Bede.  Berle  leads  inevitably  to  Caedmon’s 
Hymn  and  to  the  so-called  Caedmonian  cor¬ 
pus  of  religious  (xx;ms.  fJupfx*  establishes  un¬ 
mistakably  the  Augustinian  influence  upon 
these  works,  and  incidentally  accounts  cjuite 
credibly  for  the  “miracle”  which  Bede  saw  in 


the  making  of  the  Hymn.  He  has  produced  a 
much-needed  lxK)k.  /.  P.  Pritchard 

University  of  0/^lahoma 

**  Klaus  W.  Jonas,  ed.  The  World  of  Somer¬ 
set  Maugham.  New  York.  British  Book 
Centre.  1959.  200  pages  3  plates.  $3.50. 
The  subject  of  this  lxx)k  is  one  of  the  most 
intriguing  figures  in  contemporary  literature. 
F'or  over  sixty  years  his  prolific  output  has 
brought  pleasure  to  millions  of  readers.  This 
contribution  coincides  with  Maugham’s 
eighty-fifth  birthday. 

Each  contributor  has  done  justice  to  his 
topic.  St.  John  Ervine  discusses  Maugham  the 
playwright,  while  Frank  Swinnerton  traces 
his  literary  career.  M.  C.  Kuner  deals  with 
Maugham  as  a  novelist  and  Klaus  Jonas  con¬ 
cerns  himself  with  the  short  stories  and  novels 
with  a  Far  Eastern  background.  Jonas  is  also 
the  compiler  of  the  Maughan.i  Bibliography. 

The  summing  up  of  Maugham’s  {x)sition 
in  literature  is  done  by  (Jlenway  Scott,  while 
Maugham  himself  has  Ixen  most  helpful  in 
providing  information  and  answering  ques¬ 
tions.  The  nature  of  this  Ixxik  w'ill  fascinate 
the  pro  and  anti-Maughams  for  its  skilful  and 
well  balanced  presentation. 

Arthur  lurner 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

**  G.  M.  Kirkwtx)d.  A  Study  of  Sophoclean 
Drama.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Cornell  University 
Press.  1958.  xiii  304  pages.  $5. 

The  reader  will  fiiul  in  Professor  Kirkwocxl’s 
book  on  Stjphoclean  drama  a  philological 
study  that  combines  the  finest  modern  scholar¬ 
ship  with  sensible  but  conservative  literary 
criticism.  Kirkwtxxl  reacts  against  what  he 
would  consider  recent  .attempts  to  explain 
Sophtxles  as  a  whole  by  extreme  hy|X)thcses 
which  Ix'ar  little  or  no  relation  to  the  (ireek 
text  or  to  what  we  actually  know  of  (ireek 
drama. 

Kirkwcxul’s  lxx)k  tleals  with  Sophcxles,  not 
play  by  play,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
Sophoclean  studies,  but  rather  in  terms  of 
tragedy,  construction,  character  [X)rtrayal,  the 
role  of  the  chorus,  diction,  and  irony.  Kirk- 
w<xxl  Ix’lieves  that  “in  Sophocles  the  meaning 
of  the  play  is  .  .  .  defX'ndent  on  the  nature  ol 
the  central  figure.”  “Stjphoclean  tragedy  is  an 
action  in  which  admirable  character  and  cru¬ 
cial  situation  are  combined;  the  situation  in¬ 
volves  religious  and  moral  issues  and  entails 
suffering  for  the  leading  figure.”  This  thesis  is 
maintained  throughout  the  Ixxik  and,  of 
course,  for  Kirkwtx)d  Sophcxlean  drama  is 
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drama  which  depends  on  the  interaction  of 
character,  no  matter  what  the  particular  form 
the  Sophoclean  play  may  hap[)en  to  take. 

In  short,  A  Study  of  Sophoclean  Drama  is  a 
very  careful  and  competent  study  of  Sophocles 
from  the  conservative  philological  point  of 
view.  Kirkwood  has  written  an  excellent 
analysis  of  Sophocles,  which  is  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  those  who  know  Sophocles  inti¬ 
mately,  though  the  book  may  be  used  profit¬ 
ably  by  the  serious  interested  reader. 

John  E.  Rexine 
Colgate  University 

**  Rufus  W.  Mathcwson,  Jr.  The  Positive 
Hero  in  Russian  Literature.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1958.  xiii 
364  pages.  $6. 

We  have  here  a  study  of  the  image  of  the  hero 
in  Russian  literature  traced  from  its  sources  to 
the  present  day,  and  a  critic]ue  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  concepts  regarding  his  nature  and  func¬ 
tion.  A  distinction  is  made  between  the  fa¬ 
mous  “superfluous  men”  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  positive  hero  that  emerged  to 
confront  and  challenge  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  century.  Thereupon  Mathewson 
turns  his  attention  to  this  new  hero  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  contributions  to  the  molding  of 
the  ty[)e  by  such  pivotal  intellectuals  as  Kelins 
ky,  Dobrolyubov,  Chernyshevsky,  Turgenev, 
Marx,  Ciorky,  Lenin,  etc.  He  shows  the  effect 
of  changing  ideologies,  revolutionary  ferment, 
and  of  the  final  upheaval  on  the  literary  con¬ 
ception  of  this  positive  figure.  He  also  defines 
the  role  of  “doctrinal  guidance”  in  the  fictional 
[X)rtrayal  of  this  hero,  his  environment,  and  in 
his  ultimate  social  function  in  the  real  world. 

The  complex  subject  of  this  excellent  lxK)k 
is  central  to  Russian  literature,  as  it  is  to  West- 
Europjean;  its  treatment  by  Mathewson  is 
scholarly,  thorough,  and  lucid. 

Ludmilla  li.  Tur/^evich 
Princeton  U  nicer  si  ty 

*  Kenneth  N.  McKee.  The  Theater  of  Mari¬ 
vaux.  New  York.  New  York  University 
Press.  1958.  xvi  -|-  111  pages  9  plates. 
It  is  becoming  every  day  more  evitlent  how 
much  the  contemjx)rary  theater  in  many 
countries  derives  from  the  genius  of  Marivaux. 
It  is  time  that  America,  which  owes  so  much 
to  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century,  should 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  playwright. 
Kenneth  McKee  has  brilliantly  .iccompflished 
this  task  for  us. 

After  introducing  his  readers  to  the  general 
state  of  the  theater  in  Paris  during  the  eight¬ 


eenth  century  and  Marivaux’s  part  in  it,  the 
author  describes  carefully  the  many  aspects  of 
Marivaux’s  more  than  thirty  plays.  We  learn 
what  the  importance  of  each  play  was  and 
what  success  it  has  had.  There  are  photographs 
of  recent  performances  of  some  of  the  plays, 
and  there  is  a  good  index.  The  book  comes 
“with  an  appreciation  by  Jean-Louis  Barrault.” 

Modern  students  of  the  theater  have  avail¬ 
able  the  excellent  books  on  Marivaux  by  Fre¬ 
deric  Deloffre.  Now  with  McKee’s  excellent 
account,  the  tools  exist  for  further  study  of 
Marivaux’s  influence  on  the  theater  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  No  one 
can  afford  not  to  use  this  excellent  book,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  in  English. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

^  Theodor  E.  Mommsen,  ed.  &  tr.  Petrarch’s 
Testament.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1957.  ix  -f-  93  pages.  |3.50. 

The  late  author  does  not  claim  that  his  edition 
of  Petrarch’s  testament  represents  the  defini¬ 
tive  text.  His  edition,  the  original  of  which 
was  composed  in  1370  and  which  apipjcars  to 
be  lost,  is  based  on  a  pirinting  of  either  1499  or 
1500.  His  edition  and  translation,  however, 
with  the  original  Latin  on  one  piage  and  the 
English  version  on  the  other  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  Petrarch 
scholars.  Two  well-documented  chapters  deal 
with  the  provisions  of  the  will  and  the  rather 
involved  history  of  the  transmission  of  the 
text,  while  the  third  contains  the  text  and 
translation  which  is  neatly  turned  into  Eng¬ 
lish  “for  those  who  do  not  know  lettere." 

Julius  A.  Molinaro 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Seymour  Resnick,  Jeanne  Pasmantier,  eds. 
An  Anthology  of  Spanish  Literature  in 
English  Translation.  2  vols.  New  York. 
Ungar.  1958.  xxxv  -J-  608  pages.  $10. 
IX'spite  the  limitations  of  anthologies,  admir¬ 
ers  of  Spanish  literature  will  welcome  these 
volumes,  which  make  available,  in  English, 
selections  of  some  of  the  best  of  Spanish  pxxrtry, 
plays,  novels,  short  stories,  etc.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  is  chronological,  extending  from  the  Poem 
of  the  Cid  to  the  Generation  of  1936,  in  some 
cases  several  pages  of  a  work,  in  others,  a 
single  px)em.  The  introduction  is  a  five-page 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
Spain — Spanish  American  literature  is  not  in¬ 
cluded — and  the  selections  of  each  author  are 
headed  by  a  brief  paragraph  on  his  life  and 
writings.  The  translations,  the  work  of  num¬ 
erous  hands,  vary  considerably  in  literary 
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merit;  but  then,  so  do  the  selections.  The  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  these  samplings  of  Spanish  lit¬ 
erature  concludes  with  a  short  bibliography. 

G.  //.  London 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Robert  Boies  Sharpe.  Irony  in  the  Drama. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1959.  xv  -j-  222  pages.  $5. 
In  books  and  essays  we  often  read  clever  de¬ 
scriptions  of  plays  but  rarely  any  deep  analysis 
of  the  basic  ideas  of  drama.  Therefore,  this 
concise  volume  by  R.  B.  Sharjie  is  most  wel¬ 
come  for  its  thorough  delineation  of  how  he 
conceives  and  interprets  the  three  terms:  im¬ 
personation,  shock,  and  catharsis.  Proceeding 
from  Aristotelian  principles  but  not  neglect¬ 
ing  Freudian  ideas,  he  includes  in  his  prolx: 
contemporary  tragedies  and  comedies,  al¬ 
though  not  as  fully  as  those  of  past  periods. 
Praise  and  criticism  are  carefully  substantiated 
by  quotations  from  plays  and  critical  writings. 
We  recommend  Irony  in  the  Drama  for  all 
those  interested  in  literature  and  theater. 

Walther  R.  Volhach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Alliert  E.  Sloman.  The  Dramatic  Crafts¬ 
manship  of  Calderon.  Oxford.  Dolphin. 
1958.  327  pages.  2  /10/-. 

Sloman,  already  well  known  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  ol  his  Calderonian  investigations,  offers 
here  a  splendid  example  of  the  validity  and 
fruitfulness  of  source  studies.  By  means  of  a 
scrupulous,  subtle,  and  sensitive  comparative 
analysis  of  eight  dramas  by  Calderon  and  the 
source-plays  (some  of  which  were  written  in 
part  by  Calderon  himself)  that,  with  their  un- 
iulfilled  dramatic  potential,  had  inspired  them, 
Sloman  presents  conclusive  proof  that  Cal¬ 
deron’s  “stagecraft  at  its  Ixrst  was  impeccable” 
and  that  he  was  “a  jxx-tic  dramatist  of  deep 
human  significance.”  This  work,  exemplary 
in  its  execution,  enriches  our  appreciation  not 
only  of  ('alderdn’s  dramatic  art  but  of  the 
comedia  itself  as  a  unique,  but  not  uniform, 
genre.  foseph  //.  Silverman 

University  of  California  at  l^s  Angeles 

I'ruman  Cuy  Steflan,  Willis  W.  Pratt. 
Hyron’s  “Don  fuan."  I:  The  Mal(ing  of  a 
Masterpiece.  II:  A  Variorum  Edition: 
Cantos  I-V.  Ill:  A  Variorum  Edition: 
Cantos  VI-XVII.  IV':  Notes  on  the  Vari¬ 
orum  Edition.  Austin,  Texas.  University 
of  Texas  Press.  1957.  xvi  -f-  397  pages,  ill. 

I  plate;  xxvi  -f-  503  pages,  ill;  vii  -\- 
569  pages,  ill;  vi  +  406  pages.  |30. 

Here  is  the  anticipated  variorum  edition  of 


Byron’s  masterpiece,  four  finely  produced  vol¬ 
umes  that  match  in  quality  such  recent  ones 
as  Leslie  Marchand’s  Byron  and  Ernest  Lov¬ 
ell’s  His  Very  Self  and  Voice.  Now  that  Don 
fuan  has  been  fully  edited  and  annotated,  By¬ 
ron’s  life  thoroughly  traced  and  documented, 
and  his  conversations  conveniently  assembled, 
work  on  him  can  turn  more  profitably  than 
ever  to  bibliography  and  to  studies  of  the 
dramas,  the  lesser  poems,  and  the  prose. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  the  first 
volume  is  Steffan’s  “The  Anvil  of  Cximposi- 
tion,”  which  discusses  the  kinds  of  revisions 
Byron  made  and  why  he  made  them.  Byron’s 
virtuosic  claim  that  he  dashed  off  lines  and  left 
them  alone  is  entirely  misleading,  for  he  strove 
either  to  exploit  digressions  or  to  be  more  con¬ 
cise  and  sharp,  more  allusively  aphoristical. 
In  the  first  canto  alone,  for  example,  he  made 
more  than  a  thousand  changes  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  stanzas,  added  fifty,  and  rejected  eight. 
I'hroughout  his  revisions,  however,  he  never 
sacrificed  clearness  to  compression  or  altered 
the  larger  structures  of  his  work.  Steffan  neat¬ 
ly  and  acutely  backs  up  his  criticisms  of  By¬ 
ron’s  artistry  with  evidences  from  the  poet’s 
workshop. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  devoted  to 
the  text  are  monuments  to  patience.  The  huge 
task,  economically  done,  required  tracking 
down,  deciphering,  and  skilfully  arranging 
for  publication  Byron’s  mss  (often  heavily  re¬ 
vised),  as  well  as  the  fair  copies  made  by  Mrs. 
Shelley.  All  the  changes,  additions,  and  can¬ 
cellations  are  set  forth.  Although  the  editorial 
method  of  putting  the  variants  after  the  stan¬ 
zas  makes  the  (xiem  somewhat  harder  to  read, 
the  close  student  of  Byron  will  follow  the  vari¬ 
ous  changes  with  fascination. 

The  notes  to  this  edition  are  complete,  per¬ 
haps  wisely  covering  the  obvious  as  well  as 
the  esoteric.  Furthermore,  the  apfiendix  to  this 
fourth  volume  contains  a  “Survey  of  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Don  fuan"  that  covers  the  ground  ad¬ 
mirably. 

I'he  recent  books  and  essays  on  Byron  by 
Steffan,  Pratt,  Lovell,  and  Cline  certainly 
make  the  University  of  Texas  the  principal 
center  of  Byron  studies. 

Stewart  C.  ll'ilcox 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Kevin  Sullivan,  foyce  Among  the  fesuits. 

New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 

1957.  259  pages.  $5. 

Perhaps  Sullivan’s  most  important  service  in 
this  study  of  Joyce’s  school  life  is  the  disproof 
of  the  legend  that  Stephen  Dedalus  of  the 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  is  Joyce  himself.  Tliis 
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legend,  fostered  by  Gorman  and  other  early 
Joyceans,  is  demolished  painstakingly  and 
methodically,  as  Sullivan  exhibits  side  by  side 
the  pictures  from  the  Portrait  and  the  facts,  as 
he  has  uncovered  them,  of  Joyce’s  life  at 
Clongowes  Wood,  Belvedere,  and  University 
College.  True,  there  are  striking  similarities, 
but  the  differences  are  more  striking  still. 
Joyce  drew  upon  his  own  youthful  experiences, 
of  course,  but  only  as  an  artist  who  selects, 
combines,  and  arranges  for  his  effect,  and  not 
at  all  as  a  re|X)rter  setting  down  factual  biog¬ 
raphy. 

For  one  whose  chief  interest  is  to  know 
Joyce’s  history,  Sullivan’s  hook  is  essential  for 
its  much  new  information  about  the  years 
from  six  to  twenty.  The  title,  though  honest 
enough  in  relation  to  Clongowes  Wood  and 
Belvedere,  seems  slightly  misleading  when  the 
account  reaches  University  College,  for  here 
there  is  much  more  about  Joyce’s  college  ac- 
cjuaintances  than  about  his  Jesuit  teachers.  Yet 
this  is  only  a  quibble,  for  none  would  wish  the 
penetrating  sketches  of  Kettle,  Skeffington,  or 
George  Clancy,  or  the  accounts  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  to  lx: 
excluded. 

Occasionally  the  book  is  marred  by  surmise, 
but  Usually  it  is  so  lalxrled. 

Edward  Murray  Claris 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

Amos  N.  Wilder.  Theology  and  Modern 

Literature.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard 

University  Press.  1958.  x  -|-  145  pages.  $3. 
This  book  represents,  in  revised  form,  the 
William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  of  1956.  De¬ 
livered  at  Harvard  University,  they  explore, 
as  the  title  indicates,  the  cleavage  between 
Christianity  and  contemporary  literature. 
Wilder  maintains  that  the  gap  appears  to  be 
closing,  especially  since  “the  human  situation 
in  our  century  has  deepened  both  religion  anil 
art  and  brought  them  closer  together.’’ 

The  first  two  chapters  set  forth  the  thesis 
dialectically:  Chapter  1,  after  some  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  situation,  from  the  side  of  literature 
and  the  arts;  Chapter  II,  after  noting  the 
quickened  interest  in  modern  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  among  theologians,  from  the  side  of  the 
Church.  The  third  chapter  resolves  the  basic 
dilemma  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
modern  aesthetic  order  of  experience.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  this  central  chapter  emphasizes  that 
art  and  its  symbols  should  not  be  viewed  as 
merely  decorative  but  rather  as  bearers  of 
meaning  and  truth  critically  imfx)rtant  to  re¬ 
ligious  tradition.  The  two  concluding  chapters 
focus  on  specific  examples  of  the  treatment  of 


religious  subjects  in  the  poetry  of  Robinson 
Jeffers  and  the  novels  of  William  Faulkner. 

Although  there  is  much  in  Theology  and 
Modern  Literature  that  may  be  unacceptable 
to  the  more  captious  reader,  the  range  and 
organization  of  Wilder’s  materials  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  creative  writers,  literary  critics,  and 
learned  theologians.  George  A.  Cevasco 

St.  John’s  University 

Milton  Wilson.  Shelley’s  Later  Poetry. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1959.  vii  -j-  332  pages.  $6. 

This  is  a  significant  contribution.  The  author 
e.\amines  Shelley’s  poetry  during  his  final 
Italian  period  and  in  so  doing  uses  Prometheus 
Unbound  as  the  center  of  organization.  Shel¬ 
ley’s  form  of  argumentation  and  the  nature  of 
his  sjieech  figures  not  only  reveal  the  way  he 
worked  but  also  suggest  a  theory  of  poetry. 
Wilson  demonstrates  the  importance  of  this 
theory  as  well  as  justifies  the  immense  perspec¬ 
tive  of  a  prophetic  imagination. 

Aiikur  Lerner 
lx)s  Angeles  City  College 

Frank  Wood.  Rainer  Maria  RiU(e:  The 
Ring  of  Forms.  Minneajxjlis,  Minn.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Press.  1958.  240 
pages.  $4.50. 

During  the  relatively  short  time  which  has 
passed  since  his  death,  on  December  28,  1926, 
Rilke  }x:rhaps  more  than  any  other  modern 
|K)et  has  been  in  need — a  la  Humpty-Dumpty 
— of  being  put  together  again.  The  Zerstuckf- 
lung  of  Rilke  began  in  in  1927  when  Stefan 
Zweig  first  referred  to  Rilke’s  three  periods. 

Frank  Wood  after  many  years  of  thought¬ 
ful  reading  and  rereading  of  Rilke’s  work 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  “the  art  of  Rilke 
from  beginning  to  end  evolves  almost  foetus¬ 
like,  with  almost  biological  consistency,  from 
original  cell  to  mature  organism.’’  He  shows 
us  by  means  of  a  representative  number  of 
analyses  of  poems  that  “the  many  Rilkes  [of 
other  critics]  are  really  one”  and  that  “the 
whole  output  [of  Rilke),  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  thoroughly  interrelated  and  interde- 
{lendent,  the  organic  expression  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  homogeneous  mind.” 

VV'hile  the  author  concentrated  his  efforts  on 
the  proof  of  this  thesis,  he  found  time  and 
space  to  place  his  reconstructed  poet  against 
the  rich  background  of  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  world  of  EurojK. 

The  Ixxjk  seems  bound  to  become  an  essen¬ 
tial  first  guide  through  the  work,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  of  Rilke.  Erich  A.  Albrecht 
Tulane  University 
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*  Jane  Austen  (completed  by  John  Coates). 
The  Watsons.  New  York.  Crowell.  1958. 
318  pages.  $4. 

Reviewing  this  lxx)k  entails  many  problems 
which  obviously  can  not  be  fully  discussed 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  this  review.  For 
example:  How  does  it  compare  with  the  other 
two  completions  of  The  Watsons,  the  first 
completed  in  1922  and  the  other  in  1928;  how 
does  Ckiates’s  level  of  fierformance  compare 
with  Jane  Austen’s;  how  much  justification 
does  Crates  have  for  changing  the  original 
[Kjrtions  of  the  text;  and  finally,  was  the  work 
which  Jane  Austen  deliberately  abandoned 
worth  this  attention  and  notice? 

Those  who  make  a  career  of  Jane  Austen 
will  doubtlessly  be  delighted  to  consider  the 
manipulation  of  her  manuscript  and  the  story 
which  Coates  has  written.  But  given  contem- 
jxjrary  tastes,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  novel  will 
ever  l>ecome  jwpular,  and  for  scholarly  pur¬ 
poses,  it  seems  that  the  original  fragment  will 
suffice. 

This  publication  is  an  interesting  literary 
experiment  and  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

Melvin  W.  Askew 
Kansas  State  College 

*  James  Hanley.  An  End  and  a  Beginning. 
New  York.  Horizon  Press.  1958.  315 
pages.  $?.95. 

While  still  a  young  man,  Peter  Fury  emerges 
from  prison  after  fifteen  years  of  confinement. 
Bewildered,  he  sets  out  in  search  of  himself, 
of  jxrace  of  mind.  He  can  not  escape  his  back¬ 
ground  with  its  depressing  and  painful  mem¬ 
ories.  Reversion  to  the  past  brings  frustration, 
torment. 

1  lis  brother’s  wife,  Sheila,  a  girl  he  has  loved 
since  youth,  offers  him  a  haven  in  her  family 
home  deep  in  the  Irish  countrysiile.  There  she 
joins  him  and  they  live  for  a  sjiell  alone  with 
an  aging  housekeejx-r  disapprovingly  looking 
after  them.  Sheila  gives  herself  to  Peter,  yet  is 
unable  to  give  him  the  love  he  desperately 
needs.  Their  relationship  Ix'comes  an  emo¬ 
tional  treadmill  of  hojielessness.  Neither  can 
provide  the  assuagement  for  the  otlier’s  per¬ 
sonal  grief.  There  is  no  escajie  from  oneself. 

A  }H)werful,  trenchant  novel,  it  is  deeply 
shadowed  by  a  heavy  overcast  of  gloom, 
l^engthy  passages  of  stream  of  thought  become 
somewhat  monotonous  and  tear  large  gaps  in 
the  never  very  swift  action.  But  Hanley  is  a 
master  craftsman  in  the  use  of  words. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Y or l{,  N.  Y. 


**  L.  P.  Hartley.  My  Fellow  Devils.  New 
York.  British  Book  Centre.  1959.  413 
pages.  $3.95. 

Basically  Hartley  has  recounted  an  old  moral¬ 
ity  tale  in  modern  terms:  the  struggle  for  sur¬ 
vival,  and  engrossment  l»etwecn  good  and  evil. 
That  he  writes  in  an  almost  courtly  and  old- 
fashioned  style,  that  his  interesting  and  some¬ 
times  sus()enseful  plot  develops  at  unhurried 
pace  is  in  keeping  with  the  persons  and  places 
of  the  novel.  Among  them  are  representatives 
of  the  rare  courtliness  and  leisureliness  that 
still  manage  to  survive. 

Readers  will  disagree  on  the  question  of 
sympathy  for  Margaret,  groping  through  the 
dark  labyrinth  of  her  marriage  to  Colum,  a 
film  star,  and  seeking  an  answer  in  the  abso 
lute  faith  of  Catholicism.  .Margaret’s  character 
is  delineated  with  astonishing  accuracy  and 
Colum,  as  a  human  lx,-ing,  is  depicted  with 
deep  fierception. 

fiartley  understands  human  nature,  has 
compassion  and  a  solid  rcsjsect  for  moral  and 
spiritual  principles — so  easily  flouted  by  Co¬ 
lum  and  his  friends,  fie  knows  his  people  and 
his  situations.  Every  prominent  personality  in 
the  IxKjk  is  true  to  life,  true  to  his  innate  char¬ 
acter,  background,  and  breeding. 

'I'he  publishing  division  of  the  British  Book 
Centre  is  to  lx:  commended  for  making  avail¬ 
able  to  American  readers  this  latest  work  of  an 
English  author  highly — and  rightly — honored 
in  bis  own  land  for  bis  contribution  to  litera¬ 
ture.  Here  is  a  modern  comedy  in  tbe  true 
sense  that  it  depicts  tbe  spirit  of  a  jteriod  in 
wbicb  restiveness,  weakness,  and  unscrupu¬ 
lousness  affect  and  provoke  a  smile — albeit 
bitter,  regretful,  or  cbill. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

M  Kenneth  Martin.  Aubade.  New  York. 

Citadel  Press.  1958.  160  pages.  $?. 
Kenneth  Martin,  who  wrote  .dubade  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  brings  into  the  era  of  the  “beat 
generation’’  a  freshness  and  crispness  of  writ¬ 
ing  that  is  a  relief.  The  over-publicized  so- 
called  Angry  Young  Men  could  learn  much 
from  his  spare  style  and  lucidity,  his  simplicity 
of  approach  and  total  absence  of  whine,  whim¬ 
per,  or  [tetulance.  Martin  is  a  very  young  Irish¬ 
man  who  does  not  suffer  from  the  untidy  and 
too  prevalent  diseases  logorrhea  and  self-pity. 

He  has  set  up  a  pattern  of  circumstances 
that  could  engender  bitterness.  Instead,  he  ex¬ 
plores  with  remarkable  perception  and  innate 
optimism  the  development  of  a  lonely  boy 
through  crucial  months  of  adolescence.  Paul, 
an  only  child,  is  engulfed  in  the  quarrels  of  his 
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weak,  pitiful  father  and  dominating,  disil¬ 
lusioned  mother.  The  family  squabbles  are 
possibly  exaggerated  in  their  violence. 

Paul’s  situation  is  one  of  ugliness  and  con¬ 
fusion.  His  personal  problems  are  aggravated 
and  finally  resolved  by  his  meeting  (Jary.  a 
man  a  few  years  his  senior.  The  love  affair  Ixr- 
tween  the  two  (which  does  not  unduly  intrude 
upon  the  narrative)  is  delicately  traced  and 
developed  without  neuroticism,  sensationalism, 
or  maudlin  sentimentality.  There  is  no  loss  ol 
human  dignity,  no  cheap  tarnish. 

ITie  writing  is  thoughtful,  objective,  re¬ 
strained.  One  is  tempted  to  ask,  “Has  Britain 
produced  a  clear,  sane,  tuneful  counterblast  to 
Frantjoise  Sagan  and  the  devotees  of  depres¬ 
sion,  disillusionment,  and  despair?”  One  tires 
of  the  blubbering  “bellyaching”  of  ego-inflated 
rebels. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  york^.  N.  Y. 

^  Saneatsu  Mushakoji.  Love  and  Death. 
William  F.  Marquardt,  tr.  New  York. 
Twayne.  1958. 101  pages. 

This  slight  tale  (originally  published  in  I9?9) 
is  among  the  more  than  five  hundred  works 
of  the  venerable  Japanese  author  Saneatsu 
Mushakoji.  And  it  is  an  example  of  the  shi- 
shosetsu,  or  “I-novel,”  a  genre  which  exploits 
the  public  personality  of  the  author.  Without 
some  interest  in  Mushakoji  himself  it  would 
be  difficult  to  put  up  with  the  sententious  nov¬ 
elist  whose  frustrated  love  affair  is  the  subject 
of  this  book.  We  are  not  surprised,  however, 
to  be  told  that  the  heroine  is  a  creature  of 
fiction.  Her  sad  death  and  the  romantic  effu¬ 
sions  that  surround  it  seem  entirely  literary. 
The  flat,  sometimes  awkward  translation  does 
nothing  to  relieve  an  embarrassment  of  tears 
and  spirituality. 

Howard  Hibbett 
Harvard  University 

**  Edmund  Ordon,  ed.  Ten  Contemporary 
Polish  Stories.  Detroit.  Wayne  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  xxix  -f-  252  pages.  $5. 
The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  present 
to  the  English-speaking  world  short  stories 
written  by  Polish  authors  at  home  or  in  exile 
during  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  selection  is  a  judicious  one,  for  the  lit¬ 
erature  offered  here  varies  Ixith  in  quality  and 
originality.  It  would  be  difficult  to  seek  a  com¬ 
mon  literary  denominator  in  these  stories, 
whose  content  and  style  range  from  realistic 
portrayal  of  Polish  village  life  and  naturalistic 
war  episodes  to  old-fashioned  sentimental  love 
scenes  and  bawdy  criticisms  of  contemporary 
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reality.  All  together,  though,  they  give  a  very 
informative  and  lively  picture  of  the  current 
trends  of  this  literary  genre  in  Polish  letters. 

A  welcome  feature  is  the  short  biographical 
data  on  each  author  and  his  translator  w'hicb 
precedes  every  story,  while  the  introduction  by 
Olga  Scherer-Virski  provides  a  concise  critical 
appraisal  of  the  various  authors  and  attempts 
to  assess  their  jx)sition  on  the  Polish  literary 
scene. 

lustus  Rosenberg 
S worth  more  College 

**  Michael  O’Shaughnessy.  Monsieur  Mo¬ 
line.  New  York.  Crowell.  1959,  280  pages, 
13.95. 

In  this  novel  Molicre,  encouraged  by  his 
grandfather  and  advised  by  Scaramouche, 
overcomes  parental  objections  and  profes¬ 
sional  enmities  to  achieve  success.  From  the 
entanglements  of  history  and  legead  Made¬ 
leine  Bcjart  and  an  Armande  who  is  her 
•laughter  emerge  to  bring  calamity  to  Molicre 
to  the  degree  that  “the  desperate  failure  of  his 
personal  life  could  only  be  forgotten  in  a  world 
of  his  own  creation;  his  only  reward  was  the 
approval  of  the  public.” 

The  career  of  Molicre,  whose  relations  with 
Louis  XIII,  Cyrano,  and  Cinq-Mars  are  effec¬ 
tively  romanticizeil,  unfolds  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  seventeenth-century  Paris.  A  spir¬ 
ited  account  of  Molicrc’s  initial  trip  into  the 
provinces  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Scar- 
ron’s  Roman  eomique.  Less  effective  is  dia¬ 
logue  containing  Scaramouche’s  Italianisms 
and  artificial  simulations  of  French  wit. 

It  is  somewhat  disturbing  to  find  Mine  dc 
Lafayette,  without  benefit  to  the  plot,  exerting 
influence  on  the  French  noVel  eleven  years  be¬ 
fore  her  first  novel  and  twenty-one  before  the 
Princesse  de  Cleves.  Likewise,  one  questions 
the  necessity  of  explaining  the  Spanish  vogue 
in  the  French  theater  in  terms  of  pleasing 
Queen  Maric-Thcrese  whose  reign  liegan  after 
that  influence  had  begun  to  subside.  “Rou- 
trou”  (p.  43),  “Compaignie”  (p.  129),  and 
“publically”  (p.  229)  are  regrettable  mis¬ 
spellings. 

John  Van  Eerde 
University  of  Rhode  Island 

^  Vance  Palmer.  Seedtime.  Sydney.  Angus 
&  Robertson.  1957.  207  pages.  17  . 

This  novel  does  nothing  to  enhance  the  literary 
reputation  of  its  author  when  compared  with 
The  Passage  ( 1930),  which  established  Palmer 
as  a  leading  Australian  novelist,  or  with  In 
Dubious  Battle  with  which,  in  the  treatment 
of  an  industrial  strike,  it  invites  obvious  com- 
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parison.  ITie  story — painfully  thin — concerns 
Macy  Donovan,  a  member  of  the  Queensland 
parliament.  He  is  stabbed  in  a  brothel  brawl, 
nursed  to  health,  vaguely  connected  with  a 
sugar  mill  strike,  and  partly  reformed  by  the 
sister  of  his  nurse,  whom  he  marries.  There  is 
never  any  real  atmosphere  of  industrial  strife, 
no  sensitive  description  of  the  Australian 
scene,  no  development  of  character  or  inter¬ 
play  of  characters  in  conflict.  This  is  a  poor 
and  a  disappointing  novel. 

/.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yorf( 

*  R.  S.  Porteous.  Rrigalow.  Sydney.  Angus  & 
Roberts*)n.  1957.  240  pages,  17/. 

TTie  author  is  a  minor  .Xustralian  novelist 
whose  work  is  of  medicKre  equality  and  ot 
slight  literary  interest. 

Th  is  novel  is  set  in  Queensland  on  a  cattle- 
station.  The  central  character.  Bob  Anders,  is 
charged  with  turning  an  unprofitable  ranch 
into  a  sound  business.  This  he  does.  F?ut  the 
weaknesses  of  the  novel  are  these:  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Queensland  outback  is  not  cap¬ 
tured;  the  characters  are  undeveloix-d  and 
never  shown  in  conflict  or  in  the  grip  of  either 
finer  or  stronger  emotions;  the  plot  lacks  di¬ 
rection  and  movement;  there  is  no  real  climax 
and  no  natural  denouement.  The  style  is  pedes¬ 
trian  and,  though  sprinkled  with  occasional 
snippets  of  stcKkmen’s  language,  not  truly 
representative  of  the  various  characters.  In  all, 
there  is  a  sad  sameness  about  the  places  and 
people.  Whether  the  characters  are  droving, 
branding,  brawling,  or  loving,  they  are  equally 
colorless. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  commercial  novel 
rather  than  of  the  best  Australian  literary 
novel. 

.  /.  L.  McUod 
State  University  of  New  Yor/( 

*  Samuel  Selvon.  Ways  of  Sunlight.  New 
York.  St.  Martin’s  Press.  1957.  188  pages. 
$2.95. 

The  author  of  Ijonely  Londoners  offers  us 
nineteen  pleasant  tales  about  British  West 
Indians.  Trinidad  is  the  locale  of  nine  of  the 
stories;  the  rest  have  l.xmdon  as  their  setting. 
Of  the  tropical  group,  “Johnson  and  the  Cas- 
cadura”  is  the  most  substantial.  In  it,  the  na¬ 
tive  overseer  of  a  cocoa  plantation  tells  how  he 
lost  the  passionate  Urmilla  to  an  Englishman 
through  the  magic  of  a  “curry  cascadex).”  Of 
more  social  significance  is  “The  Cane  Is  Rit¬ 
ter,”  the  account  of  an  educated  youth’s  revolt 
against  his  parents’  humble  ways.  The  I^ndon 
stories,  more  humorous  in  vein,  record  the  re¬ 


actions  of  various  colorful  immigrants  as  they 
face  the  vicissitudes  of  love,  economics,  and 
climate  in  the  British  capital.  Subtle  use  of 
dialect  adds  to  the  naive  charm  of  the  sketches. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Queens  College 

Rolx:rt  C.  Rathbun,  Martin  Steinmann, 
Jr.,  cds.  From  fane  Austen  to  Joseph  Con¬ 
rad:  Essays  Collected  in  Memory  of  fames 
T.  Hillhouse.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Press.  1958.  xii  326 
pages.  $5.75. 

Venturing  on  a  less  ambitious  and  less  hack¬ 
neyed  course  than  a  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  novel,  the  editors  have  assembled  be¬ 
tween  two  book-endish  essays  of  their  own 
(examining  the  continuity  of  the  novel) 
eighteen  critics  who  represent  the  vision, 
acuteness,  or  fiatigue  of  authority. 

Here  is  J.  Y.  T.  (Jreig  once  again  tackling 
and,  with  no  hint  of  fatigue,  bringing  down 
Thackeray.  (>reig  writes  of  Thackeray  as 
storyteller  and  preacher  of  out-at-the-elbows 
platitudes  and  deplores  that  the  twain  did  meet 
in  such  great  but  imjxrrfect  masterpieces  as 
Vanity  Fair.  There  is  George  Ford  analyzing 
Rleal{  House  and  saying,  “A  plague  o’  both 
your  houses!"  as  he  gently  pinks  critics  of  the 
right  and  the  left.  Using  all-too-flexible  stand¬ 
ards,  Ford  points  out,  Dickens  shed  inky  tears 
over  the  helplessness  of  strays  like  Jo  the 
crossing  sweeper,  yet  condemned  characters 
higher  in  the  social  scale — Richard  Carstone, 
for  instance — liecause  they,  too,  floated  with 
the  stream  rather  than  bestirring  themselves 
and  exercising  the  free  will  glorified  by  the 
Pollyanaish  author  of  Self  Help. 

Equally  provocative  is  David  Daiches  as  he 
hacks  away  at  the  familiar  image  of  Scott  the 
whole-hearted  romantic  and  reveals  in  the 
author  of  Redgauntlet  a  man  whose  nostalgia 
for  cloak  and  sword  and  outlawish  traipsings 
over  heath  and  mountain  permitted  him, 
nonetheless,  to  see  the  hand  of  Necessity  in 
“the  transition  from  the  age  of  heroic  violence 
to  the  age  of  prudence.”  And  for  readers  who 
would  as  stxin  be  caught  .strolling  down  Fifth 
Avenue  in  wig  or  bustles  as  reading  Scott  or 
Dickens,  W'illiam  Van  O'Connor  examines 
such  fashionable  idols  as  V^irginia  W’oolf  and 
E.  M.  Forster  in  the  convincingly  documented 
“Samuel  Butler  and  Bloomsbury.” 

The  book  proves  that  an  astute  critic  may 
say  something  new  about  the  (iolden  Age  of 
English  fiction  without  invoking  perverse 
standards  or  fiddling  with  the  dry  bones  of 
fifth-rate  novels.  fames  Walt 

University  of  Maryland 
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**  Aurora  Bertrana.  Entre  dos  silencis.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Ayma.  1958.  265  pages. 

A  most  absorbing  story  of  a  country  village 
under  the  lofty  mountains  during  its  occupa¬ 
tion  by  Nazi  forces.  In  reprisal  for  the  murder 
of  the  enemy  commander  all  the  native  men 
had  been  executed  shortly  before  the  o[>ening 
of  this  story  and  the  miasma  of  that  tragedy 
hangs  heavily  over  the  scene.  Even  the  enemy 
garrison  lives  in  terror  of  the  unflinching 
hatred  of  its  neighbors  and  in  constant  fear  of 
attack  by  the  evergrowing  resistance  forces  in 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

Attention  is  focussed  on  the  new  lieutenant, 
an  upright  sensitive  soul  sick  of  the  atrocities 
and  hopelessness  of  the  war,  w'hose  loneliness 
is  augmented  by  the  unforgettable  love  loss  of 
his  student  days. 

Char.icters  emerge  gradually  as  real  people 
amid  poetical  evocations  of  the  ever<hanging 
seasons.  An  excellent  novel  based  on  the  au¬ 
thor’s  experience  in  the  rehabilitation  of  devas¬ 
tated  countries  in  the  wake  of  the  last  war. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Blai  Bonet.  FA  mar.  Barcelona.  Ayma. 

1958.  257  pages.  71)  ptas. 

This  unusual  novel,  awarded  the  coveted 
Premi  Joanet  Martorell  1957,  is  the  most  re¬ 
cent  volume  of  Ayma’s  latest  undertaking,  the 
noteworthy  series  entitled  FA  Club  dels 
NovelJistes.  The  author,  one  of  Mallorca’s 
most  promising  young  poets,  penetratingly 
probes  into  the  life  of  several  young  men  in  a 
Pyrennean  tulxrrcular  san.itorium.  This  is 
done  by  an  original  shuffling  of  flashbacks  re¬ 
vealing  their  childh(K)d  and  youth  in  the  same 
small  town  during  and  since  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  The  tone  is  so  low  and  c]uiet  that  even 
instances  of  violence  melt  into  the  soft  gray 
ambient  and  the  interest  is  in  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  physical  as|x?ct  of  each  char¬ 
acter. 

A  profoundly  touching  work. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Mitjuel  Porter  Moix,  Ciuillemette  Huerre 
de  Porter.  Im  cinematografia  catalana 
(1896-1925).  Palma  de  Mallorca.  Moll. 
1958.  159  pages  -T  ^  plates.  20  ptes. 
Another  volume  in  the  current  series  of 
L’escultura  catalana,  L’arquitectura  catalana. 
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and  the  forthcoming  La  pintura  catalana,  this 
book  outlines  the  whole  story  of  the  silent 
movies  in  Catalonia  with  several  illuminating 
illustrations. 

Their  most  vital  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  art  occurreil  between  1900  and 
191?  when,  of  the  seventeen  Spanish  movie 
production  houses,  nine  were  in  Barcelona  and 
three  in  Valencia.  These  competed  successfully 
with  the  French  and  Italian  films  of  the  time. 
During  the  war,  however,  such  advantages  as 
they  had  gained  over  these  neighbors  were  lost 
to  the  growing  Scandinavian  production  and, 
of  course,  to  the  superiority  of  the  American 
industry.  Consecjuently,  when  even  neutral 
countries  were  suffering  the  effects  of  the  war, 
the  Catalan  movies  died  out  in  the  early 
1920’s. 

In  each  jieriod  their  development  grows  out 
of  the  actual  condition  of  life  in  Catalonia  at 
the  moment.  The  various  types  of  movies  are 
listed  and  the  best  films  of  each  described  as 
well  as  the  contribution  made  to  their  art  by 
such  outstanding  directors  as  Cclalxrt,  Ricard 
Banos,  Joan  Codina,  Enric  Cimenez,  and 
above  all  the  well-known  Adria  Ciual  of  Bar¬ 
celona’s  art  and  literary  Teatre  Jntim. 

An  interesting  point  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  types  of  film  produced  in  Barcelona 
and  in  Valencia  due  to  the  luminosity  of  the 
latter  region  as  well  as  the  distinctive  character 
of  its  daily  life.  A  well  documented  aruj_  con¬ 
venient  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  I^uderdale ,  Fla. 

Vhetor  Hcllern.  Martin  A.  Hansen.  Studier 
i  et  JorJatters/(ap.  Kpbenhavn.  (iylilendal. 
1958.  242  pages.  21  kr. 

Martin  A.  Hansen,  one  of  IVnmark’s  out¬ 
standing  writers  of  serious  fiction  during  this 
century,  was  only  forty-six  when  he  died  in 
1955.  The  interest  in  his  relatively  small  life- 
work  continues  to  grow  as  is  also  demon¬ 
strated  by  Hellern’s  painstaking  anti  solid  in¬ 
vestigations.  The  present  book  has  grown  out 
of  this  young  Norwegian’s  1957  dissertation 
accepted  at  ()slo  University  in  the  field  of  his¬ 
tory  of  ideas.  Accordingly,  stress  is  laid  here 
particularly  on  Hansen’s  thinking  and  con¬ 
victions,  on  influences  from  Kierkegaard, 
(irundtvig,  and  Cassirer,  on  his  development 
from  left-wing  social  criticism  to  Christian 
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belief  as  they  find  their  expression  in  his  crea¬ 
tive  and  essayistic  writings. 

Harry  Bergholz 
U niversity  of  North  Carolina 

Franz  lierliner.  Hundene.  K0lx*nhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1957.  125  pages.  14.75  kr. 
Three  of  the  excellent  short  stories  in  this 
volume  take  place  in  Denmark  and  two  in 
Greenland,  where  the  author  once  s|x*nt  a  year 
or  two.  The  Denmark  stories  arc  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  united  by  the  fact  that  they  all  are  ex¬ 
quisite  character  portrayals  that  deal  with 
people  living  in  uninhabited  areas  away  from 
their  natural  habitats.  “Ka’rc  Lisa”  concerns 
a  sensitive  youth  who  is  living  alone  in  a  cabin 
by  the  sea  to  escape  reality  in  the  form  of  a 
girl  who  wants  to  marry  him  and  about  whom 
he  cannot  make  up  his  mind.  In  “S0en,”  a 
Ciothic  tale  reminiscent  of  Karen  Mlixen,  a 
young  man  comes  on  a  st(»rmy  day  to  an  island 
where  a  historian  and  his  family  are  staying, 
and  causes  the  historian’s  wife  to  liccome  sud¬ 
denly  and  acutely  aware  of  her  basic  loneliness 
and  unhappiness.  “Sidst  pa  dagen”  {x)rtrays  a 
couple  and  their  child  in  a  remote  sfx)t  near 
the  sea,  the  man  overtly  satisfied,  the  Ixiy  lone¬ 
ly  but  tolerably  content,  the  woman  desf>cralc- 
ly  unhappy  and  taking  solace  in  drink. 

All  three  of  these  stories  tend  to  seem  in¬ 
complete,  and  it  is  only  later  and  u|X)n  reflec¬ 
tion  that  the  characters  crystallize  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  events  becomes — or  seems  to  be¬ 
come — apparent.  The  author’s  art  is  such  that, 
by  leaving  things  unsaid,  he  stimulates  the 
reader’s  imagination  to  continue  the  tale  after 
he  has  left  off. 

TTie  fourth  story  tells  of  a  (ireenland  Eski¬ 
mo  woman  whose  life  is  ruined  by  contact 
with  the  whites.  It  would  be  much  more  im¬ 
pressive  if  its  theme  were  not  already  a 
familiar  one.  Freuchen’s  Slorfangcr,  for  in¬ 
stance,  even  used  the  same  idiom  for  repro¬ 
ducing  the  speech  and  thought  processes  of 
the  Eskimos. 

By  far  the  best  of  the  five  stories  is,  without 
doubt,  the  title  story.  It  concerns  a  white  man 
in  (Jreenland  whose  mind  is  temjxirarily  af¬ 
fected  when  his  son  is  killed  by  a  pack  of 
dogs.  His  madness  is  manifested  by  his  en¬ 
tombing  his  son’s  bo<ly  in  a  cairn  alxwe  town, 
where  he  holds  vigil  with  a  rifle,  with  which 
he  attempts  to  shoot  all  the  dogs  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  powerful  picture  that  the 
author  paints  of  this  bereaved,  desperate,  and 
somehow  vikingesque  character  is  one  the 
reader  will  not  soon  forget.  Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 


^  Finn  Gerdcs.  H0nser0dder  og  burlef0d- 
der.  K0benhavn.  Aschehoug.  1958.  122 
pages.  1 1.75  kr. 

TTnis  delightful  little  collection  of  stories  and 
informal  essays  reveals  Finn  C/erdes  at  his  best 
as  a  master  of  Danish  prose  style.  He  combines 
the  poetic  and  the  ironic  in  the  pro|xr  measure 
for  the  casual  or  the  serious  reader.  Personal 
reminiscences  alternate  with  sketches  and 
short  stories,  and  the  result  is  a  pleasing,  if  not 
distinguished  armchair  piece.  (Jerdcs’s  in¬ 
sights  into  human  personality  mark  him  as  a 
skilful  psychologist.  This  little  book  is  not  his 
most  imjx)rtant,  but  it  is  representative  of  his 
Ix'st  manner. 

Laurence  S.  Thompson 
V niversity  of  Kentuef^y  Libraries 

**  Tom  Kristensen.  Den  evige  uro.  K0ben- 
havn.  Ciyldcndal.  1958.  161  pages.  15.75 
kr. 

No  less  brilliant  than  its  predecessors,  this  is 
another  collection  of  Kristensen’s  critical  re¬ 
views  and  articles,  some  thirty  of  them,  nearly 
all  written  between  1925  and  1957  for  the 
(^ojienhagen  daily  PolitH^en.  Alx)ut  half  of  the 
small  book  is  devoted  to  contemporary  Danish 
letters,  including  chapters  on  Johannes  V. 
Jensen  and  Isak  Dinesen  as  well  as  the  text  of 
a  revealing  and  interesting  talk  by  Kristensen 
about  himself.  Among  the  extra-Danish  sub¬ 
jects  he  deals  with,  we  note  Hemingway, 
Willa  Gather,  Henry  Miller,  Freud,  Thomas 
Mann,  Lagerkvist,  Hamsun,  Yeats,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Ciraham  (»recne,  Ciide,  (iarci'a  I^orca. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

*  Karla  Frederiksen.  Min  ven  Paul  Im  Cottr. 
Kpbenhavn.  CJyldendal.  1958.  77  pages. 
9.75  kr. 

When  a  person  w'ritcs  alxnit  an  old  and  trea¬ 
sured  friend  it  may  or  may  not  be  interesting 
to  the  general  reader.  When  a  writer  recalls  an 
old  friend  who  is  a  famous  fxxt  the  ingredients 
for  interest  begin  to  assemble.  And  when  the 
recollections  are  to-the-point  and  well-written 
there  can  be  little  reader  resistance.  Therefore, 

I  found  this  small  book  a  joy  as  well  as  in¬ 
structive.  It  shows  the  beloved  |xiet  in  many 
moods  and  situations,  mostly  through  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Karla  Frederiksen  whom  he  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  help  and  encourage.  Here  is 
just  the  right  balance  of  author’s  remarks  and 
samples  of  Paul  La  Cour’s  verse  and  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Only  one  objection:  why  was  this  not  a  full 
biography?  TTiere  should  be  one  soon,  for, 
although  it  is  but  a  couple  of  years  or  so  since 
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the  poet’s  death,  his  achievements  and  reputa¬ 
tion  have  aroused  wide  interest  in  the  man’s 
life  as  well  as  his  works. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 

®  Niels  Levinsen.  Foll(eeventyr  fra  Vendsys- 
sel.  Laurits  Bpdker,  ed.  Kpbenhavn. 
Munksgaard.  1958.  xvi  4*  ^12  pages.  20 
kr. 

Folktales  from  Denmark  are  inevitably  com¬ 
pared  to  H.  C.  Andersen’s  homespun  classics. 
These  tales  from  Vendsysscl,  collected  in  the 
1840’s  by  Niels  Levinsen  and  sent  to  the 
famed  folklorist,  Svend  (irundtvig,  stand 
comparison  while  reflecting  Danish  provincial 
variations.  A  careful  identification  of  the 
peasant  narrators  is  given  with  the  [xissihle 
origins  of  the  tales.  Footnotes  and  explanatory 
text  are  at  the  end  of  the  Iwok  with  a  brief 
summary  in  Fj^nglish.  In  these  tales  we  meet 
with  the  headless  Devil,  the  |xx)r  tailor  who 
killed  ten  (flies).  King  Limlorm,  another 
“patient  Griselda”  (Massilie),  the  white  bear’s 
son,  the  mean  stepmother,  and  thirty-six  other 
stories  whose  importance  for  folklorists  is 
clear  and  whose  interest  for  the  layman  con¬ 
sists  in  their  appeal  to  the  child  in  all  of  us. 

Raymond  K.  IJndgrcn 
Oceidental  College 

**  M.  kutten.  Nederlandse  dichtl{unst  van 
Kloos  tot  Claus.  Hassclt.  Heideland.  1957. 
317  pages  -f*  ^  plates. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  selection  from  the 
author’s  “Poetic  Chronicles’’  which  have  been 
appearing  in  De  Vlaamse  Gids  since  1936.  In 
a  foreword  Rutten  explains  that  the  overall 
purpose  of  these  selections  and  of  the  order  in 
which  they  ap()ear  is,  first,  to  present  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  poetry  of  the  Lowlands  since  the 
Eighties,  the  time  of  the  breach  with  classic 
tradition  and  the  emergence  of  the  modern 
lyric,  and,  secondly,  to  emphasize  certain 
perennial  basic  cjucstions  concerning  lyric 
poetry  with  which  literary  criticism  is  con¬ 
stantly  faced.  The  fundamental  assumption  of 
his  analysis  and  evaluation  is  that  |x>etry  is  the 
art  of  expression  by  means  of  words. 

One  gets  two  general  impressions  from 
these  essays:  (a)  that  the  Dutch  fxiets  were 
somewhat  more  inclined  to  combine  into 
groups  and  schools  than  jXK-ts  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  with  resultant  defections  and  breakups, 
and  (b)  that  they  were  inclined  to  be  very 
self<onscious  and  reflective  about  their  art. 
But  to  read  twenty-two  critical  essays  in  one 
sitting  (so  to  speak)  instead  of  at  considerable 
intervals,  as  they  originally  appeared,  is  hardly 


a  fair  test.  The  essays  reveal  impressive  critical 
competence  but  are  somewhat  heavy  stylisti¬ 
cally. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Bernard  Kemp.  Uet  laatste  spel.  Brussel. 
Desclce  Dc  Brouwer.  1957.  147  pages.  72 
fl.  - 

In  a  world'which  is  periodically  consumed  by 
the  conflagration  of  war,  where  may  certainty 
and  cause  for  optimism  be  found  ?  This  is  the 
question  Kemp  asks  in  Net  laatste  spel,  al¬ 
though  the  question  is  never  formulated  into 
words. 

The  plot  centers  around  some  five  major 
characters  whose  wartime  and  postwar  adven 
tures  lend  unity  to  the  work.  A  further  unify¬ 
ing  factor  is  the  universal  interest  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  games  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
philosophical  maxims  sprinkled  throughout 
the  book  arc  eminently  readable  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  as  well  as  ap^iropriatc  in  context. 

Kemp  seems  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  younger 
generation — the  lovers  Marcel  and  Ria.  If 
there  is  hofie  for  the  future,  it  lies  here. 

Peter  Veit  man 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

^  P.  Lambrcchts,  et  al.  Basisculturen  van  de 
europese  mens.  Brussel.  Desclce  De  Brou¬ 
wer.  1958.  131  pages.  75  fl. 

This  is  the  fourth  series  of  cultural-historical 
lectures  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Antwerp  Centrum  voor  de  studie  van  de  mens. 
The  four  essays,  each  written  by  a  different 
authority,  deal  with  the  basic  European  cul¬ 
tures,  in  particular  with  the  Celtic,  (icrmanic, 
(Jreek,  and  Roman  conceptions  of  man. 

An  analysis  of  the  Celtic  attitude  toward 
deity,  life,  and  death  shows  that  no  Celtic 
mysticism  existed  and  that  a  rudimentary  be¬ 
lief  in  existence  after  death  had  no  roots  in  the 
Christian  or  Pythagorean  eschatology.  The 
CJermanic  people  in  general  were  no  philoso¬ 
phers,  but  were  above  all  realists  and  men  of 
action.  What  is  said  about  them  here  is  mainly 
a  recapitulation  of  what  has  been  said  about 
them  by  Tacitus  and,  more  recently,  by  the 
Dutch  scholar  Jan  de  Vries.  The  portrayal  of 
the  Creeks  is  based  on  a  study  both  of  the 
(ireek  world  of  deities  and  of  the  Hellenic 
attitudes  to  their  gods.  The  Romans  are  char¬ 
acterized  as  peasants,  warriors,  and  jurists, 
whose  excellence  in  philosophy  and  oratory  is 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Creek  culture. 

Dagobert  de  Levie 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
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**  Jcllc  de  Jong.  Ut  V  pas.  Drachtcn.  l^vcr- 
man.  1958.  31  pages.  2.90  fl. 

Jcllc  de  Jong  is  a  young  theological  student 
who  has  published  most  of  his  previous  verse 
in  Quatrehras,  the  literary  journal  of  Fries¬ 
land’s  avant-garde.  Though  he  has  previously 
brought  out  some  “experimental”  plays,  this 
is  his  first  collection  of  verse.  The  volume  is 
called  “Out  of  Step,”  and  it  is  indeed  just  that, 
in  more  than  one  way.  It  is  radically  untra- 
ditional — very  consciously  and  deliheratcly  so 
— in  its  verse  forms,  in  its  themes,  and  in  its 
scale  of  values.  The  “experimental”  element  in 
it  is  far  greater  than  in  the  work  of  such  young 
Frisian  poets  as  Tjitte  Fiebenga  and  Jan 
VVyhenga. 

In  <]uality  atul  form,  Jcllc  de  Jong’s  poetry 
is  startlingly  jagged,  harsh,  unmusical,  and 
unfinished.  In  outlfxik  and  spirit,  it  is  recalci¬ 
trant,  probing,  and  satirical.  But  it  reflects  an 
exhilarating  honesty — and  when  it  resorts  to 
the  use  of  shock  treatment  it  dtK's  so,  no  doubt, 
for  therapeutic  reasons.  De  Jong  once  defined 
the  writing  of  poetry  as  “the  agonized  hut 
hoficlcss  attempt  to  lay  hold  on  the  eternal.” 
How  hopeless  the  attempt  is,  jsercnnially,  this 
volume  once  again  forcefully  illustrates, 
(ilimpses  of  the  eternal  may  not  altogether  Ik 
lacking  in  this  unusual  collection,  but  they 
seem  rare  and  dim. 

liernard  /.  h'ridsnta,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 

Ramon  Cahanillas.  Samos.  Vigo,  (lalaxia. 
1958.  107  pages,  ill. 

The  important  (lalician  jxiet,  Cahanillas, 
evokes  the  complete  existence  of  the  Reial 
Mostciro  de  Samos,  tracing  its  history  through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  and  re- 
|x-opling,  in  closing,  the  ancient  cloisters  and 
church  with  a  shadowy  host  of  its  former 
occupants. 

F.ach  of  the  activities  of  the  community  is 
vividly  recreated — the  farm,  the  library,  the 
arrival  of  pilgrims  from  all  over  the  world,  the 
missionary  work  in  distant  lands.  Most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  these  scenes  are  the  illumining  and 
writing  of  books,  the  Renaissance  zest  in  un¬ 
earthing  the  classics,  and  the  religious  services 
including  the  ceremony  of  the  reception  of 
novices.  These  lengthy  scenes  are  follow-ed  by 
four  short  jXK'ms  on  peace,  solitude,  silence, 
etc.,  and  a  longer  one  about  the  nereids  and 
gnomes  in  the  river.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Ft.  luiuderdale,  Fla. 

®  CJonzalo  L6|X'z  Abente.  Centillos  nas  on- 
das.  Vigo.  Galaxia.  1958.  98  pages. 

The  sea  of  the  rocky  Galician  coast  sparkles  in 


golden  flecks  of  sunlight  or  shimmering  paths 
of  silvery  moonlight  throughout  these  beau¬ 
tiful  short  lyrics.  Ships  lilt  to  the  soft  breeze 
leaving  a  wake  of  dazzling  foam  under  the 
twinkling  stars.  When  tragedy  strikes  on  the 
precipitous  shore  or  in  the  stormy  sea,  gen¬ 
erally  only  the  fact  is  mentioned  as  a  basis  of 
reflection.  Ideas,  illusion,  emotions  blend  into 
the  natural  background  as  in  “Camino  da 
ilusion,”  “Un  sospiro  de  amor,”  “Chegan  as 
ondas,”  “A  onde  camina,”  “Mar  calma.” 
Scenes  of  native  life  are  always  within  sight 
of  the  {XKt’s  beloved  sea  and  occasionally  leg¬ 
endary  tales  appear  such  as  “O  admiral,”  “O 
cabaleiro  ensono,”  or  “Kra  un  poeta.” 

“Gila  mina  ben  amada”  and  “Alcn”  em- 
Ixxly  the  very  rhythm  of  the  sea  as  “Monte  do 
Vilan”  and  “Pola  area  de  Lourido”  give  a 
[perfect  picture  of  the  coast.  “O  navio  esjx-rado” 
is  a  little  gem  portraying  the  anxious  w'oman 
awaiting  her  man,  while  “Solpor”  is  a  striking 
impression  of  a  burial  to  which  the  sea  solemn¬ 
ly  chants  a  thundering  funeml  response. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  loiuderdale,  Fla. 

**  Pantelis  Prevelakis.  O  piitis  l{e  to  piima  tis 

Odyssias-o  Kazantzal(is.  Athcnai.  Estia. 

1958.  3?5  pages. 

This  is  an  excellent  lxK)k.  At  last  an  im{X)rtant 
analytical  evaluation  of  the  greatest  modern 
(ireek  author.  Prevelakis  has  actually  inter¬ 
preted  the  Odyssey  (the  main  poetical  work  of 
Kazantzakis — a  modern  sequel  containing  33,- 
333  lines),  and  in  so  doing  explains  the  or¬ 
ganic  development  of  the  poet’s  life  work. 

The  author  has  elucidated  the  relationship 
lietween  Kazantzakis  and  the  influences  he 
received  from  different  sources  in  the  course 
of  his  varied  life.  The  author  of  this  valuable 
lxx)k  has  also  gone  further  and  contributed 
much  to  the  understanding  of  the  poet.  Preve¬ 
lakis  has  usc'd  all  available  material,  and  apart 
from  the  main  objective  (analysis  of  the 
Odyssey),  many  interesting  asjiects  and  im- 
|X)rtant  issues  are  touched  u[X)n  in  a  scholarly 
and  penetrating  manner.  Only  a  scholar,  one 
who  was  a  close  friend  of  Kazantzakis,  could 
probably  bring  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
love  to  such  an  undertaking.  This  book  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  only  indisficnsable  for  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  Kazantzakis’s  life’s  work,  but 
also  provides  much  insight  and  material  con¬ 
cerning  the  objective  and  just  interpretation 
and  evaluation  of  the  poet  as  a  human  being 
and  as  a  creative,  fighting  seeker  of  truth  and 
reliever  of  social  misery  and  ignorance. 

Michael  Rethis 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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**  Stclios  Xcphlouthas.  Odysseus  choris 
Ithake.  Athenai.  Diphros.  1957.  118  pages. 
This  is  a  stimulating  novel  by  the  chief  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  tech¬ 
nique  in  Greece.  TTie  author’s  fine  craftsman¬ 
ship  in  handling  the  inner  monologue  paints 
with  great  vividness  the  psychological  land¬ 
scapes  of  present-day  man.  Ilis  philosophical 
surgery  is  reminiscent  of  Pirandello  and  his 
mood  of  the  existentialist  self-search.  Contem¬ 
porary  man  is  an  Odysseus,  constantly  wander¬ 
ing  in  the  infinite  sea  of  the  self,  never  arriving 
at  an  Ithaca  other  than  death. 

“Odysseus  Without  Ithaca”  is  a  sensitive 
insight  into  the  fragmentary  and  tormented 
consciousness  of  the  atomic-age  man  who,  in 
spite  of  his  modernity,  is  only  a  few  experi¬ 
ential  moments  away  from  the  human  con¬ 
dition  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Thomas  C.  Masl{aleris 
Wayne  State  University 

**  Mpampes  D.  Klaras,  llenialos  logismos. 

Athenai.  Melissa.  1958.  214  pages. 

This  is  a  bold  attempt  to  solve  the  old  prob 
lem  of  the  conflict  between  Materialism  and 
Idealism  by  creating  a  new  philosophy  which 
will  embrace  lx)th.  fn  a  sense  the  author  starts 
with  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers  and  traces 
at  some  length  in  ancient  thought  the  con¬ 
notations  of  the  ideas  of  both  the  materialists 
and  the  idealists.  He  more  rapidly  reviews  the 
mt)dern  thinkers  and  then  proceetls  to  develop 
his  doctrine  of  a  higher  synthesis  based  on  the 
work  of  physicists,  such  as  Einstein,  Planck, 
etc.  He  shows  how  modern  scientific  thought 
has  abandoned  the  old  division  lietween  mat¬ 
ter  and  force.  Accepting  a  traditional  identifi¬ 
cation  of  force  and  spirit,  matter  and  the  real, 
the  spirit  and  the  ideal,  he  formulates  a  new 
conception  accoriling  to  which  Ixith  the  real 
and  the  ideal  form  part  of  the  one  universe 
which  includes  everything  existing,  whether 
in  matter  or  spirit.  He  handles  his  material  and 
his  ideas  in  an  interesting  and  logical  way  and 
points  out  a  means  of  combining  old  thought 
and  modern  science  into  a  gre-ater  whole. 

The  volume  is  worth  serious  considemtion 
by  all  those  who  arc  concerned  with  the  new 
ideas  current  in  the  atomic  age  and  yet  strive 
to  hold  something  of  the  old  conceptions  and 
values.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

Kristian  Magnus  Kommandantvold.  Nabo 
i  speilet:  Sverige  i  norsl(  litteraert  per- 
spe^tiv.  Oslo.  Gyldcndal  Norsk.  1958. 
272  pages.  20.25  kr. 

TTiis  book  is  written  by  the  lecturer  in  Nor¬ 


wegian  literature  at  the  western  Swedish  uni¬ 
versity  of  Goteborg.  In  addition  to  being  a 
teacher,  Kommandantvold  is  also  a  faithful 
worker  in  the  inter-Scandinavian  organization 
Norden.  The  volume  is  desirable  and  legiti¬ 
mate  propaganda  for  a  good  cause.  The  sub¬ 
title  runs:  “Sweden  in  Norwegian  Literary 
Perspective.”  A  little  unfortunately,  the  book 
deals  largely  with  the  so-called  influence  of 
writers  upon  other  writers — often  a  fanciful 
speculation.  And  one  can  not  miss  noticing 
the  extreme  arbitrariness  involved  in  limiting 
a  writer  to  a  small  nationality.  If  Tcgner 
writes  Fridtjof's  Saga  on  a  Norwegian  theme 
and  gives  it  a  Norwegian  setting — writing  in 
a  language  that  only  needs  a  little  adjustment 
to  lx:  Norwegian — must  the  product  still  be 
rigidly  classified  as  Swedish  literature.^  The 
lxx)k  hartlly  shows  Sweden  in  the  Norwegian 
literary  mirror;  rather  it  attempts  to  gauge 
Swedish  literary  influence  in  Norway  from  the 
time  of  St.  Bridget  to  our  day.  But  in  so  far 
as  it  tends  well  to  make  Scandinavians  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  one  another,  it  does  a 
fine  job.  Anti  in  so  far  as  it  represents  a  plea 
for  Norwegians  to  read  more  Swetlish  litera¬ 
ture,  it  is  a  volume  deserving  our  highest 
praise.  Theodore  Jorgenson 

St.  Olaf  College 

**  Magnhild  Haalke.  Muntcr  /(vinne.  Oslo. 

Aschchoug.  1957.  227  pages.  21  kr. 

Serina,  a  young  woman  who  was  also  the 
heroine  of  a  previous  novel.  Sennas  hus,  comes 
to  live  in  a  small  Norwegian  town  in  which 
she  is  a  stranger,  after  having  left  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  “Ix'loved  white  house  by  the 
sea,”  She  becomes  one  of  a  class  of  girls  who 
arc  learning  the  art  of  some  kind  of  weaving 
in  a  shop  run  by  the  master-weaver  .Marius, 
and  it  is  around  this  shop  that  the  .action  un¬ 
folds.  Marius  turns  out  to  lie  a  lecher,  and 
Scrina’s  unwillingness  to  meet  his  tiemands 
leads  to  a  prolonged  battle  of  wills  lx:twccn 
the  two,  with  the  other  girls,  who  all  seem 
(somewhat  inexplicably)  to  atlore  the  middle- 
aged  Marius,  twittering  like  a  degenerated 
(Jrcek  chorus  in  the  background.  The  climax 
of  the  book  occurs  when  one  of  Marius’s  pupils 
jealously  clouts  him  on  the  head  and  well- 
nigh  kills  him.  When  the  air  clears  the  shop 
is  in  new  hands,  and  Serina.  whose  weaving 
talents  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  some  visiting 
French  manufacturers,  accepts  an  offer  to  go 
to  Paris  to  work.  She  has  calmed  down,  and 
is  again  able  to  face  life  cheerfully  and  opti¬ 
mistically. 

In  this  very  feminine  world  there  is  much 
that  is  just  incomprehensible  to  the  masculine 
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mind.  If  one  considers,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  author’s  rather 
manneristic  style  and  the  number  of  obscure 
dialect  words  she  inserts  into  her  work,  not  to 
mention  the  references  to  previous  events  that 
are  lost  u|X)n  one  who  has  not  read  Scrinas 
has,  it  will  jierhaps  not  lx.'  surprisinj;  that  the 
undersigned  more  than  once  had  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  he  was  traveling  through  a  dense 
fog  that  left  visible  only  the  highlights  of  the 
terrain. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  .  imhcrst,  Mass. 

I'inn  Carling.  Kilden  og  ntitren.  Oslo. 
CJyldendal  Norsk.  1958.  HS  pages.  16.20 
kr. 

One  might  venture  to  translate  the  title,  “By 
the  Well  of  Life,  Within  the  Walls.” 

Not  a  work  of  fiction,  ami  yet  not  strictly  a 
work  of  autobiography,  this  IxKik  seems  to  lx- 
published  to  help  crippled  or  handicapjxd 
jxople  to  gain  an  existential  mastery  of  their 
own  situation.  The  writer  is  a  promising 
thirty-three  year  old  expressionist  author  who 
from  childhood  has  sufTered  from  cerebral 
palsy.  Carling  refuses  to  abide  by  the  ('hris- 
tian  injunction  that  handicap|xrd  [xople  must 
resign  to  the  will  of  (lod.  Likewise,  he  objects 
to  the  aggressive  inferiority  complex  many 
cripples  develop.  The  task  is  to  find  an  o|xn 
acceptance  of  the  fact  of  being  alive  in  a  liv¬ 
ing  world. 

TTic  bcxik  has  many  touching  incidents  told 
with  fine  artistry.  Since  most  of  us  arc  not 
entirely  “normal,”  the  volume  carries  a  strong 
and  universal  appeal  to  the  general  reader. 

Theodore  forgenson 
St.  Oluf  College 

*  F-lorian  C/.arnyszcwicz.  Losy  pasterhow. 

Paryz.  Idbella.  1958.  ?32  pages.  850  fr. 
This  is  the  third  novel  by  the  author  of 
Nadherezyncy  and  Zywica.  All  three 

books  have  the  same  theme:  the  life  of  Poles 
from  that  part  of  White  (or  Byelo-)  Russia 
which  after  the  events  of  1920  had  become  in¬ 
corporated  into  Soviet  Russia.  Some  of  the 
Nadherezyncy  (people  of  the  Berezyna  val 
ley)  moved  west  to  get  within  the  (xilitical 
boundaries  of  Poland,  thus  losing  all  their 
property.  Losy  pasierbow  is  the  story  of  those 
people  from  that  section  of  the  country  who 
in  despair  emigrated  to  Argentina. 

Zygmunt  r)ubowik  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  go  through  many  painful  adventures 
in  the  new  land.  They  suffer  most  at  the  hands 
of  White  Russians  who  had  no  liking  for 
Poland  and  had  fallen  victim  to  Communist 


propaganda.  Fate  places  the  Dubowik  family 
right  in  their  midst.  Dubowik  has  three 
“faults”  which  make  his  life  among  them  im¬ 
possible:  He  fought  against  the  Soviets  in  1920, 
he  has  a  beautiful  wife  who  becomes  the 
object  of  affection  of  powerful  Makryca,  anil 
he — as  well  as  his  wife — is  firmly  determined 
to  stick  to  his  Polish  tradition.  The  resulting 
events  could  well  be  the  subject  of  a  motion- 
picture.  The  Dubowiks  fight  an  almost  sujxrr- 
human  battle  and,  when  everything  seems  to 
be  lo.st,  they  finally  come  out  victorious. 

Through  his  heroes  the  author  tells  a  part 
of  his  own  story  in  Argentina.  He,  too,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Polish  gentry  who  had  lived  in 
White  Russia.  Czarnyszewicz’s  familiarity 
with  the  language  spoken  by  his  people  is 
quite  thorough  and  he  makes  prolific  use  of 
it.  Jdzef  Czapski  has  furnished  the  novel  with 
a  warm  introduction.  The  liook  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  Polish  emigre  literature. 

George  /.  Maciuszl{o 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

Murillo  Araujo.  Quadrantes  do  Modernis- 
mo  Brasileiro.  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Ministerio 
de  Educaqao  c  Cultura.  1958.  46  pages. 
Brazilian  Modernism  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  literary  movements  in  America.  It  be 
gan  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  Its  first  appearance  was  in  the  “Semana 
dc  Arte  Moderno”  early  in  February  of  1922 
in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazilian  Modernism  was  ex¬ 
pressed  principally  in  lielles-lcttres,  and  from 
them  in  poetry,  but  also  it  extended  to  the 
plastic  arts.  It  waged  a  battle  against  academi¬ 
cism,  assimilating  the  new  aesthetic  trends 
which  were  appearing  in  Europe  (in  which 
there  was  something  of  Ultraism)  and,  in 
general,  gave  to  its  creations  a  national  feel¬ 
ing,  but  without  exclusiveness.  It  was  a  move¬ 
ment  full  of  life,  as  contrasted  with  the  languor 
and  melancholy  of  the  previous  literature. 

In  this  work  Murillo  Araujo,  a  fine  jxiet 
and  good  prose  writer  who  lived  in  the  period 
of  Modernism,  depicts  this  movement  with 
clarity  and  originality  and  presents  an  ex¬ 
planation  which  reads  well  and  will  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  on  this  subject. 

Gaston  Figueira 
Montevideo 

**  Antonio  Jose  da  Silva.  Obras  Completas. 
Ill,  IV.  Jose  Pereira  Tavares,  ed.  Lisboa. 
Sa  da  Costa.  1958.  285,  351  pages.  30|  ea. 
The  third  volume  of  the  complete  works  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Portuguese  dramatist, 
Antonio  Jos^  da  Silva  (O  fudeu),  contains 
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two  of  the  author’s  longer  plays.  The  first, 
O  Labirinto  de  Creta,  is  one  of  the  plays  based 
on  classical  subjects  which  form  a  large  part 
of  his  output.  For  most  modern  readers  these 
are  rather  heavy,  relieved  only  occasionally  by 
clever  dialogue.  The  second  play,  Guerras  do 
Alecrim  e  Mangerona,  was  presented  at  the 
Teatro  do  Rairro  Alto  in  Lislx)n  during  the 
Carnival  season  of  1737.  This  6pera  joco-sena 
is  considered  by  most  critics  to  lie  the  author’s 
masterpiece.  Here  Silva  displays  fully  his  wit 
and  satire,  providing  many  a  chuckle  even 
today. 

The  fourth  and  final  volume  includes  two 
of  the  author’s  lesser  known  plays  ( As  Varie- 
dades  de  Proteu  and  Precipicio  de  Faetonle), 
the  Gtosa  to  the  famous  stinnet  of  Camocs 
“Alma  Minha  Gentil,’’  and  the  Obras  do 
Diabrinho  da  mao  Furada,  now  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  O  judeu.  The  latter  prose  work, 
though  based  on  a  fxipular  Portuguese  folk 
story,  reflects  the  influence  of  Cervantes’s 
Novelas  ejemplares  and  esjiecially  of  Que- 
vedo’s  Ijos  suefios.  However,  O  Judeu  is  fully 
original  when  he  ridicules  Portuguese  society 
of  h  is  day — his  clever  wit  and  caustic  satire 
are  here  apparent  as  they  are  in  most  of  his 
plays. 

Albert  R.  lj)pes 
University  oj  New  Mexico 

**  Jorge  Medauar.  Agua  Preta,  Sao  Paulo. 

Editora  Brasiliensc.  1958.  211  pages. 
Having  previously  displayed  enviable  gifts  in 
the  practice  of  poetry,  Medauar  exhibits  even 
greater  talent  in  his  first  venture  into  fiction. 
The  outstanding  quality  of  this  collection  is  its 
freshness:  Dealing  with  simple  small-town 
tyjxrs  and  occurrences,  the  tales  avoid  the 
usual  cliches  of  situation  and  narrative  artifice. 
The  style  is  colloquial  without  lacing  banal, 
and  the  author  manages  to  combine  the  view- 
|K)int  of  his  humble  protagonists  with  his  own 
keen  [icrception  of  the  magic  of  the  common¬ 
place.  Particularly  good  in  this  regard  are  the 
stories  concerning  children.  The  name  of 
Jorge  Medauar  is  obviously  one  to  Ik  reckoned 
with  henceforth  in  Brazilian  prose  fiction. 

R.  E.  Dimmtcl{ 
Washington,  I).  C. 

*  Fernando  Namora.  As  sete  Partidas  do 

Mundo.  Lislraa.  Arcddia.  Rev.  ed.,  1958. 

268  pages. 

All  attempts  of  Joao  Queiros,  the  teen-age 
“hero”  of  this  novel,  to  break  away  from 
his  narrow  small  town  upbringing  come  to 
naught.  Though  he  is  sent  to  Coimbra  for  his 
schooling,  where  dormitory,  lH)arding  house, 


and  bordellos  initiate  him  sexually,  he  remains 
a  sclf<onscious,  touchy  weakling,  forever  tied 
to  his  mother’s  apronstrings. 

I  read  this  account  of  wrong  education  after 
a  description  of  the  humanistic  training  once 
given  at  the  Institucion  Libre  de  Ensenanza 
in  Madrid.  The  contrast  was  depressing. 

The  novel,  Namora’s  first,  had  liecn  written 
when  the  author  was  an  adolescent  himself. 
It  was  honest  but  immature,  sketchy,  and  ttx) 
lyrical.  In  spite  of  revision,  it  still  documents 
how  much  Namora  has  advanceil  in  his  later 
works. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

®  Jose  Maria  Moreira  Cam}X)s.  Portas  Fecha- 
das.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  ( )  ('ruzeiro.  1957.  264 
pages. 

Ricardo  Ramos.  Ter  no  de  Rets.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Olympio.  1957.  273  pages,  ill. 

In  the  case  of  both  these  authors  this  is  the 
second  published  work  and  the  second  c«>llcc- 
tion  of  short  stories.  Both  are  writers  of  con 
siderable  promise  rather  than  lulfillment: 
Their  style 'is  crisp,  sure,  and  spare,  and  they 
are  skilled  in  the  description  of  brief  moments 
and  brief  encounters.  Mood  predominates  in 
Ramos  and  is  esjKcially  effective  in  some  of 
his  talcs,  e.g.,  “Urn  Casamento,”  but  others, 
with  the  thinnest  of  themes,  do  not  come  off 
very  well.  The  author  still  lags  far  Irehind  the 
brilliant  writing  of  his  famous  father  (Jra- 
ciliano  Ramus. 

Moreira  Camjxjs  presents  his  characters  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  unhappy  (“Almas  Som- 
brias,”  “Portas  Fechadas”)  or  sonlid  (“Carnes 
Devoradas”)  conditions,  and  is  adept  at  de¬ 
picting  man’s  indifference  to  the  lot  of  his  fel¬ 
lows.  I^ath  and  illness  stalk  these  pages.  On 
the  whrrle,  these  stories  arc  good  reading. 

George  1).  Schade 
University  of  Texas 

Paulo  Rodrigues.  O  Menino  e  o  Mundo. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sao  Jose.  1958.  132  pages. 
Paulo  Rodrigues  is  the  brother  of  Nelson 
Rodrigues,  the  famous  Brazilian  dramatist. 
This  novel  is  the  first  work  which  Paulo  has 
published.  0)ntrary  to  what  might  Ixr  ex¬ 
pected,  this  is  not  one  of  those  works  in  which 
“the  child  and  the  world”  apjKar  wrapped  in 
a  veil  of  fantasy,  with  the  traditional  optimis¬ 
tic  humor.  This  novel  presents  an  intensely 
melancholy  picture.  The  daily  reality  is  traced 
with  firm,  incisive  lines  and  without  falsifying 
it.  Therefore,  this  novel  Ix^longs  to  the  group 
of  works  which  reflect  the  bitter  reality  t)f  cer¬ 
tain  regions  of  America. 
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The  style  is  clear  and  direct,  in  short,  quick 
sentences  devoid  of  deviations  and  discursive¬ 
ness.  The  lxK)k  is  well  made  and  has  an  ex¬ 
pressive  cover  designed  by  Augusto  Rodri¬ 
gues,  a  real  artist.  Gaston  Figueira 

Montevideo 

*  Amorim  dc  Carvalho.  Deus  e  o  Homem 
na  Poesla  e  na  Filosofia.  Oporto.  Livraria 
Figucirinhas.  n.d.  243  pages.  30$. 

In  a  series  of  essays  Carvalho  examines  the 
ideas  on  human  existence  held  by  two  kinds 
of  contemjxjrary,  mostly  Catholic  writers: 
those  who  Ixlieve  in  a  [xrsonal  Deity  and 
those  who  do  not.  With  rare  iairness  he  pre¬ 
sents  (X)ints  of  view  as  different  as  those  of 
('laudel,  Ciahriela  Mistral,  Einstein,  Bapini, 
and  Ortega  y  (iasset.  Hut  he  reserves  his  deep¬ 
est  reflections  for  Portuguese  themes.  After  a 
dissertation  on  the  dearth  of  philoso|)hy  and 
the  w'ealth  of  philosophical  |x>etry  in  Portugal, 
he  ex|X)ses  Alvaro  Rilxiro’s  uncritical  notion 
of  a  Portuguese  philosophy  and  demolishes 
Fernando  Pessoa’s  claims  to  being  a  thinker. 
I  le  draws  attention  to  the  generous  humanism 
in  Pascoaes’s  fxjetry,  to  Fidelino  de  Figuei- 
redo’s  heroic  ethics  for  intellectuals,  to  Basilio 
Teles’s  mystic  faith  in  science,  and  to  Teixeira 
Rego’s  original  theory  of  sacrifice.  He  thus 
provides  rare  and  enjoyable  opjxirtunities  for 
metaphysical  meditations. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  )oao  Neves  da  Fontoura.  Memorias.  I: 
Forges  de  Medeiros  e  seu  Tempo.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Cilolxi.  19S8.  x  -|-  401  pages. 
Fontoura  is  a  native  son  of  Rio  (irande  do 
Sul.  Educated  as  a  lawyer,  active  in  politics, 
he  served  as  mayor  ol  his  home  town,  as  a 
memlx-r  ot  the  state  legislature  and  the  na¬ 
tional  congress,  and  as  leader  of  his  party. 
I'hese  reminiscences,  covering  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  tell  of  the 
life  and  customs  of  Rio  (irande,  its  relations 
to  the  rest  of  Brazil,  and  its  {xilitical  life.  There 
are  details  on  the  activities  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Rio  (irande  and  its  leaders,  cs|x;cially 
Julio  de  Castilhos  and  Borges  de  Medeiros, 
with  s|K-cial  tribute  to  the  latter.  There  are 
sketches  of  many  individuals  and  numerous 
philosophical  observations.  It  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  illuminating  volume. 

Roscoe  R.  Util 
Washington,  1),  C. 

^  Barbosa  Inessa.  O  Hoi  das  Aspas  de  Ouro. 

Porto  Alegre,  (ilolxi.  1958.  195  pages. 

I'his  collection  of  “historias  gauchescas,”  fas¬ 


cinating  in  their  own  right  as  very  well  told 
talcs,  will  interest  the  folklorist,  historian, 
sociologist,  economist,  and  linguist. 

Barlxisa  I^ssa  manifests  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  way  of  lite  and  psychology  of  the 
Brazilian  gaucho,  as  well  as  a  complete  com¬ 
mand  of  his  language,  a  Portuguese  rich  in 
imagery  and  popular  speech  forms,  with  Span¬ 
ish  ingredients. 

The  stories  address  themselves  directly  to 
the  reader,  as  if  a  gaucho  in  jxTson  were  nar¬ 
rating  each  to  him.  They  are  the  works  of  an 
artist-scholar  who  breathes  life  into  facts.  We 
set  the  book  down  with  a  clear  image  of  the 
gaucho:  hard-riding,  devoted  to  his  mount,  a 
lover  of  the  open  fields,  naive  and  superstitious 
at  times,  shrewd  and  cunning  at  others,  prac¬ 
tical,  sentimental,  and  proud. 

David  Heft 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Ital'ianslt^aia  novella  vozrozhdieniia.  A. 

Efros,  E.  Egerman,  eds.  &  comps.  Moskva. 

(mslitizdat.  1957,  670  pages,  ill.  11.70  r. 
The  novella  is  perhaps  one  oi  the  older  genres 
in  world  literature,  llaving  found  its  highest 
expression  during  the  Italian  Renaissance,  it 
had  tremendous  influence  on  many  national 
literatures.  It  suffices  to  mention  that  even  as 
late  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  so- 
called  Petrian  jxriod  in  Russia  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  echoes  of  it,  no  matter  how  crude  they 
were.  Shakesjxare  was  indebted  to,  and  bor¬ 
rowed  from,  (i.  (i.  Cinthio  and  M,  Bandello. 

The  present  anthology  is  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful,  firstly  Ixcause  it  is  well  edited,  trans¬ 
lated,  and  introduced,  and  secondly  because  it 
consistently  shows  the  development  of  the 
Italian  novella.  The  authors  whose  selections 
are  represented  are:  B(xcaccio,  Decameron 
(due  to  the  excellent  publication  of  the  De¬ 
cameron  by  (ioslitizdat  in  1955),  represented 
by  only  a  few  novelle;  Franco  Sacchetti  (from 
//  libro  delle  trecentonovelle)  \  Tommaso  [Ma- 
succioj  (luardati  (from  \’ovellino);  Poggio 
Bracciolini  (Facetiae);  -\gnolo  Firenzuola 
(from  Ragionamenti  d’.4more);  Anton  Fran¬ 
cesco  Grazzini-Easka  (from  /..e  cene);  Giam- 
batista  Giraldi  Cinzio  (from  Ecatommite); 
and  finally  Matteo  Bandello  (from  Novelle). 
All  are  indebted  to  the  great  master  Boccacio. 
The  authors  cited  vary  in  their  political  and 
scx'ial  outlooks;  the  jxriod  covered  is  consider¬ 
able,  and  the  authors  could  only  reflect  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  Beginning  with  the 
jovial  and  bitterly  satirical,  the  collection  ends 
with  the  gloomy  and  at  times  gruesome 
novelle. 
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The  book  is  an  excellent  cross-section  of  the 
most  decisive  form  in  Italian  literature  of  the 
Renaissance. 

George  Harjan 
Colby  College 

**  Maj-Britt  Eriksson.  Fran  Sl^iiren.  Stock¬ 
holm.  LT.  1958.  150  pages.  14  kr. 

The  author  of  this  small  volume  has  been  win¬ 
ning  growing  recognition  in  her  homeland  for 
her  humorous  and  spirited  [xirtrayal  of  the 
surroundings  of  Stockholm,  the  famous  S/^lir- 
gard,  a  unique  landscape,  beautifully  varied,  a 
mixture  of  “leende  lummighet  och  karga  ol)e- 
rdrdhet,”  in  the  words  of  the  publisher.  But 
more  even  than  the  landscape,  we  learn  to 
love  its  inhabitants,  gnarled,  incredibly  tough 
elderly  farmers,  gummor  and  gubbar  with 
ideas  of  their  own,  deeply  religious,  often  con¬ 
fused,  working  day  after  day  patiently  and 
without  ever  longing  for  the  big  city. 

Maj-Britt’s  frankness,  feminine  dexterity, 
and  special,  dry  brand  of  humor  make  this 
book  one  of  the  nicest  things  that  happened  to 
Swedish  Ixlles-lettres  in  our  day. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

**  Maria  Lang.  Farliga  drum  mar.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1958.  212  pages.  H.50  kr. 
Maria  l^ng  adds  another  excellent  detective 
thriller  to  her  already  substantial  list.  Now  in 
its  fourth  edition  this  novel  of  mystery,  mur¬ 
der,  and  machination  is  replete  with  intrigue, 
sus[)ense,  and  entertainment,  yet  is  not  devoid 
of  literary  art.  The  crisp  action  centers  about 
a  famous  novelist  and  his  household  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  chateau  in  rural  Vestmanland.  The  au¬ 
thor  successlully  conjures  up  an  atmosphere 
of  malignance  threatening  the  “heroine.” 
Brief  excogitative  “monologues”  are  effective¬ 
ly  interpolated.  The  title  stems  from  a  {X)em 
of  Siulergran’s.  Several  sketches  arc  includetl. 

Wayne  Wonderley 
Ohio  State  University 

Sara  Lidman.  Regnspiran.  StcK'kholm. 
Bonnier.  1958.  310  pages.  21.50  kr. 

This  sensitive  fX)rtrayal  of  an  unusual  girl  in 
a  West  Bothnia!!  village  reveals  human  pas¬ 
sions  in  a  microcosm.  Linda  learns  to  use  a 
magnetic  variety  of  femininity  at  an  early  age, 
and  she  practices  it  effectively  as  she  grows 
into  womanhood.  The  whole  village,  her  par¬ 
ents,  her  friends,  and  her  casual  acquaintances 
revolve  around  her;  and  Sara  Lidman  uses 
this  situation  to  analyze  basic  human  emo¬ 
tions.  While  the  author  presents  an  authentic- 


northern  Swedish  milieu,  both  sociologically 
and  linguistically,  the  setting  might  have  been 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Linda’s  remarkable 
personality  unfolds  naturally  and  convincing¬ 
ly,  and  the  people  alxiut  her  are  personalities 
that  are  present  in  every  community.  The 
reality  of  life  apperrs  in  a  crystal-clear  light, 
but  at  the  same  time  Sara  Lidman  brings  out 
a  basic  mysticism  in  human  relationships  that 
lends  her  work  a  high  rank  in  contem|x)rary 
Swedish  fiction. 

iMtvrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuck^y  Libraries 

^  Ralf  Parland.  Hem  till  sitt  hav.  Stockholm. 

LT.  1957.  183  pages.  14  kr. 

The  author  is  an  artist,  and  his  medium  is 
language,  skilfully  employed,  in  Ixild  strokes 
as  well  as  in  fine,  colorful  details.  On  a  back¬ 
ground  of  Karelia  during  the  unhappy,  frus¬ 
trating  Thirties,  of  Karelia  with  its  many 
lakes,  Ladoga,  and  the  Ciulf  of  Finland,  he 
sketches  the  plots  of  these  short  stories  of 
much  water  lightly — superimposes  them,  as  it 
were. 

Serious  cjuestions  trouble  his  mind.  Is  this 
life  a  misfortune.?  The  horizon  beyond  the 
endless  sea  is  full  of  mystery.  Confusion  is  his. 
loneliness,  Ux).  He  |x>nders  humanity,  which 
has  gone  far  in  matters  of  destruction;  hu- 
nianity,  the  chemical  com}X)und,  [X)lluted 
water,  if  water  is  life,  moving  with  everything 
home  to  the  pure  water,  there  Ix'ing  dissolved 
into  water,  eternity,  over  which  still  hovers, 
perhaps,  the  spirit  that  was  there  at  Creation. 

IJlly  F..  /.  IJndahl 
Knox  College 

**  Per  Persson.  Kort  tid  med  Use.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1957.  266 
pages.  16.50  kr. 

The  sun-drenched  Catalonian  fishing  village 
of  Alcudia  del  Mar  is  the  scene  of  this  triangle 
of  love  that  ends  in  tragedy.  Persson  skates 
dangerously  close  to  the  brink  of  triteness  in 
his  account  of  the  passion  of  a  Swedish  painter, 
.Mikael,  tor  a  lonely  Cerman  girl,  Lise;  but  he 
saves  his  lxx)k  with  a  fine  analysis  of  human 
loneliness.  Lise’s  suicide  is  the  only  solution 
for  a  hofxdess  love,  but  Mikael  is  left  more 
desfx-rate  than  ever. 

Persson  treats  his  characters  and  his  situa¬ 
tion  with  a  keen  sense  of  delicacy,  and  his 
psychological  skills  dis|x:l  any  atmosphere  of 
soap  o[x-ra.  The  traditionalism  of  the  little 
Spanish  community  is  used  efTcctively  as  a 
contrast  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  excessively 
civilized  northerners,  for  no  such  tragedy 
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could  ever  have  occurred  in  the  well  regulated 
lives  of  the  native  hsherfolk.  Persson’s  work 
is  a  distinguished  treatment  of  a  theme  that 
comes  to  naught  in  the  hands  of  many  a  less 
competent  novelist. 

iMwreme  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  IJhraries 

**  Berit  Spong.  Under  svart  vimpel.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1958.  40U  pages.  24  kr. 

A  continuation  of  a  previous  novel,  this  lx3ok 
further  develops  its  chief  character,  Armgard 
Brachewitz.  Maneuvers,  parties,  (iermania 
meetings,  intrigues,  (x-tty  jealousies,  with  all 
of  which  she  is  connected,  are  portrayed 
against  a  background  that  is  (Jermany  from 
the  1890’s  up  to  World  War  One,  the  {x.-rk)d 
when  CJermany  was  growing  industrially,  fX)- 
litically,  and  militarily,  and  when  her  self- 
confidence  was  reflected  everywhere.  While 
the  superficial  life  of  the  military  class  with  its 
inroads  on  academic  circles  dominates  the 
scene,  events  are  gradually  leading  to  war. 
Prophetic  is  the  departure  of  the  uhlans  when, 
as  they  leave  for  the  front,  only  the  black  half 
of  their  black  and  white  banners  is  visible 
against  the  clouds. 

IJlly  E.  /.  IJndahl 
Knox  College 

^  Yuriy  Kosatch.  Kubo/(^  Canimeda.  N’iu 
lork.  The  Author.  1958.  48  pages. 

This  little  Ixxiklet  of  some  thirty-six  jxiems  is 
preceded,  as  a  motto  to  the  whole  theme,  by  a 
paraphrased  translation  in  [xietic  form  into 
Ukrainian  of  a  passage  from  Dante’s  Divina 
tommedia,  “In  sogno  mi  parea  veder  .  . 
(Purg.,  IX,  I9-?D-  Here  Dante  speaks  of 
Cianymede,  a  youthful  hunter,  who  on  Mt. 
Ida,  in  Phrygia,  was  caught  up  by  an  eagle 
from  the  midst  of  his  guardians  aiul  dogs  to 
Ik  cuplx'arer  to  the  gods. 

Around  this  mythical  episixle  the  author 
tries  to  entwine  his  ideas  and  new  jXKtic  pat¬ 
terns  of  expression.  For  almost  three  tlecades 
Kosatch  tried  practically  every  genre  of  litera¬ 
ture  with  a  certain  degree  of  success.  Al¬ 
though  Kosatch  is  basically  a  prose-writer,  he 
also  displays  interesting  techniques  in  {xxtic 
comjxisitions.  One  may  not  necessarily  find 
(as  in  “Cup  of  Ganymede”)  the  real  theme 
which  is  often  obscured  by  physical  elements 
and  devices,  or  may  not  agree  on  his  orthogra¬ 
phy,  his  word  creations,  or  his  vague  aims,  yet 
the  presence  of  other  features  (technique, 
style,  tightness  of  thought  and  expression) 
suggest  to  the  lover  of  poetry  that  Kosatch 
has  st)mething  to  offer  to  the  readers. 


As  always,  a  beautifully  executed  cover  by 
the  noted  artist  Y.  Hnizdovs’kvj  completes  the 
lxK)k. 

Nicholas  M.  Paley 
Beloit  College 

**  Mykola  Zerov.  Corollarium.  M.  Orest,  ed. 
Munich.  Instytut  Literatury.  1958.  221 
pages. 

Mykola  Zerov  ( 189Q-193?)  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Kievan  neo¬ 
classical  schcxil  which  existed  in  the  Ukrainian 
literature  during  the  1920’s.  At  the  time  when 
various  trends  were  fighting  for  supremacy, 
the  Neo-Classicists  with  their  deep-rooted  tra¬ 
ditions  became  tour  de  force  in  the  Ukrainian 
literary  Renaissance  of  the  1920’s. 

Zerov,  who  was  arrested  by  the  Soviet  po¬ 
lice  in  the  middle  Thirties  and  vanished  in  a 
concentration  camp,  is  the  author  of  four  col¬ 
lections  of  masterful  poems,  mostly  sonnets 
and  Alexandrines:  Antolohiya  rymskoyi  poe- 
ziyi  (1920),  translations  of  Roman  poetry; 
Kamena  (1924);  Sonnetarium  (Munich. 
1948);  Catalepton  (Philadelphia.  1951).  The 
latter  two  volumes  have  Ix'en  published  by  the 
poet’s  admirers  who  rescued  his  }XKms  which 
were  copied  Ixfore  he  was  arrested. 

“Beautiful  plasticity  and  sharp  contour  and 
selective  style” — this  was  Zerov’s  jXKtic  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  motifs  of  the  Odyssey,  the  sep¬ 
arate  instances  from  the  history  of  Rome  and 
the  Near  East,  the  Kievan  medieval  period  of 
Ukrainian  history,  the  cultural  mission  of  the 
Ukrainian  baroque  in  Eastern  EurofK  with 
Kiev  as  its  seat — all  these  were  ad  f antes  which 
stirred  Zerov’s  soul. 

Corollarium  consists  of  Zerov’s  recently 
found  jxKms,  jxKtic  translations,  articles,  and 
letters — many  of  them  published  for  the  first 
time.  The  Ixxjk  must  Ik  consiiiered  a  w'orthy 
contribution  to  a  study  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Zerov,  an  excellent  Ukrainian  {XKt  and 
martyr. 

Yar  Slavutych 
U.  S.  Army  Language  School 

**  J.  B.  Rudnyc’kyj.  Z  podorozhi  do  Sl^andy- 
naviyi.  1957.  WinnijKg.  Tyktor.  1957.  136 
pages,  ill.  $1.25. 

Professor  ).  B.  Rudnyc’kyj,  Head  of  the  Slavic 
Department  at  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
Ixlongs  to  the  most  traveled  Slavists  on  the 
American  continent.  Every  year  he  attends 
various  congresses  and  takes  an  active  part  in 
them.  His  new  lxx)k  Z  podorozhi  do  Sl{andy- 
naviyi,  a  third  in  the  series,  tells  alx)ut  his 
recent  journey  to  Europe  where  he  attended 
the  International  0)ngress  of  Linguists,  held 
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at  the  University  of  Oslo,  Norway,  in  1957, 
Taking  this  opportunity,  Professor  Rudnyc’- 
kyj  also  visited  libraries  in  Scotland,  Wales, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Finland  and  found 
many  rare  Ukrainian  publications  in  their 
archives. 

On  his  way  home.  Professor  Kudnyc’kyj  at¬ 
tended  the  conference  of  the  Ukrainian  Shake- 
s[)eareologists  living  abroad,  which  was  held 
in  1  leidelberg.  This  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Ukrainian  Shakespeare  Society 
headed  by  Professor  Dmytro  Giievsky,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Heidelberg, 

7.  podorozhi  do  Skandynavxy  'i  demonstrates 
that  its  author  is  not  only  a  distinguished  lin¬ 
guist  and  researcher  in  Slavic  studies,  but  also 
a  gifted  writer  who  is  able  to  recount  his  jour¬ 
neys  and  exjiericnces  vividly. 

Ytfr  Slavutych 
‘  U.  S.  Army  iMnguage  School 

Lisandro  Alvarado.  Obras  completas.  VI: 
"De  la  naturaleza  de  las  cosas"  de  Tito  Lti- 
credo  Caro.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educa- 
cion.  1958.  xxxix  489  pages  -j-  18  plates. 
Lisandro  Alvarado  had  been  considered  long 
licfore  his  death  in  1931  one  of  his  nation’s 
great  linguists  and  students  of  literature,  both 
classical  and  modern.  His  prose  translation  of 
the  Latin  verse  of  Lucretius’s  De  rerum  na- 
tura,  published  with  the  original  Latin,  is  a 
careful  and  scholarly  interpretation  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  Alvarado  has  captured  the  tone  as  well 
as  the  sense  of  Lucretius.  The  book  contains  a 
concise,  but  adecpiate  preliminary  study  and 
photographic  reproductions  of  several  of  the 
translator’s  handwritten  versions.  Obras,  Vol. 
VI  is  a  definite  contribution. 

lohn  E.  Keller 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Joaquim  de  Montezuma  de  Carvalho,  cd. 
Panorama  das  Litcraturas  das  Americas 
(De  1900  a  .ictualidade).  2  vols.  Nova 
Lislxia.  Ediqao  do  Municipio.  1958.  819 
pages.  150$. 

Not  long  ago  Hoo/^s  Abroad  surveyed  the  sec¬ 
ond  cpiarter  of  the  century  in  many  literatures. 
J,  de  M.  de  Carvalho,  son  of  the  recently  de¬ 
ceased  philosopher  joaijuim  de  Carvalho  in 
('.oimbra,  set  bimself  a  similar  task  for  the 
Americas.  C’urious  to  learn  about  the  most 
recent  developments,  he  asked  piersons  of  gootl 
judgment,  among  them  Alfonso  Reyes,  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  him  one  intellectual  from  each 
American  country  who  would  survey  its  litera¬ 
ture  in  its  own  language.  As  a  result,  the  level 
of  the  contributors  is  generally  high.  Further¬ 


more,  the  panorama  which  unfolds  in  the  first 
two  of  the  four  planned  volumes  has  an  au¬ 
thentic,  national  flavor,  in  its  untranslated 
Sjranish,  English,  P'rench,  or  Portuguese  com- 
fionents. 

V'olume  I  contains  panoramas  of  Bolivia 
(J.  M.  Urquidi  G.,  rather  indiscriminate  and 
stressing  oratory),  Brazil  (Wilson  Martins,  an 
excellent  treatment  of  Modernismo  and  its 
consecjuences),  French  Canada  (Jean-Guy 
Sylvestre,  thorough  and  clear),  English  Can¬ 
ada  (Robert  L.  McDougall,  revealing  the  con¬ 
tinuing  debate  on  the  validity  of  a  Canadian 
literature),  Colombia  (J.  Arango  Ferrer,  of 
absorbing  interest,  because  of  a  broad,  in¬ 
tensely  jx-rsonal  perspective). 

Volume  II  examines  the  literatures  of  Cuba 
(Salvador  Bueno,  too  hurried  to  characterize 
even  the  Ixst  writers),  Ecuador  (|.  Carrera 
Andrade,  noting  the  cactus-like  character  of 
its  jxjlemicists  and  rebels),  Salvador  (L.  Galle¬ 
gos  V'aldes,  a  complete  history,  replete  with 
names  but  necessarily  limited  in  sco[)e  and 
significance),  the  United  States  (W.  L.  Pryoi, 
cautious,  comjxtent,  well  organized  and  inte¬ 
grated  into  jxjlitical  and  economic  history), 
Haiti  (Jean  Price-Mars,  excellent  introduction 
to  what  “on  the  whole  has  always  been  a  lit- 
terature  engagee),  Honduras  (H.  Rivera 
Morillo,  with  a  supplement  by  j.  1'.  Duran, 
lx)th  stressing  the  disorientation  of  letters  in  a 
|X)litically  and  economically  unhappy  coun¬ 
try),  Puerto  Rico  (josefina  Rivera  de  Andrade, 
showing  how  the  Island  has  strengthened  its 
1  lispanic  character  in  spite  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  pressures),  and  Uruguay  (A.  Rusconi, 
listing  the  gmid  and  the  not  so  good  helter- 
skelter,  and  H.  E.  Pedemontc,  suggesting  the 
underlying  problems  and  tensions,  as  well  as 
showing  a  sense  ol  perspective  in  his  evalua¬ 
tion  ol  the  most  recent  writers). 

On  the  whole,  the  volumes  communicate  a 
wealth  of  information  in  a  unique  way  that 
makes  |)ossible  a  conlrontation  of  the  litera¬ 
tures  on  the  entire  continent,  revealing  their 
similarities  and  differences  in  expressing  the 
leelings  and  ilesires  of  new'  nationalities  with 
old  luirojx'an  tics.  It  can  safely  lx  preilicted 
that  every  reader  ot  the  lxK)k  will  lx  enriched 
hy  its  reading.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

'i*  Saline  Kuri.  Estonia:  A  Selected  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Washington.  Library  of  Congress. 
1958.  74  pages.  $0.75. 

'Phis  bibliography,  compiled  for  the  Slavic  and 
Cxhtral  European  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  contains  about  five  hundred  books 
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and  articles  primarily  in  English  and  secon¬ 
darily  in  French  and  German.  A  useful  tool 
for  reference  librarians  as  well  as  for  non- 
s[)ecialists,  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this 
area.  The  Library  of  Congress  call  number  and 
location  symbol  of  other  libraries  facilitate 
inter-library  loan,  since  most  of  the  works  in¬ 
cluded  are  nut  available  in  individual  libraries. 
It  is  arranged  by  subject  with  an  author  and 
title  index. 

Istvdn  Csicsery-R6nay 
University  of  Maryland 

*  UNESCO.  Study  Abroad.  Etudes  a  I’dtranger. 

Estudios  en  el  extranjero.  X:  1958-59. 

Paris.  UNESCO  (New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press).  1958.  779  pages.  $3. 

Since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  the 
seventh  edition  (see  li.  A.  31:3,  p.  330),  a 
number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  tbe 
location  of  material,  helpful  features  have 
been  added,  the  numlx-ring  of  awards  has 
l)ecn  changed  from  a  sequence  uumlier  to  one 
indicating  the  field  of  study,  and  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  themselves  have  l>een  assigned  num¬ 
bers — an  important  improvement.  On  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  this  useful 
reference  work,  the  editors  |X)int  out,  in  the 
introduction,  its  growth  from  224  pages  in  the 
first  edition  and  some  15,000  individual 
awards  to  the  75,000  offered  in  the  present 
edition.  The  establishment  of  a  new  agency, 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  re¬ 
flects  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Two  major 
projects,  Ixfgun  in  1957,  are  continued:  “Mu¬ 
tual  Appreciation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Cul¬ 
tural  Values”  and  “Extension  of  Primary  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Latin  America.”  The  statistical 
tables  comprising  the  sixth  annual  survey  in¬ 
terpret  the  phases  of  the  program  during  the 
past  year  that  lend  themselves  to  mathematical 
analysis. 

T  his  reviewer  would  like  to  suggest  an  in¬ 
dex  devised  to  show  the  op[x)rtunities  by  Helds 
of  study  correlated  with  the  country  of  the 


beneficiary,  since  a  prospective  applicant  con¬ 
sulting  the  book  would  probably  be  interested 
first  in  seeing  what  is  available  in  his  field. 
However,  the  bulk  of  the  lx)ok  describing  the 
awards,  which  are  listed  alphal)ctically  by 
country  of  donor,  does  group  the  awards  by 
field  of  study. 

We  feel  certain  that  the  expressed  goal — 
that  many  organizations  and  individuals  will 
find  “this  handlxx)k  a  useful  instrument  in 
promoting  more  numerous  and  more  effective 
educational  contacts  throughout  the  world” — 
has  Ix-en  achieved.  K.  G.  D. 

**  Yearbook  of  International  Organizations 
1958-59.  Brussels.  Union  of  International 
Associations.  7th  ed.,  1958.  1,269  pages. 
$14. 

This  reference  manual,  published  with  the 
approval  of  the  United  Nations,  lists  1,209 
international  organizations  (149  governmen¬ 
tal  and  1,060  non-governmental)  and  gives 
data  [pertaining  to  their  establishment,  aims, 
memlpers,  structure,  officers,  relations  with 
other  such  agencies,  activities,  finances,  anti 
publications.  The  address  of  the  principal 
office  is  also  given.  Following  a  brief  section 
on  tbe  U.N.,  the  specialized  agencies,  other 
United  Nations  Ixpdies,  the  Euro[x:an  Com¬ 
munity,  and  other  inter-governmental  agencies 
arc  listed.  The  participation  by  countries  in 
U.N.  and  s{x:cialized  agencies  is  indicated  on 
tables  printed  on  colored  paper.  This  serves  to 
separate  the  preceding  sections  from  the  larger 
group  of  non-governmental  agencies,  divided 
into  categories  such  as  religious  and  ethical, 
social  sciences  and  humanistic  studies,  inter¬ 
national  relations,  politics,  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion,  aiul  many  others.  The  indexes  [x:rtain  to 
subjects  (also  in  French),  initials,  geographi¬ 
cal  areas,  and  include  a  conversion  table  from 
1956  Yearlxx)k  entry  numliers.  French  and 
Imglish  are  the  languages  used.  The  next  edi¬ 
tion  should  correct  some  errors  in  sjpelling. 

B.  G.  D. 
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Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

Action  Paetique.  1958:3-4. — l^s  jeunes  intellectuels 
d'Oc  decant  la  langue  d'Oc,  Charles  Camproux;  Henri 
Deluy  on  Ezra  Pound. 

Allemagne.  XI:57-58. — “Bulletin  bimestriel  d’in- 
formation  du  Comite  Fran^ais  d’Echanftes  avec  I’Alle- 
magne  Nouvelle.” 

Ij’s  Annales  Conferencia.  LXVI;99. — Ler  fcrivains 
occationnelt  de  Cesar  d  Lyautey,  Emile  Henriot;  A.  M. 
Julien  on  Jacques  Copeau. 

L’Arc.  11:5. — Marcel  A.  Ruff  on  Michel  Rutor;  Mi¬ 
chel  Thurlotte  on  I^iminique  Fernandez's  roman 
italien  et  la  trite  de  conscience  moderne. 

Archives  des  litres  Modemes.  Nos.  16-17,  18,  19- 
20. — Pour  I'etude  du  "Dominique"  de  Fromentin, 
Jacques  Vier. — Les  "Petits  po^mes  en  prose"  de  Baude¬ 
laire,  Andr^  Lebois. — Ijt  tradition  franfaise  du  pn^me 
en  prose  avant  Baudelaire,  Pierre  Moreau. 

le  bayou.  X.X1I1:76,  77. — Vrrr  Cerard  l^  Dantec, 
Georges  Guerin;  Pour  taluer  Guy  iMvaud,  Andre  Le¬ 
bois;  Andre  Bourgeois  in  memoriam  Edmund  de  Jaive; 
De  la  terminologie  tartrienne  et  de  set  possihilites,  Rc- 
my  Saisselin;  Barth  et  let  heros  existentialistet,  Miche- 
line  Braun-Tison. — AUlo  Capasso  on  Maria  Grazia 
l.enisa;  Robert  Frost  en  France,  Michel  Barre. 

Bulletin  de  I’Academie  Royale  de  longue  et  de  lat- 
thature  Fran^aises.  XXXVI  :1,  4. — l,es  "Memoiret"  de 
Paul  Hymans,  (!ustave  Charlier;  Marie  Noel,  drama¬ 
turge,  Henri  Davignun;  Apollinaire  Spadoit?  Marcel 
Thiry;  /.a*  cahier  stavelotain  de  Guillaume  Apollinaire, 
Maurice  Piron:  Marcel  Thiry  on  Etienne  H^naux. — Im 
poetic  du  roman.  Constant  Burniaux;  Lucien  Chris- 
tophe,  Andre  Maurois,  Francis  .\mbriere,  et  al.  in 
tribute  to  Vicomte  de  Spocllserch  dc  Lovenjoul. 

U  Bulletin  des  Uttres.  XX:203.  XX1:204,  205,  206. 
— Sur  la  reliure  d'art,  l^riK'he-t'ardon. — Conteilt  a  un 
/eune  ecrivain.  I:  Comment  devenir  romancier,  Albert 
Loranquin. — l-e  cat  MaDgue,  V.-H.  Debidour. — Pebi- 
dour’s  Pointes  sFches. 

Cahier s  de  Civilisation  Medievale.  11:1. — A  la  re- 
recherche  d'une  pohique  medievale,  Eugene  Vinaver; 
Recherches  sur  I'emovite  a  I'epoque  romane,  Paul 
Rousset. 

Cahiert  des  Amis  de  Charles  Plisnier.  No.  3. — Pierre 
Molaine,  Maric-Th^rcse  Bixlart,  Raoul  Becousse  on 
('harles  Plisnier;  texts  by  Charles  Plismer  (especially 
one  in  memoriam  Georges  Bernanos). 

Cahiert  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No.  52. — Ryner- 
iana. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XLV':348,  349. — Special  section  on 
the  Rumanian  (wiet  Tudor  Arghezi:  Jean  Tortel  in  me¬ 
moriam  Roger  Martin  du  Gard. — l-ettres  a  I'architecte, 
Roger  Martin  du  {lard;  I-a  croyance  a  I’unitc  de  la  sci¬ 
ence  dans  "L’autre  monde"  de  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
A.  Lavers;  D'un  humanisme  integral,  Gabriel  Germain. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXV'I:7,  8,  LXVILl. — 
On  problems  of  underdeveloped  countries. — Issue  on 
Pie  Xll  et  la  pair. — Issue  devoted  to  Utterature  et  vie 


sociale  (D'oit  viennent  les  ecrivains?  Luc  Estang; 
L'ecrivain  et  ton  epoque,  Georges  Hourdin;  Crite  de  la 
civilisation  et  arise  de  la  littarature,  Michel  Carrouges; 
Angoitse  et  desespoir  dans  la  Utterature  du  XX*  tiicle, 
Victor-Henri  Debidour;  Les  types  litteraires,  Jean  Mo- 
rienval;  Lr  succh  du  livre  etranger  en  France,  Jeanne 
Ancelet-Hustache;  Monde  litthaire  et  milieu  catho- 
lique,  Stanislas  Fumet,  Maurice  Zermatten,  Jean  Del- 
fosse. 

Critique.  XI:  139,  XII:  140,  141,  142.— t/zie  nouvelle 
avant-garde?  (on  Britain's  “Angry  Young  Men”  and 
America's  “Beat  Generation”),  Monique  Nathan;  Mau¬ 
rice  Got  on  Octave  Nadal;  Clement  Borgal  on  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard;  l.e  mhidionatisme  dans  la  Uttarature 
italienne  d’au/ourd'hui,  Rene  Nouat. — Noel  Arnaud 
on  Remy  de  Gourmont;  Georges  Mounin  on  Lucien 
Becker;  Fran<oise  d'Eaubonne  on  Virginia  Woolf’s 
journal;  Dostoiewtk^i  et  les  populittes,  Joseph  Frank. — 
Le  second  silence  de  Bans  Pasternak^,  Andr6  du  Bou- 
chet;  L’art  pohique  de  Gottfried  Benn,  Pierre  Gamier; 
Labtche  et  la  societe  bourgeoise,  Jacques  Nantet;  Esthh 
tiques  et  pohiques  contemporaines,  Georges  Cattaui. 
— Diderot  et  la  philosophic  du  style,  Philippe  Garcin; 
Hubert  Juin  on  Alexander  Blok;  Andre  Robinet  on  Si¬ 
mone  de  Beauvoir’s  Memnires  d'une  /eune  fille  rangee. 

Defense  de  IHomme.  Xl:122,  XII:I23,  124.— H. 
Herscovici  on  Volney. — H.  Herscovici  on  Stefan  Zweig. 
— H.  Herscovici  on  Panait  Istrati. 

Defense  de  I'Occident.  Vll;50-51. — Special  issue  de¬ 
voted  to  Drieu  la  Rochelle,  with  contributions  by  Fran¬ 
cois  Mauriac,  Marcel  Jouhandeau,  et  al. 

Documents.  XIII:6,  XIV:L — fean  de  Pange  et  le 
monde  germanique,  Robert  d'Harcourt;  Visite  d  Boris 
Pasternaf^,  Hans-Dieter  Roos;  Helmuth  de  Haas  inter¬ 
views  Marek  Htasko;  Im  reunion  du  "Groupe  47," 
Rolf  Schroers. — S.  H.  in  memoriam  Lion  Feuchtwan- 
ger;  Hans  Schwab-Felisch  on  E.  Jiingcr’s  fahre  der 
Ol^l(tipation. 

F.iritt  de  Paris.  Nos.  166,  167,  168. — Ixs  "Ijettres  de 
prison"  de  Charles  Maurrat,  Gonzague  True;  Im  crot- 
sade  de  la  poetic  pure  (1),  Maurice  Martin  du  Gard. — 
"Visages  des  ideet"  d'Henri  Matsis,  R.  P.;  Martin  du 
tiard  concl. — Bertrantl  Py  on  Andre  Lhote;  Le  de- 
veloppement  de  la  philosophic  de  Bergson  et  la  pentee 
contemporaine,  Francois  d'llautefeuille;  l-e  roman- 
titme  turrealitte,  Paul-C.  Berger;  La  Utterature  fran- 
(aite  vue  du  japon,  Michel  Deon;  l^s  Don  fuant 
espagnolt,  Paul  Werrie;  Claudel  et  Gide:  Faut-il  opter? 
Claude  Jamet. 

Esprit.  XXVII:  1,  2,  3. — Special  section,  Let  sciences 
sociales  aux  Etats-Unis;  Camille  Bourmquel  on  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf’s  journal. — Le  realisme  toaalitte,  anon, 
(identified  as  “young  Soviet  writer"). — Special  sec¬ 
tion,  L’homme  standard;  De  Lucrece  d  Camus  ou  l.et 
contradictions  de  la  revolte,  Simone  Fraisse;  L'art  de 
Graham  Greene,  G.  Barlow. 

Etudes.  XCILl,  2,  3. — L’experience  de  la  luddite, 
Jean  Onimus;  Les  mrmoires  de  Simone  de  Beauvoir, 
Xavier  Tilliette;  Neville  Braybrtxike  on  Edith  Stein 
and  Simone  Weil;  Andr6  Blanchet  on  Montherlant’s 
Don  fuan. — Reflets  sur  Ingmar  Bergman,  Xavier  Til¬ 
liette. — Bernanos  et  Gertrud  von  /.e  Fort,  Xavier  Til¬ 
liette;  Henry  Agel  on  Alfred  Hitchcock. 
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l^s  F.tudet  Classiqufs.  XXVII  :1,  2. — Uxellodunum 
=Canlayrac,  A.  Noch6,  S.J.;  Venus  et  Minerve,  G. 
Stc>{cn;  iMn^uri  amiennet  et  languet  germamques, 
Gharirs  Fontinoy;  Analyse  d'un  poeme  de  Mane! 
Thiry,  Albert  Pctitjean. — La  moissonneuse  gaidoise, 
).  V’an  Oi)tcj;hem,  S.J.;  Le  site  d'Alesu  et  la  frontihe 
omdentale  des  Sequanes  H  I'epoque  de  la  Ciierre  des 
Caules,  Emile  Thevenot;  Ijes  (Irandes  Odes  de  Claudel 
(l),P.  Lorigidla,  S.|.;  tiiiuianiswe  et  langues  firantes, 
A.  Willot,  S.J. 

l.et  Etudes  Phtlosophiques.  XIII  :•!. — Special  issue  on 
l^  langage. 

Etudes  Sot'ietiques.  Nos.  130,  131,  132. — I’ropa- 
Kaiula  articles. 

Eranie-Asie.  XIII: HO- 150. — Vers  la  romanisatton 
de  I'ecriture  thinoise,  Lo  lloai,  Chou  You-Kuang, 
Eiicmble;  jean  Kousselot  on  Pasternak. 

branie-Eurupe.  XII :62. — “Revue  (Militique,  econo- 
inique  et  litt^rairc.’" 

U  journal  des  Po'etes.  XXVIII :9,  XXIX:  1,  2.— 
Destin  poetique  de  Buns  Pasternalt,  Marcel  l^comtc; 
Tom  Gutt  on  Arthur  Cravan;  Pierre-Iaiuis  Elouquet  on 
(ieo-Charles. — Marcel  I^comte  on  (Jabriel  Honoure; 
Tom  Gutt  on  Paul  Nougc;  Raymond  Quinot  on  Rob¬ 
ert  Goilin. — Marcel  l.ecomte  on  Rene  Daumal;  .\lain 
Bosquet  on  Constant  Burmaux;  Erederic  KiescI  on 
Francis  Jammes;  Tendatues  actuelles  de  la  poesie  /a- 
ponaise,  Karl  Petit. 

/-er  iMngues  Mudernes.  1,11:6. — Andre  Chernllon  et 
let  lettret  anglaises,  A.  Rivoallan;  Unamuno  a  l'"lndex 
lihrorum  prohilatorum Camille  Pitollet. 

Ixs  Ijettres.  V’II:25-2H. — S|Kcial  issue  on  O.  V.  de  I.. 
Milos/.,  wuh  hitherto  unpublished  texts  by  the  |>oet  and 
letters  by  Valery,  A.  Suares,  A.  Bovdrelle,  and  Sujier- 
vielle,  as  well  as  articles  by  lean  ('assou,  .\riiund  (io- 
doy,  F.  de  Miumandre,  et  al. 

l^s  Ijettres  Souvellet.  VII  :67,  68,  Nouvellc  Scrie 
(weekly  instead  of  monthly)  Vll:l,  2. — Edouard  (jIis- 
sant  on  Kateb  Yacinc;  Sur  un  theme  des  "Chants  de 
Maldoror"  (1),  )ean-Paul  Weber;  Shal^espeare  a  Strat¬ 
ford,  Daniel  (iutVin;  Stendhal  et  le  roman,  Bernard 
Pinxaud;  Remontre  avec  Ottavio  Paz,  Claude  ('oulfon; 
Si  ott  hitzgerald  ou  L'itlusion  dii  paradis,  Michel  Fuchs. 
— Weber  ctincl.;  L'analyse,  de  "Im  Prim  esse  de  Cleves" 
a  "Dominique,"  Bernaril  Pingaud;  Im  reahte  degredee, 
.Arthur  Samlauer;  Im  lecture  romanesque,  Dlivier  de 
Magny;  Remontre  avec  Max  Auh,  Claude  Couffon. — 
l.'aite  et  le  lieu  de  la  poesie  (1),  Yves  Bonnefuy. — 
L‘" Art  poetique"  de  Roger  Catllois,  jacques  Charpier; 
Boiineloy  concl.;  Brustamhille,  virtuose  baroque,  Al- 
l>ert  Marie  Schmidt. 

Ijes  l^tties  Romanes.  ,\II:4. — Dante  en  Angle- 
terre.  I:  Chanter,  I'harles  Dedeyan;  L'lslam  et  la 
conversion  de  Psithari,  Marie-Hclene  Ryckmans. 

lanes  Choisis.  No.  33. — Marc  ('hadourne  on  Restif 
de  la  Bretonne. 

Ijvres  de  Erame.  l.\:9,  10,  X:l,  2. — Roland  Dorge- 
les,  .Mliert  Dulieux  on  (ieorges  Courtcline. — Rene  Ea¬ 
ton  on  Henri  Troyat. — Alain  Bosquet  on  Saint-)ohn 
Perse.-  Clauiline  Chone/  on  Jean  Giono. 

Marsyas.  .\XXVII1:352.  XXXIX  :353,  353.— Poems 
by  Fernand  Moutet. — l^s  vraies  sources  du  "C.rand 
Meaulnes,"  Henri  Villemont. — Sully-.Andrc  Peyre  on 
the  centenary  of  Mireio. 


Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1135,  1136,  1137. — T.  S. 
Eliot  on  Rudyard  Kipling;  Maurice  Garyon  on  T.  S. 
Eliot;  Claudel  et  la  Chine  du  Tao,  Gilbert  Gadoffre. — 
Sur  qiiatre  vers  de  Vigny,  laiuis-Francis  Rolland. — l-e 
verhe  desincarne,  Octavio  Paz;  Viele-Gnfjin  et  let 
mouvements  poetiques  de  son  temps,  Rcinhard  Kuhn. 

Im  Noiivelle  Critique.  XI:1U2,  103,  103. — Donner  a 
lire,  Aragon;  Ceritaiilt,  heros  de  roman,  Boris  Taslitsky. 
— Michel  Ajtel-Muller  &  Roland  Desne  on  Aragon’s 
Im  semaine  sainte;  Esquisse  d'line  description  critique 
de  la  litterature  algcrienne  de  langue  jranfaise,  Michel 
Parfenov. — S(>ecial  issue  on  Spain,  1939-1959. 

Im  Noiivelle  Noiivelle  Revue  Franfaise.  VII  :73,  73, 
75. — /a*  hon  usage  de  la  science-fiction,  Maurice  Blan- 
chot;  Un  hymne  retrouve  de  Holderlin  ( Friedensfeier ) , 
Philip|>e  Jaccottet;  /,e  Don  jiian  de  Henry  de  Monther¬ 
lant,  Dominique  Fernandez. — Cinqiiantenaire  (of  the 
Noiivelle  Revue  Fran(aite),  Jean  Schlumliergcr;  der¬ 
nier  mot  de  Kafl(q  (If,  Maurice  Blanchot.— Blanchot 
concl.;  Eer  Hegies  de  Diiino,  Philip|ie  Jaccottet. 

L'Orieiitation  IJtteraire.  Vll:53. — Verse  aiul  prose. 

Im  Pensee.  Nos.  82,  83. — A  propos  de  Diderot,  Yves 
Benot;  Sur  le  prohleme  de  la  treation  artistiqiie,  Fran¬ 
cis  Jourdain  Roland  Desne. — Rene  Maublanc  in  me- 
iiioriaiii  F'rancis  Jourdain;  /a-r  perspeitives  de  la  philo- 
sophie  du  progres  au  A'-V'’  sietle,  Bogdan  SuchiKtolski. 

Im  Pensee  Catholiqiie.  Nos.  57-58,  59. — Dramatur- 
gie  tlaudHienne,  Jacques  Vier. — Edouard  Estaunie, 
romancier  d'dnies,  Jacques  Vier. 

Pensee  Frani'aise.  XV’III:!,  2,  3. — Im  duchesse  de 
Diiras  et  Chateauhnand,  Bernard  Halda;  En  Provenie 
chez  Henri  Bosto,  (ieorges  Raillard;  /,er  "Poemet  har- 
hares"  ont  cent  ant,  Rene  Parmicry. — Jean  Peurade  on 
Joseph  Peyre. — Zola  et  let  impressionistes,  Henri  Per- 
ruchot;  jiiles  Renard  le  misanthrope,  Bernard  Halda. 

Points  et  Contrepoints.  No.  36-37. — Hommage  a 
fean-Claude  Renard,  Alain  Bosquet,  Luc  Estang,  et  al. 

Presence  des  Uvres.  V:3. — Book  reviews. 

Preuves.  Nos.  95,  96,  97. — Sur  "l^s  lies"  de  jean 
Grenier,  .Alliert  Camus;  K.-A.  jelenski  on  Witold  Gom- 
browicz;  Mythe  et  violence  d'aprh  Georges  Sorel, 
(ieorges  Goriely;  Im  critique  anglo-saxonne  et  la  cri¬ 
tique  franfoise,  Yves  Bonnefuy. — Noiivelles  mHamor- 
phoses  de  Tristan,  Denis  de  Rougemont;  Claude  David 
on  Hermann  Hesse. — Ce  grand  BHier:  B.iiidelaire, 
('laude-Ednionde  Magny. 

Relations.  Nos.  217,  218,  219,  220. — "jeanne  d'Arc 
au  blither"  de  Claudel  et  Honegger,  Fortunat  Lauren- 
dcau,  S  J. — 1.x  systeme  scolaire  an  Ecosse,  Jean-Mane 
.Aubry,  S.J.--Religious  and  cultural  articles. 

Im  Revue  des  Ixttres  Modernes.  No.  39. — lx  faus- 
tisnie  romaiitiqiie  de  Balzac,  C.liarles  Dedeyan;  Amour 
du  mal,  amour  du  bien  chez  Bernanos,  Michel  Esteve. 

Revue  d'EsthHique.  XI:  1-2. — Ixs  soirees  parisiennes 
de  Hegel,  Bernard  Teyssetlre;  L'univers  colore  d' Andie 
tilde.  Marguerite  (irimault;  Balzac  et  let  peiiitres,  Amc- 
dee  Ponceau. 

Im  Revue  du  Caire.  XXI:220,  221,  222.— Farag  El 
.Anatari  on  composer  Sayed  Darouichc:  Contribution  ti 
Tetude  de  I'arabe  parle  du  Caire,  G.  C.  Anawati. — Im 
poesie  yoiigoslave  contemporaine,  A.P. — Abilcl  Rah¬ 
man  Sidky  on  Ahmed  Chawki;  lx  renouveau  de  la 
iiiiisique  en  Egypte,  A.  Papadopoulo. 


PERIODICALS  AT  LARGE 
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Im  Revue  Fratifiuse.  Nos.  105,  106,  107. — Pierre  <lu 
C'olombier  in  memonam  Vlaminck. —  \faupassant  en 
Ajnque  du  Nnrd,  d'apres  les  souvenirs  de  Francois, 
son  valet  de  chamhre,  .\imc  Dupuy. — Actualite  de  la 
tapissene,  Michel  Fare. 

Ijs  Revue  IJherale.  Nos.  25,  26. — Political  anil  cul¬ 
tural  articles. 

Im  Revue  Nouvelle.  XIV:  12,  XV;  1, 2,  5. — dernier 
visage  de  Pascal,  Luce  B.iudoux. — Touhililine:  Haul 
lieu  d'un  nouvel  humanistne,  Paul-1  lenry  (lenilebien. 
— La  crise  de  la  predication,  |er6mc  Hamer,  O.P. — 
Reflexions  sur  la  presse  au  Congo  Beige  et  ati  Ruanda- 
Urundi,  Jean-Marie  van  Bol. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  Frame  et  de  I'Fjraiiger. 
1,XX.\111:3,  4. — Action  et  histoire,  M.i(leleine  David; 
Ijs  hherte  politique,  selon  Spinoza,  M.ideleine  Frances. 
— .Special  section,  Centenaire  de  F.nule  l)url(heiin. 

Signes  du  Temps.  l‘)5'l:l. — Issued  in  perpetuation 
of  the  spirit  of  las  I’le  Intellectuelle.  Au/ourd'/iui  les 
romans  ne  sont  plus  dans  les  litres,  Rene  Wmtzen. 

Stendhal  Club.  1:2. — Articles  on  Stendhal  and 
Stendhaliana  by  Claude  Liprandi,  Richard  N.  Coe,  An 
dre  Denier,  and  l.ilrero  Solaroli;  Stendhal  bibliography 
for  1057  by  V.  Del  Litto. 

Syntheses.  Xlll:151,  152,  153-154.— De  Nietzsche 
aiix  historiens  d'auiourd'hiii,  Victor  Misrahi;  Louis  Tis- 
sot  on  Thomas  Wolfe;  Isidore  Ducasse  et  le  Comte  de 
iMutreamont  dans  les  poesies,  R.ioul  Vaneigem.— 1/« 
eenvain  parle  d'astrologie,  Henri  Miller;  Resurrection  et 
iiouveaute  de  Bayreuth  (1051-1058),  Jacques  Fe- 
schotte;  La  rc volte  des  harhares  selon  A.  Toynbee,  .An¬ 
dre  Devyver;  Fr.  Closset  on  Jan  Greshoff. — S|iecial 
section,  L'Organisation  des  Nations  Unies  et  ses  agen- 
ces  specialisees. 

lot  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  133,  134,  135. — S|>ecial  sec¬ 
tion,  Qu’est-ce  que  Tart'*  Maurice  Savin,  et  al.;  L'epo- 
pee  vivaiite  en  Espagne,  Martin  de  Riquer;  />e  "roman- 
tero"  et  Tetat  latent  de  la  pocsie  epiqiie,  R.imdn  Me- 
nendez  Pidal;  .Andre  M.uirois  on  Lucienne  Julien- 
('.ain's  Trois  essais  sur  Paul  Valery. — Special  section. 
Conscience  de  la  science,  Andre  Maurois,  Jean  Ros¬ 
tand,  et  al.;  symposium  Aspects  et  situations  de  la  me- 
thode  scientifique,  Pierre  .Auger,  et  al. — S|)eci.d  sec¬ 
tion,  llumanites,  Jean  Guchenno,  et  al.;  Une  corres- 
pondance  inedite  de  Ben/amin  Constant,  Henri  (Juille- 
min;  Nerval  et  les  "mains  pleines  de  feux,"  Jean  Paul 
Weber;  l^ttre  preface  (for  /-e  caillou  blanc)  de  (iabriel 
Marcel  a  Carlo  Coccioli. 

Temoins.  Fasicule  hors  scrie  Dccembre  1058, 
Vl;21. — J.  P.  Samson  on  Pasternak;  (Jeorges  Belle  on 
C.amus. — la-ttres  a  Antoine  Bone,  Victor  Serge. 

I^s  Temps  Modernes.  .\1V:153-154,  155,  156-157. 
— felines  gens  en  colere?  Olivier  Torld. — Special  sec¬ 
tion,  ly  cas  de  Boris  Pasternal{,  K.  S.  Karol,  Colette 
Audry,  Isaac  Deutscher;  Shakespeare  contemporain,  Jan 
Kott;  Colin  Wilson's  and  Stuart  Holroyd's  reply  to 
Olivier  Tinld.- — Special  section  on  Algeria. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  81,  82,  83,  84. — Poesie  et  navi¬ 
gation,  Francois  Millepierres;  L'origine  d^'orgot,"  P. 
(ienolhac;  Echanges  framo-anglais  au  XVI'  siecle,  Ro¬ 
bert  Aulotte. — La  cigale  et  la  foiirmi:  De  la  metaphore 
a  la  realite.  Come  Siohan;  Au  /ardin  des  pseudonymes: 
Sur  divers  modes  de  designation  en  htterature  (I),  Ber¬ 
nard  Offner;  Nicholas  Weisbein  in  memonam  Gustave 
Cohen;  Faiit  il  tradmre  Virgile?  Maurice  Rat. — Offner 


cont.;  Polichinelle  et  Pantalon,  Adrien  Bernelle;  Les 
larmes  de  Racine,  Maurice  Rat. — Trains  de  romans, 

J.  R.;  Anglais  et  Suedois,  Robert  Ricard. 

Lt  Vie  Spirituelle.  XLI:446,  447,  448. — Religious 
(Catholic)  articles. 

Li  Voix  de  TEdition.  No.  6. — Plaidoyer  pour  les  edi- 
teiirs,  Daniel-Rops. 

German 

alternative.  1:1,  2,  3,  11:4. — "Blatter  fiir  Lyrik  und 
Prosa."  This  new  periodical  is  a  fusion  of  Lyrische 
Blatter  and  Visum. 

Antares.  VI :8,  V’lLl,  2. — Kritik  der  Ubersetzung: 
Racine  deutsch,  (iiinther  Busch;  Georges  Courteline 
ziim  Geddehtnis,  Marthe  Hubert. — Deutsche  Maler  in 
Paris,  Gerhard  Weber;  Monsieur  Meringue?  (on  Wal¬ 
ter  Mehring),  Jacques  Tiiverlin;  .Hfred  farry  und  sem 
"Ubii-Roi,"  Fritz  Werf. — Erinnerungen  an  die  Ahtei 
Pontigny,  Fritz  W.xltke;  J.  Cl.  Ilrcrt  on  Rolrert  Sabatier, 
Molorad,  Franyois  ('lenient;  Egon  V'ietia  on  Antonin 
Artaud;  Georges  Schl<Kker  on  Bernard  Buffet. 

Atlantis.  XXX:  1,  2,  3. — "I^inder,  V'olker,  Reisen.” 

augenbhek-  111:4. — Kiinst  und  Kommiinikation, 
Gillo  Dorfles;  .Sartre  und  Genet,  Elisalieth  Walther  h 
Max  Bense. 

Die  Barke.  1959:1. — "F.in  illustriertes  Biichermaga- 
zin,  issued  by  the  German  Biichh.andler-Vereinigung. 

Begegnung.  XIV;  1,  2,  3. —  Der  Ursprung  des  abend- 
landischcn  Atheismus,  (>rorg  Siegmund;  Das  Neue  in 
der  Prosa  im  England  iinseres  fahrhunderts,  Norbert 
B.irtel. — Lourdes  i.ssue. — Rudolf  .-Hexander  Schroder 
und  Frankreich,  Gunther  Busch. 

Bodensee  y.eitschrift.  V||:6.— Partially  devoted  to 
.August  Steinmann. 

Biicherei  und  Bildiing.  .\:12,  XI: I,  2. — .Articles  per¬ 
taining  to  library  problems  and  IxHik  reviews. 

Bill  herschiff.  1X:I,  2,  3. — Anon.  on  Thefalor  Heuss 
at  seventy-five  and  W.  Somerset  Maiigh.im  at  eighty- 
five. — Anon  on  Peter  (Jan  at  sixty-five  and  Erich  Kast- 
ner  at  sixty. — Anon,  on  Agnes  Miegel  at  eighty,  Oskar 
Loerke,  Emanuel  Stickellierger,  and  Franz  Kuhn  at 
seventy-five. 

colloquium.  XII:  1 2.  XllLl,  2,  3.— "Fine  deutsche 
Studentenzeitschrift'  (Freie  Universitat  Berlin). 
(XllLl)  Henryk  Skrzypzak  on  Saint  John  Perse. 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Das  Deutsihe  Biich.  |9S8:5. 
— “.Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen." 

Deutsihe  Rundschau.  LX.XXV:!,  2,  3. — Rudolf 
Pechel  on  I  heodor  Heuss  at  seventy-hve;  Francois 
Mauriac  oder  Die  Komplexe  der  Kmdheit,  R.  Caltofen; 
Hans  Hennecke  on  Stefan  Andres. — Helmut  M.  Braem 
on  Edgar  Allen  Poe;  Dr.  Erich  Kdstners  Kaleidosknp, 
Hanns-Erich  Haack;  Peter  Gan  und  das  grosse  Trotz- 
dem,  Lilian  R.  Fiirst. — Kreuder  oder  Die  doppehe  Zeit, 
(Jiinter  Oliass;  (J.  F.  W.  Behl  in  memoriam  Elisabeth 
Beerbohm  Jungmann. 

Dokumente.  X1V:6,  XV:  I . — Firnst  fiinger  ist  okku- 
piert,  Hans  Schwab-Fclisch;  Maryvonne  Butcher  on 
(Jraham  (Jreene. — Francois  Maunat  -der  Polemiker, 
Andre  Blanchet;  Xavier  Tilliette  on  Simone  de  Beau¬ 
voir’s  childhood  memoirs. 

domino.  No.  25. — "Die  Schweizer  Bucherzeitung." 
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Eckitrt.  XXVIll;!. — Prosa  Sruertchrinungen  195S, 
Alfred  Hocntzsch;  Goethe  in  semen  Briefen,  Christoph 
Meyer. 

F.vangelischer  Uteraturheohachter,  I958:l)czcmber, 
1959:Mirz. — Kussische  Ijteratur,  Otto  v.  Taube;  anon, 
on  Gerd  Gaiser. — 7.ur  Deutung  Franz  Kajk^s,  Hans- 
Joachim  Schoeps;  anon  on.  Peter  Suhrkamp(f). 

Forum.  V:60;  VI;61,  62,  fti.-  -Pasterna/^s  Reiht  und 
Unrecht,  I);nazio  Silone;  Der  Aufstand  der  Einzelncn: 
Vher  der,  Antiffommunismus  in  der  sou’ieiischen  late- 
f  jtur,  Gunther  Nenning:  Das  Paradoxe  in  der  Parahel 
(as  demonstrated  by  Lessing's  King-Erzahlung),  Heinz 
Politzer;  Ijteratur  tm  Kreuzverhdr,  Giinthcr  Busch. — 
Das  schdpferische  Hindernis  (on  censorship  and  free¬ 
dom),  Denis  de  Rougemont;  Milena  in  Ravenshriick, 
Margarete  Ruber-Neumann. —  Der  rote  Reporter  (on 
Egon  Erwin  Kisch),  Jiirgen  Riihle:  Zwischen  Korn- 
miine  und  Teutonismus  (on  Richard  Wagner  as  politi¬ 
cal  figure),  Harald  Kaufmann:  Von  der  Leui  htkrajt 
des  schwarzen  Humors,  Heinz  Politzer. — Die  griffhe- 
rate  Bildung,  Hansres  Jacobi;  .isthetik  der  Roheit  (on 
modern  movies),  Hans  Wingc. 

Das  Franzosische  Buih.  VI  :3. — “Eine  kritische  Aus- 
wahl.” 

Geist  und  Tat.  .\in:I2,  XIV:  1,  2,  3. — (jeorg  Mors- 
berger  on  the  present-day  German  movie. — Hansger- 
har<l  Weiss  on  Bettina  von  Arnim. — Political  articles. 
— Vher  Proudhon  und  die  Proudhon-Forschung,  Hein¬ 
rich  Bergmann. 

Historische  Zeitschrijt.  rLXX.\VI:3.  CI.XXXVILl. 
— Ahdlard  und  Bernhard,  Arno  Borst;  Zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  deutschen  IJheralismus  im  19.  Jahrhun- 
dert,  Walter  Bussmann. — Papsttum  und  Kaisertum  tm 
hohen  Mittelalter,  Theodor  Mayer:  Barrirrr — Gleich- 
geu’icht — Sicherheit,  Werner  Hahlweg;  Syhels  Vorle- 
siing  iiher  PolitUt  und  die  Kontinuitiit  des  "staats- 
mdenden"  Uheralismus,  Hellmut  Seier. 

Hoehland.  LI;2,  3. — Die  religiose  Frage  und  das 
Theater  der  Gegenwart,  Heinz  Beckmann;  Federuo 
Garcia  Lorcas  dichterische  Welt,  Helmut  Giles; 
Schriften  iiher  Mystil^,  Karl  Jiisef  Hahn.  Moglichlteiten 
geistlither  Dichtung,  Curt  Hohoff;  Der  Roman  der 
Gegenwart,  Wolfgang  Ci'rozinger. — (ifjentliche  Mei- 
nung  und  Presse,  Otto  B.  Roegele;  Hans  Egon  Holt- 
husen  on  F.  G.  liingcr's  Spiegel  der  Jahre. 

Hortulus.  VIII :6,  IX:1. — H.  R.  H.  on  .Adrien  Turel's 
novel  Die  zwolf  Monate  des  Doctor  Ludwig  Stulter. — 
Seue  Duhtung  aus  Israel  issue. 

Hiimanisniiis  und  Technili.  -Gedanl^en  iiher 

die  Menschlichkeit  in  Zeiignissen  Goethes,  Alfred  Zas- 
trau;  Dr.  Schiwago — der  {.ehendige,  Galina  Bcrken- 
kopf. 

Iiiipuls.  11:1. — "Zeitung  fur  Internationale  lugend- 
begegnung."  Supplement,  Das  Werdende  Zeitalter, 
devoted  to  Fritz  von  Unruh. 

Institiit  fur  Auslandsheziehungen  Milteiliingen. 
V'III:4. — Special  section,  Historia  Indiana. 

I^onkret.  1958:16,  17,  1959:1,  2,  3,  4.— “Die  Unab- 
hangige  Deutsche  Studentcnzeitschrift  fiir  Kultur  und 
Politik.”  Political  articles. — Humanistische  Tradition 
und  franzosische  Gesellschaft,  Erich  Rathke;  Rudolf 
Pikola  on  Kurt  Tucholsky. — Russische  IJteratiir  und 
holschewistische  Revolution,  Wissarion  (Jabel. — Eng¬ 
land:  Uteratur  der  Flucht  und  Verdiin^elting,  Eric 
Tata. — Ameril^anitche  Uteratur  und  l^apitalistische  Ge¬ 


sellschaft,  Beniamin  .Attcn. — Uteratur  im  Unde  der 
Apardheit,  Ezekiel  Mphahlele;  Die  Uteratur  des  hes- 
seren  Deutschland  (on  Arno  Holz),  Lewald  Gripp. 

Die  Kultur.  V1I:123.  124,  125,  126,  127.— E.  Mi¬ 
chael  Salz.er  on  present-day  Scandinavian  writing; 
Friedrich  Ege  on  modern  Finnish  letters;  Hermann 
Kesten  in  memoriam  Lion  Feuchtwanger. — Peter  Bloch 
on  W.  Somerset  Maugham  at  eighty-five;  Friedrich 
Hagen,  Lutz  Weltman,  Wanda  Bronska-Pampuch  on 
present-day  French,  British,  and  Polish  literature;  Roy 
Mac  Gregor-Hastie  on  Adam  Wazyk. — Uher  Wesen 
und  Unwesen  heutiger  Uteratiirl^ritilt,  Rolf  Her.sch- 
berg:  Uteratur  und  literarischer  Geschmacl{,  Franz 
Schonauer. — Existentialismtis  in  Amenta?  Karl  O. 
Paetcl. — Special  section  on  morlern  architecture. 

Uterarische  Nachrichten  aus  Belgien.  No.  I. — "Uber- 
blick  fiber  das  flamische  Schrifttum  in  Belgien.” 

Uteraturanzeiger.  IX:1,  2. — “Ffir  das  Allgemeinc 
Wissenschaftliche  Schrifttum/ Auswahlbcricht.” 

Merian.  XII :2,  3. — Italienische  Riviera  issue.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  intere.st  to  B.A.  readers:  Gerhart  Hauptmann  am 
Golfo  Tigullio,  Ludwig  Lindner. — Konstanz  und  der 
Bodensee  issue. 

Mer^ur.  XII:  12,  XIII: I,  2,  3. — Gedichte  tm  Gedicht: 
Beschdftigung  mit  Trakl-Handschriften,  Walthcr 
Killy:  Kultur  und  Politilt,  Hannah  Arendt;  Stefan 
George  heute,  Friedrich  Podszus;  Chagall  und  die  Bi- 
hel,  Erich  Neumann;  Freiheit,  Bindung  und  Organi¬ 
sation  im  deutschen  Bildiingswesen,  Hellmut  Becker: 
Fritz  Arnold  in  memoriam  Valery  I^arbaud. — Brief 
iiher  Homer,  Rudolf  Borchardt;  Anfdnge  des  Kiiltiir- 
menschen,  Hugo  Fischer;  Wie  ist  Kulturl(ritil(  moghch? 
Harald  Landry;  Hans  Magnus  Enzensberger  on  Law¬ 
rence  Durrell’s  fustine:  Begegnungen  mit  Roger  Martin 
du  Gard,  Eva  Rechcl. — Vher  die  Dramatiirgie  des 
Dramas  und  das  Drama  der  Dramatiirgie,  Erich  Kiist- 
ner;  Sii^iya:  Die  Symholsprache  des  /apanischen  Tee- 
raiimes,  Erwin  Reisncr;  Moralia  der  Uteratur,  Hans 
Paeschke;  />»e  neue  George-.liisgahe,  Rudolf  Pann- 
witz. —  Wehern  der  Kompomst,  Therxlor  W.  Adorno; 
Mitteiliingen  und  Gestaltung:  Z.um  Begriff  literarischer 
Qualitdt,  Fritz  Alexander  Kaufmann:  Graphil(  in  Prosa 
(on  the  (Jerman  short  story),  Heinz  Piontek. 

Der  Monat.  XI: 1 23,  124,  125. — Sow/etrussland  von 
innen:  Stiidenten,  Stil/agen  und  Intellel^tuelle  (I),  Da¬ 
vid  Burg;  Arthur  Miller  on  the  present-day  American 
drama;  Arnold  Zweig  und  die  Kiinst  des  inneren  Vor- 
hehalts,  Jiirgen  Rfihle;  Der  Sturm  urn  Boris  Pasternak, 
Aake  Runnquist,  et  al.— Burg  concl.;  Die  Krise  der 
Erziehung  (on  “progressive  education"),  Hannah 
Arendt. — Heinrich  und  Thomas  Mann,  Herman  Ke¬ 
sten;  Maxim  Gor^is  letztes  Wort  (on  his  unfinished 
novel  Das  Lehen  Klim  Samgins),  Jiirgen  Rfihle. 

M utters prac he.  LXVIILI 1,  12,  LXIX:1,  2-3.— Gegen 
die  V herfremdung  der  franzosischen  Sprat  he,  Giinthcr 
Haensch. — Sprachhemcrl^ungen  in  Thomas  Manns 
"Zauherherg,"  Herbert  L.  Kufncr;  Zornige  junge  Man¬ 
ner,  Joachim  Stave. — Wolgadeutsche  Spnchworter, 
3  homas  Kopp. — Die  Sprache — iinser  Uhrn,  (iuido 
Holz;  Das  Problem  der  Spracherziehiing,  Bernhard 
Schulz;  Erfolg  und  Misserfolg  der  Fremdwortver- 
deutschung  (I)  Karlheinz  Daniels;  Die  Beziehungen 
zwischen  Sprachpflege  und  Sprue hwissensc haft,  Oskar 
Buchmann. 

Neue  Deutsche  Uteratur.  VI:  12,  VII  :1,  2.— Hans 
Lorbeer’s  reminiscences  of  Johannes  R.  Becher;  Ar¬ 
nold  Zweig,  Wieland  Herzfelde,  et  al.  in  memoriam 
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J.  R.  Becher;  Uwc  Berger  on  Friedrich  Wolf. — Hans 
Koch  on  Franz  Mehring. — Victor  Klemperer  on  Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s  Erfolg:  Anihnhgien  und  "Antholo- 
gisten,"  Annemarie  Auer. 

Pat  Neue  Inurnal.  VII :2';,  26.  27,  V1M:1,  2,  3,  4.  5. 
— “Wissenwertes  aus  Politik,  Wirtschaft  und  Kultur." 

Ostdeutsche  Monatshefte.  XXV:3,  4,  5. — Heinrich 
F.ichen  on  sculptor  Renee  Sintenis  at  seventy;  Carl 
I^nge  in  mminriam  Walter  von  Molo. — Heinrich  von 
Kletst,  Erhard  Kricgcr;  lohanna  Schopenhauer,  Willi 
Drost. — Baltisches  zu  Friedrich  von  Schillers  200.  Ge- 
denhiahr  1959,  Erik  Thomson;  Aus  den  letzten  Tagen 
des  Dichters  Bogumil  Goltz,  Ruiti  Trenkel;  Franz 
Heinrich  Pohl  on  Hermann  Stehr. 

Panorama.  11:12,  111:1,  2. — Per  Mann,  der  seine 
Ruhe  U'ollte  (on  Pasternak’s  />r.  Zhivago),  liirgen 
Beckelmann;  Franz  f.  Bautz  on  Max  Frisch;  Ernst 
5»chumacher  on  the  meeting  of  Asian  and  African 
writers  in  Tashkent. — Cjiinther  Busch  on  H.  H.  (ahnn's 
Perrud/a;  Wieland  Herzfelde  in  memoriam  Else  Las- 
ker-Schuler;  Gertrud  Schwarzler  in  memoriam  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Bruckner;  Tamara  Trifonawa  on  Sholokov’s  Per 
slille  Pon. — Vom  Realismus  in  Ktinst  und  Literatur, 
Hans  Heinz  Holz;  Pie  Sputniks  und  die  IJteratur, 
Ernst  Schumacher;  Gertrud  Schwarzler  on  Erich  Kast- 
ner  at  sixty;  Jiirgen  Beckelmann  on  Max  Beikmann. 

Pie  Politische  Meiniing.  111:31,  IV:32,  33,  34. — Per 
“Pr.  Schiwago”  unter  tins,  Karl  Willy  Beer. — Pie  sow- 
tetische  "Tauwetter"-lJteratur,  Heinz  Kersten. — Un- 
zeitgemdstc  "Zeitstiicke,"  (ohannes  |acohi. — Political 
articles. 

Ratio.  No.  2. — Oher  die  Moglichkeit  der  Erfahriings- 
u’issenschaft  und  der  Metaphysik,  Karl  R.  Popper:  Pie 
Philosophie  von  R.  G.  CoUingwood,  E.  W.  F.  Tomlin; 
Pie  marxistisch-leninistische  Theorie  drr  Religion, 
H.  B.  Acton:  Zu  l^sniewskis  Ontologie,  Czeslaw  Le- 
jewski. 

Pas  Schonste.  1958:12,  1959;!,  2,  3. — .Siiecial  sec¬ 
tion  on  Boris  Pasternak  by  the  editors,  Gerd  Ruge,  and 
Alfred  Kantorowicz. — Erich  Pecher  on  Fritz  von  Herz- 
manuvsky-Orlando. — Nohelpreis  gegen  Nohel'^  E.  P. 
— Aldous  Huxley ^on  Igor  Stravinsky;  Lothar-Giinther 
Buchheim  on  Pablo  Picasso. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  WWWX-.W,  11,  12. — Max 
Frisch's  "Homo  faher,"  Gerhard  Kaiser. — Adolf  Spe- 
mann  on  Otto  Wirz. — Marx,  Engels  und  die  Pichter, 
Peter  Demetz;  three  letters  by  Hermann  Hesse. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  LVIILIO,  11-12. — Pasternaks 
"Poktor  Schiwago,"  Victor  S.  Frank;  Karl  laspers  und 
die  christhche  Religion,  |.  Paul  Brack;  Pie  Botschaft 
des  Isenheimer  .Altars,  Hans  Schwarz;  Pie  l^gende  um 
Adalbert  Stifters  Tod,  Franz  Hiiller;  Pie  Sprache  (Eng¬ 
lish)  uherdauert  das  Weltreich,  Cteorge  A.  Floris;  Gtht 
es  einen  amenkanischen  Existentiahsmus'^  Karl  O.  Pae- 
tel. — Special  issue  on  lugend. 

Per  Sprai  hdienst.  11:11,  12,  I1I:I,  2,  3. — Issued  by 
the  Gesellschaft  fiir  deutsche  Sprache. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXIV;4.  5,  ft.—Pr.  Schiwago 
— der  l^hendige,  Galina  Berkenkopf. — WillibaUl  (lotze 
on  Igor  Stravinsky;  Hubert  Becher.  S.J..  in  memoriam 
Reinhold  Schneider.— GortAer  Altersreligiositiit,  Hu¬ 
bert  Becher,  S.f.;  Alt-Hellas  und  Europa  heute,  G. 
Friedrich  Klenk,  S.J. 


Universitas.  XIII;I2,  XIV;I,  2,  3. — Erinnerungen  an 
meinen  l..ehrer  Friedrich  Paulsen,  Eduard  Spranger; 
Griinewalds  Auferstehung  Christi  aus  Isenheim,  Her¬ 
bert  von  Einem;  Ernst  liingers  Antwort  auf  die  Knse 
der  Gegewart  (II),  Henri  Plard. — Zur  Frage  mensch- 
licher  Beziehungen  in  der  mndernen  Kultur,  Helmuth 
Plessner;  Richard  Thiebcrger  on  Albert  Camus;  Mo- 
derne  Kunst  und  Naturform,  Adolf  Portmann;  Wand- 
lungen  des  Kant-Bildes  in  der  deutschen  Geistesge- 
schichte.  Max  Wundt. — Pie  moderne  Kunst  und  die 
Wandhengen  der  Wirklichkeit,  Emil  Preetorius;  Hel¬ 
mut  Thielicke  on  Paul  Tillich. — Wesen  und  Wirken 
der  /apanischen  Malerei,  Andre  Eckardt;  Pas  Geheim- 
ms  der  Personlit  hkeit,  Erich  Roth.icker;  Pie  Haupt- 
stromungen  in  der  neiien  Musik,  thre  Stile  und  ihre 
geistigen  Grundlagen,  Siegfried  Borris;  Mtisse  und 
menschliche  Existenz,  Josef  Pieper. 

Verlags-Praxis.  V:12,  VI;  1,  2. — Articles  pertaining 
to  all  aspects  of  publishing. 

der  Versuch.  1959:2. — “nichlung  vom  (Jestern  zum 
Morgen.”  Revolution  der  Kunst  als  Reaktion  der  Of- 
fentlu  hkeit  (II),  Alfred  Marian. 

Viertel/ahrshefte  fur  Zeitgesc hichte.  V'lLI. — Zum 
Problem  der  deutschen  Staaisanschauung,  Wilhelm 
Hennis;  Per  vergessene  Kontinent  (Latin  .America), 
Gerhard  Masur. 

Weltsstimmen.  XXVII;  12. --Charlotte  Reinkc  on 
Stefan  George:  Pas  Problem  kiiastlerischen  Schaffens 
in  den  Tagebiichern  von  Pichtern  und  Malern,  Wer¬ 
ner  Rukwid;  Pas  Tagebuch  und  die  Literatur,  Char¬ 
lotte  Reinke;  Erika  Cierlach  on  autobiographical  works 
by  F.  G.  Jiinger,  E.  Niekisch,  and  E.  Jiinger:  Ixiuise  von 
Francois:  Pie  letzte  Reckenburgertn.  Reinhold  Hardt; 
Charlotte  Reinke  on  humor  in  the  English  novel;  Pie 
Epochen  der  deutschen  Ijteratur  (III),  Hermann  71a- 
ser.  Publication  discontinued. 

H’elt  und  Wort.  XIV:1,  2,  3,  4. — Per  Sthwarze  Erd 
tell  in  neuer  Ijteratur,  CIcrhard  Jacob;  Elierhard  Sem- 
rau  on  Fritz  von  Herzmanovsky-Orlanilo;  Goethe  im 
Bildwandel  seiner  Lyrtk,  Gustav  Konrad:  Robert  Crot- 
tet's  self-portrait. — WestcistUche  Uteraturkntik,  Josef 
Miihlberger;  Hans  Sahl  on  John  Osborne;  Mode,  Matz- 
chen  und  Methode:  Vber  die  Karriere  eines  Firfolgs 
titels  (Ceram's  Gotter,  Graber  und  Gelehrte),  Walter 
Barton;  C.  F.  W.  Bchl’s  self-portrait. — Pramen — zu 
Unrecht  vergessen,  Wilhelm  von  Scholz;  Fritz  Knbller 
on  Georg  Britting;  Josef  Martin  Bauer's  self-portrait. 
— Neoafrikanische  Ijteratur,  Janheinz  Jahn;  Heinz 
Piontek  on  Gabriela  Mistral;  Rudolf  Bore  hardt  als 
(jbersetzer,  Josef  Miihlberger;  Hans  Ilennecke  on  (iun- 
ter  Eich  and  Karl  Krolow;  Walter  Helmut  Fritz's  self- 
portrait. 

Wirkendes  H'ort.  1X:1,  2. — Hartmann  von  .Aiie, 
Ludwig  Wolff;  Zur  Frage  der  Wertung  von  Geduhten, 
Werner  Ross;  Aspekte  des  Mythos  im  neunzehiiten 
lahrhundert:  Andersen  und  Ibsen,  Anni  Carlsson; 
Shakespeare  im  Peutschunterricht,  Wilhelm  Poethen. 
— Vom  Vbersetzen,  Felix  Genzmer  ( t ) ;  Pas  T agebuch 
als  literarische  Form,  Wilhelm  Grenzm.inn;  Versuch 
iiber  Brechts  "Kaukasischen  Kreidekreis,"  Rolf  <iciss- 
ler;  Hamlet  in  Peutschunterricht,  Wilhelm  Poethen. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  IV: 1 2,  V:l,  2,  3. — Heinrich  Suso 
Waldeck,  Paul  Wimmer;  Per  (jbersetzer  Felix  (Irafe, 
Joseph  Strelka. — Franz  Theinlor  ('sokor  in  memoriam 
Ferdinand  Bruckner;  Hanns  Winter  on  Boris  Paster¬ 
nak's  Pr.  Zhivago:  Pie  Manner  des  letzten  Aktes 
(Bahr,  Schnitzler,  Wildgans,  et  al.),  Edwin  Rollett; 
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Joseph  Strclka  on  Robert  Musil.— Gerhard  Fritsch  on 
Christine  Busta;  Der  "innere"  Rhythmus  oder  Von  drr 
Seele  des  Gedichtes,  Ernst  Schdnwicsc;  Norbert  linger 
on  Siegfried  Freiberg;  Percy  Eskstein  on  Ilino  Buzzati. 
— Ohnmachtige  I^achhutgeffchte  drr  Grschlagcncn 
oder  "Wo  hlribt  die  u'irl(liche  Avantgarde?"  Ernst 
5khonwiese;  Hans  Brunm.iyr  on  Guido  Zernatto;  Der 
Dichter  H.  C.  Artmann,  Wicland  Schmied;  Kulturelle 
Tradition  im  Atomzntalter,  Bcrnt  v.  Heiscicr. 

Die  Zett  im  Bmh.  X1I:11-12,  XIll:!,  2.— Book  re 
views.  (XIII:1)  Oherlegungrn  ztim  WerU;  Brute  Mar- 
shalls,  Margarete  Schmid. 

Zeittchnft  fur  Deutsche  Phdologie.  I.XXVIII:!. — 
Die  " hrahanischen”  Runen,  Rene  I>erolcz:  Der  Schop- 
fer  des  aJtsdchsischen  Epos  (II),  Willy  Ktogmann; 
Votum  fur  A.  Zur  Handsrhriftrnfrage  brim  Xibrlun- 
genlied,  Siegfried  Gutenbrunner;  Michel  Beheims  Ge- 
dicht  "Von  der  statt  Triest"  (II),  Hans  Chile;  Veran- 
dcrungen  am  deutschen  Satzhau  im  humanistischen 
Zeitalter,  Clemens  Bicner;  Sprachmist  hung  tind 
Deutsch  in  Brasilien,  Erich  Fauscl. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophise  he  Forschung.  XIII  :1. — 
Philosophie  und  Wissenschaft,  Paul  Haberlin:  Uberdie 
Idee  der  Selbstentfremdung  des  Menschrn  bei  Rous¬ 
seau,  Hans  Barth;  "Innere"  und  "diissere"  Kaiisalitdt, 
Ingetrud  Pape;  Orientieriing  uber  Nietzsche  (concl.), 
Karl  Ulmer;  Vom  Wesen  der  Begegniing,  Dctlcv  v. 
Usiar. 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Fiirche.  XXIX;  12,  XXX:1, 
2,  3. — Zur  Poesie  der  Zeit,  Heinz  Piontek. — I^eerlaiif 
des  Konzertlebens,  Heinz  Enkc. — Helmut  Fa:htern.ach 
on  Johann  Georg  Hamann;  Hans  Schwerte’s  remarks 
“zur  mmlernen  Lyrik  auf  Grund  einiger  Verse  von 
Goethe.” — Fortdauer  oder  Uberwindung  der  modernrn 
Literatur,  Heinz  Beckmann. 

Die  Zukunft.  1958:11,  12.  1959:1,  2.— Die  Aiifga- 
ben  des  sozialistischen  lntellel(tuellen,  Felix  Butschek. 
— Political  articles. — Doctor  Schiwago — Held  von 
einem  anderen  Stern,  Hans  Heinz  HahnI. — Political  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Spanish 

abside.  XXIII:  1. — Manuel  fose  Othon.  Estiidio  inedi- 
to  III,  Ezequicl  A.  Chivez;  Un  padrino  portico,  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes;  El  mensaje  de  Boris  Pasternak,  Pablo  An¬ 
tonio  Cuadra. 

.Irmas  y  ijetras.  1  :•!. — "E!  donado  hablador,"  Scrgi<i 
Fernindez;  El  Choco,  nueva  version  dr  "El  Dorado," 
Jorge  Artel;  Novelista  y  ensayista:  Dos  perfUrs  de 
Eduardo  Mallea,  Myron  I.  Lichtblau;  Fundamrnto  y 
esencia  dr  la  verdad,  Agusti'n  Basavc  Fernandez  del 
Valle. 

Asomante.  XIV;4. — Im  funcinn  de  las  artrs  trradoras 
en  la  sociedad  contemporanea,  I.ewis  Mumford;  El 
genio  de  Francia  en  el  genio  de  Ruben  Dario,  Dora 
Isella  Russell;  Edgar  Allan  Poe  y  Puerto  Rico,  l.idio 
Cruz  Monclova. 

Criterio.  XXXI:1321-22,  1323,  132-1.  1325..  C'.hrist- 
mas  issue.  Valor  social  de  la  libertad  en  materia  de  en- 
sehanza,  Jean  Rivero;  Im  funcion  de!  intelrctiial  como 
el  moralista  de  nuestro  tiempo,  Jose  I.uis  I..  Aranguren. 
— Desarrollo  de  la  investigacion  y  transform  ion  de  la 
cultura,  Francois  Russo. — Indiferencia  y  compromiso 
en  el  cristiano,  Alberto  Lago. — Tres  historias  recientes 
de  la  literatura  hispanoamericana,  Erwin  Felix  Rubens. 


Cuadernos.  Suplemento  del  No.  3-1,  35. — On  the 
theme  of  “Los  gobiernos  representativos  y  las  lilier- 
tades  en  los  nuevos  esta<los,"  with  articles  by  Raymond 
Aron,  Francois  Bondy,  Hugh  Gaitskell,  Bertrand  de 
Jouvcnel,  Daya  Krishna,  Asoka  Mehta,  Michael  Polanyi, 
Ignazio  Silone,  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez,  et  al. — Im  revo- 
liicion  cubana  y  sus  perspectivas,  Jorge  Manach;  Vir- 
gilio  y  Espana,  Salvador  de  Madariaga:  Los  prtfurnos 
monstruos  de  Baro/a,  Ramon  Sender;  Li  obra  dr  Ba- 
roja  durante  la  Repiiblica,  Elena  Soriano;  debate  be¬ 
tween  Luis  Araquistain  and  Claudio  Sanchez-.Mbornoz 
on  latter's  Espana,  un  enigma  historico;  Humor  y  sa'- 
tira  en  Polonia,  Joseph  Weehsberg. 

Filosofia,  Letras  y  Ciencias  de  la  Educat  ion  (Univer- 
sidad  Central  del  Ecuador).  XI:26. — Rafael  Almeida 
H.  and  Luis  Verdesoto  Salgado  on  the  establishment  of 
a  Chair  of  Brazilian  Studies. 

Goya.  Nos.  25,  26. — Hodart,  pretursor  de  la  rsctil- 
ttira  barroca  en  Portugal,  Reynaldo  dos  Santos;  Georges 
Rouault,  expresionista  y  mistico,  M.irguette  Bouvier. — 
El  siglo  del  rococo,  Enrique  Lafuente  Ferrari;  Pinturas 
mozdrabes  de  San  Baudelio  de  Berlanga,  Jose  Camiin 
Aznar;  Rubens  y  el  archiduque  Alberto,  Jesus  llernan- 
ilez  Perera. 

El  Heraldo  Sabanrho.  V:l. — Presents  various  aspects 
and  personalities  prominent  in  Puerto  Rican  life. 

Ibertca.  VI;12,  V1I:I,  2.— Espana  1958.  1:  Im  rebel- 
dia  de  las  "Generacionrs  ajenas  a  la  guerra  civil,"  Vi¬ 
cente  Girbau  Lerin;  Anccdota  y  realidad.  Un  ingles  ex- 
plica  Espana,  Pedro  Marcos. — Girbau  Leon  cont.,  II:  El 
principio  de  la  desintegracion. — Lealtad  a  Espana,  Ni- 
ceto  Alcala-Zamora  y  Castillo;  Girbau  Leon  cont..  Ill: 
El  momento  actual. 

Indice  Bibliografico.  1959:Wintcr. — Dc.scriptive  bib¬ 
liography  of  books  on  Latin  America. 

indice  de  artes  y  letras.  XIII ;  1 20,  121 . — E!  magisterio 
de  Zubiri,  E.  Gomez  Arboleya;  En  torro  a  la  filosofia 
de  X.  Zubiri,  Albert.,  del  Cimpo;  "El  Doctor  fivago" 
y  su  autor,  Elena  Bot7.jn\$;ltinerario  poetico  de  Ddmaso 
Alonso,  Vicente  Gaos;  Paidocracia  y  literatura,  Elena 
Soriano;  El  pensamiento  espahol  de  fuan  Maragall,  Ra¬ 
fael  Manzano. — Semblanzas  espaholas:  A.  Diaz-Cana- 
bate,  costumbrista,  F.  Garcia  Pavdn;  "Cantinflas"  y 
"Chariot,"  Ismael  Diego  Perez. 

Informaaones  Danesas.  No.  15. — Un  maestro  intui- 
tivo,  Sig.  Schultz;  Un  sermon  en  ladrillo,  Tage  Chris¬ 
tiansen. 

Insula.  Nos.  H-1,  H5,  146,  147. — Puerto  Rico  sin 
Ilian  Ramon,  Ricardo  Gullon;  Baza  de  espadas,  Julian 
Marias;  fuan  Ramon  fimenez  y  America,  Guillermo  de 
Torre-  Entrevista  con  Pasternak,  Alberto  Moravia; 
Sobre  el  entendimirnto  de!  arte  en  las  me/ores  letras 
espaholes,  Juan  .Antonio  Gaya  Nuno. — Envidia  y  trea- 
cion,  J.  Rof  Carballo;  Una  olvidada  novela  de  Azorin, 
Jose  M.  Martinez  Cachero;  Servidiimbre  y  grandeza 
del  esentor,  Jesus  Lopez  Pacheco;  Las  generationes  en 
Federico  Schlegel,  Julian  Marias;  "El  Doctor  Zivago," 
A.  Martinez  Adell;  Gaya  Nuno  cont. — El  poeta  y  las  fa- 
ses  de  la  realidad,  Pedro  Salinas;  Exhortation  a!  estii- 
dio  de  un  libro,  Julian  Marias;  Para  una  literatura  na- 
cional  popular,  Juan  (ioytisolo;  El  teatro  ingles  en  1958, 
.\.  Martinez  Adell. — Commemorates  the  centenary  of 
Baltasar  Gracian  with  articles  by  E.  Correa  Calderon, 
Arturo  del  Hoyo,  Hcliodoro  Carpintcro  Caficll;  Infan- 
cia  y  poesia,  Jaime  Gil  de  Biedma;  Jos6  Corrales  Egea 
on  the  French  literary  prizes;  Rafael  Vizquez  Zamora 
on  Un  sohador  para  un  pueblo  by  Buero  Vallejo. 
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Islas.  1:1,  2. — Tarsis,  tsaias,  Colon,  |uliin  OrWn; 
Hispanoamerica:  Carta  geogrdfica  de  tu  rultura,  lose 
Juan  Arrom. — Elogio  de  Ramon  (Gomez  «le  la  Serna), 
Fina  Garcia  Marruz;  Indtacion  a  la  lectura  del  cosmos 
de  Humboldt,  Gaston  Baquero;  Guillermo  Diltbey:  La 
idea  de  la  vida,  Humberto  Pifiera  Llera;  Contactos  poe- 
ticos,  Samuel  Feijoo. 

Letras  de!  Ecuador.  XIV: 111,  112,  113. — Homenaje 
a  luan  Ramon  limenez,  Augusto  Arias,  Hugo  Aleman; 
Pais  y  poesla  de  [orge  Carrera  Andrade,  Juan  Liscano; 
La  nueva  norela  italiana,  Edmunilo  Rihatleneira;  "El 
chulla  Romero  y  Flores,"  ultima  novela  de  lorge  Icaza, 
C«ar  Ricardo  Descaizi;  Walt  Whitman  y  sus  "Hojas  de 
hierha,"  Gaston  Figueira;  A.  Ch.  reviews  Romulo 
Gallegos,  vida  y  ohra  by  Lowell  Dunham. — De  la  esen- 
da  y  el  confUcto  de!  homhre,  (aime  Chaves  Grania;  La 
Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana:  Su  estructora  y  orienta- 
dones,  Julio  Endara;  La  humildad  poctica  de  Edmond 
Vandercammen,  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade;  articles  <le- 
voted  to  the  “Semana  de  la  Cultura  EcuaUiriana"  in 
Lima. — Martin  du  Gard,  el  novelista  que  se  ha  ido, 
Beniamin  Carrion;  Viaje  final  de  Garda  Monge,  Au¬ 
gusto  Anas;  Nuestras  Uteraturas,  Augusto  Arias;  Mu¬ 
ra!  literario  del  Ecuador,  Alfonso  Barrera. 

El  Libro.  1X:1H-116. — Reglamentose  el  proyecto 
de  estimulo  al  libro  argentino  y  de  ayuda  a  la  industria 
editorial,  Juan  Carlos  Pinasco;  Meditadon  sobre  el  li¬ 
bro,  Francisco  Romero. 

Nivel.  No.  1. — "Im  sangre  de  mi  espiritu  es  mi  len- 
gua,"  Pedro  Urbano  Gonzalez  de  la  Callc;  ht  actual 
novelistica  mexicana,  Ruben  Salazar  Mallen;  1ms  cien 
mejores  poesias  chilenas,  Maximo  Duarte;  Evocadon 
de  Garda  Monge,  Rafael  Heluxioro  Valle;  La  poesia  de 
America  en  la  mujer  uruguaya,  V.  Echeverria  del  Prado. 

Prensa.  11:4,  5. — Boris  Pasternal(,  Carlos  de  Arce; 
lose  P.  H.  Hernandez,  Felipe  N.  Arana;  Miguel  Melen¬ 
dez  Munoz,  cedro  de  la  cultura  criolla,  Anibal  Diaz  .Al¬ 
faro;  Naturaleza  y  ambiente  en  Jose  Asuncion  Silva, 
Edoardo  Crema;  Franccjtiradores  literarios,  Julio  Soto 
Ramos. — Aspecto  podico  de  la  obra  cervantina,  Fer¬ 
nando  Antonio  Martinez;  Enrique  A.  iMguerrc,  nove- 
lista  puertomqueho,  Ccsarco  Rosa-Nieves;  El  ultimo 
libro  de  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Enrique  Barco  Terucl. 

Revista  Bolivar.  XI  :2. — Sobre  Romulo  Gallegos.  No- 
ticias  para  extranjeros,  Guillermo  Moron;  Antonio  Go¬ 
mez  Restrepo,  Carlos  Martin. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  Nos.  1(10,  101, — 1ms 
etapas  del  pensamiento  politico  de  Carlos  V,  Jose  An¬ 
tonio  Maravall;  Del  "Ingenium"  de  Cervantes  al  de 
Graddn,  Francisco  Maldonado  de  (Juevara;  Gracidn 
entre  la  Corte  y  Cataliiha  en  armas  ( I640-I64(>) , 
Miguel  Batllori,  S.l. — Histaricismo  y  ciencia  politica  en 
Mdnecke,  Luis  Diez  del  Corral;  E!  futiiro  politico  del 
lapon,  Seiz<i  Ohe. 

Revista  del  Filosofia.  XV11;67, — El  pensar  en  la  doc- 
trina  de  Parmenides,  Fernando  Mr)ntero;  Im  estructura 
dialectica  de!  Eutifron  platonico,  F!.milio  Lledo  Inigo; 
Duns  Escoto  y  e!  objeto  de  la  metafisica.  Fray  Miguel 
Oromi;  La  filosofia  de  Nicolas  de  Cusa-.  Una  forma 
previa  de  la  metafisica  moderna,  Karl-Heinz  Volk- 
mann-Schluck;  El  humanismo  de  Martin  Heidegger, 
George  Uscatescu. 

Revista  Hispanica  Moderna.  \XIV:4.-—Ganivet  en 
sus  cartas,  Scgun^Io  Serrano  Poncela;  Gabriel  Mird,  el 
rostra  del  "Levante,"  Jacqueline  Chantraine  de  van 
Praag;  Situacion  actual  de  la  poesia  hispanoamericana, 
Roberto  Fernindez  Retamar, 


Revista  Musical  Chilena.  Xll:62, — Ocho  siglos  de! 
cantar  napolitano,  Enrique  Bello;  La  comedia  musical 
eq  lot  Estados  Unidos,  Bernardo  Trumper;  Tras  una 
historia  de!  jazz,  Jose  Hosiasson, 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XX:  129,  130. — Mis 
recuerdos  de  luan  Ramon  limenez,  Luis  Alberto  San¬ 
chez;  luan  Ramon  limenez,  Rufino  Blanco-Fombona; 
Pilsma  de  luan  Ramon  limenez,  (5uillermo  de  Torre; 
Mirada  y  alcance  a  luan  Ramon  limenez,  Elena  M.ir- 
tinez  Chacon;  Notas  sobre  el  tema  dci  amor  en  la  poe¬ 
sia  de  Luis  Cernuda,  Jose  Luis  Cano;  Ims  escritores  y 
la  muerte,  Dora  Isella  Russell. — E!  cuento  hispano- 
americano,  Juan  Liscano;  La  fdbula  de  Don  Lisandro, 
Oscar  Sambrano  Urdancta;  La  generation  de  escritores 
ecuatorianos  de  prinapios  del  sigh  veinte,  Alfonso  Ru- 
mazo  Gonzalez;  El  amable  y  hermctico  vasallo  del 
Inca,  Antonio  de  Undurraga. 

Revista  Shell.  Vll;20. — "El  soberbio  Orinoco"  de  lu- 
lio  Verne,  Marco  Aurelio  Vila;  La  Navidad  entre  la 
historia  y  la  leyenda,  Adriano  Gonzalez  Leon;  El  mar 
en  la  literatura,  Maria  Rosa  Alonso;  Picasso  y  lot  poe- 
tus,  Juan  Atonio  CJaya  Nuno;  Un  hombre  llamado  Pi¬ 
casso,  Antonio  Aparicio. 

Sur.  Nos.  255,  256. — Emotividad  verba!  y  totalita- 
rismo,  Jaime  Rest;  Kafha  y  su  conception  de  lo  feme- 
nino,  Rixlolfo  E.  Mtxlern;  Aspectos  de  una  amistad: 
Roger  Martin  du  Gard  y  Andre  Gide,  Jean  Penard. — 
Im  victoria  de  Boris  Pasterna/t,  Gustav  Herling;  Con- 
versaciones  con  luan  Ramon  limenez,  Ricardo  Gulldn; 
Im  polemica  en  torno  a  lames  Gould  Cozzens,  Louis  A. 
Pietro. 

Thesaurus.  XII:  1957. — Sobre  el  texto  critico  de  las 
poesias  de  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  Oreste  Macri;  Considera- 
ciones  sobre  lot  "Autos  mitologicos"  de  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  Jorge  Paramo  Pomareda;  El  pensamiento  poHico 
de  Porfirio  Barba-lacob,  Cierman  Posada  Mejia. 

Im  Torre.  Vl:23,  24. — El  didlogo  de  las  generaciones, 
Jaime  Benitez;  Las  islas  dichosas,  cronica  de!  mestiza/e, 
Alberto  Salas;  Quevedo,  hombre  politico,  5>egundo  Ser¬ 
rano  Poncela;  Carta  de  Paris:  De  la  nueva  "literatura 
ob/etiva"  y  de  la  actitud  de  la  tritica  ante  las  obras 
teatrales  modernas,  Juan  Andrade. — El  iiniverso  inte- 
lectual  de  Gracidn,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  "El  heroe"  de 
Baltasar  Gracidn,  Arturo  del  Hoyo;  Im  idea  de  la  reali¬ 
dad  en  la  "Teoria  del  hombre"  de  Francisco  Romero, 
Antonio  Rcxlriguez  Hucscar. 

English 

Abstracts  of  English  Studies.  1:11,  12,  11:1,  2,  3. — 
Featuring  abstracts  of  topical  articles  published  in 
English  and  foreign  language  scholarly  periodicals. 

Accent.  XIX: I . — A  Flemish  Innotent:  Guido  Ge- 
telle,  Oscar  Mandel;  .Sam  Bleufarb  interviews  Wright 
Morris;  Edwin  Muir:  A  Speech  from  Darl^ness  Grown, 
Ralph  J.  Mills,  Jr. 

ActN  News.  No.  45. — A  monthly  review  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations. 

Aci.s  Newsletter.  1X:1(),  X:l. — Organ  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Africa  South.  111:3. — Architettiire  in  West  Africa, 
Arthur  M.  Foyle. 

ALA  Bulletin.  LllLl,  2,  3,  4. — Organ  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association. 
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Amertcan  Heritage.  X:2,  3. — "Savages  h’ever  Carved 
These  Stones”  (on  Aztec  art),  Andre  Emmerich. — 
The  Elnahethans  and  America  (Part  1),  A.  L.  Rowsc; 
The  Adams  Papers;  "Whatever  you  urtte  preserve," 
L.  H.  Butterfield;  The  Case  of  the  Kensington  Kune 
Stone,  Erik  Wahiffren;  Puccini  in  America,  Mary  lane 
Matz;  A  Season  in  Utopia  (on  Rr(>>k  Farm),  Edith 
Roelker  Curtis. 

American  Quarterly.  X:3. —  Hawthorne,  fames  and 
"The  Common  Doom,"  Edwin  Fusscll;  Romantic  In¬ 
dividualism  in  Garland,  Noms  and  Crane,  Donald 
Piter;" My  Antonia":  .4  Frontier  Drama  of  Time,  James 
E.  Miller,  Jr. 

The  American  Scandinavian  Review.  XLV1I;1. — 
Traveling  Theater  in  Norway,  Carl  Norman;  H.  C. 
Branner;  A  Modern  Humanist,  BjJrge  Ce«ls0  Madsen. 

The  American  Society  l.egion  of  Honor  Magazine. 
XXX;  1. — De  Gaulle  the  Writer,  Jean- Jacques Demorest; 
Roger  Martin  du  Gard  ( lSSl-1958),  Fernand  Vial. 

Ammeas.  XI:1,  2,  3. —  Wandering  Tadpoles  and 
Speckled  Roosters:  Spanish  American  Poetry  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  Gisu'tn  Figueira;  loaiiiiin  Garcia  Monge  ( ISHI- 
1958),  Alan  J.  f)xlcy;  The  Uncommon  Man:  Uncoln 
as  Seen  by  His  l-atin  American  Contemporaries,  Jose 
Antonio  Portuondo. — Song  and  Statesmanship  (on 
Marian  Anderson),  Armando  Zegr!;  recent  U.  S.  non¬ 
fiction  reviewed  by  Hubert  Herring. — Where  Does 
Mankind  Go  from  Here?  I:  A  Catholic  Looks  at  Our 
World,  Alccu  Amoroso  Lima;  Borges  as  I  Know  Him, 
Ulyses  Petit  de  Murat;  From  a  Novelist's  Notebook, 
Erico  Verissimo. 

The  Americas.  XV:3. — William  Hickhtig  Prescott: 
launching  a  Bark  (on  the  publishing  of  his  History), 
C.  Harvey  Gardiner;  The  Brazilian  Negro,  J.  V.  D. 
Saunders. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  X:l. 
— Fellowship  Program  of  the  oas;  International  Coffee 
Organization;  Reorganization  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

The  Antioih  Review.  XVIII :3,  XIX: I. — Issue  de¬ 
voted  to  “The  American  Abroad”  with  articles,  stories, 
and  reports. — "The  Origin  of  Species" — KH)  Years 
latter,  featuring  articles  on  all  aspects  of  Darwinism. 

Approsuh.  No.  3. — Nietzsche:  Merit  of  Morals,  Al¬ 
bert  Fowler;  l-etter  from  Oxford  (on  present-day  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  poetry),  Paris  Leary;  Frank  Onnen 
interviews  Eugene  Ionesco. 

The  Armenian  Review.  XI  ;4. — Shakespeare's  Plays 
in  Armenia,  Edward  Alexander. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXIX:I2,  XXX;1,  2.— The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Rusk'n  and  Tolstoy  on  In¬ 
dian  Thought,  R.  Bangaruswami;  Parallel  Stories  in 
India  and  Iran,  M.  A.  Shushtery. — The  Cosmic  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  Bardic  Schools,  F.  C.;  The  Doctrine  of 
Karma,  P.  Nagaraja  Rao;  Alfred  Noyes  ( 1880-1958), 
Derek  Stanford. — Remembering  Kalidasa,  B.  Ch.  Chha- 
bra;  Legends  of  the  Cities,  Dudley  Glass. 

Austrian  Literature.  11:5,  6. — Rudolf  Kassner  and 
His  Philosophy  of  Psychosynthesis,  Herta  F.  Staub; 
Rudolf  Kassner — A  Bibliography,  anon.;  Rudolf  Kass¬ 
ner  in  the  Mirror  of  Contemporary  fudgmeni,  anon, 
comp.;  The  Old  Viennese  Popular  Theatre  (II),  Ger¬ 
hart  Rindauer. — George  Saiko,  Franz  Sulke;  George 
Saiko:  "Der  Mann  im  Schilf,"  Ernest  Jirgal;  George 
Saiko  in  the  Mirror  of  Literary  Critique,  anon.  comp. 


BlackJriars.  XXXIX :'I65.  XL:466,  467.  468.— Reli¬ 
gious  (Catholic)  articles. 

Book*  from  the  U.  S.  A.  111:1.  2. — “News  of  current 
U.  S.  books  and  U.  S.  book  publishing." 

Canadian  Author  and  Bookman.  XX.\V:L — Basis  of 
Literature,  V.  B.  Rhondenizer. 

The  Carolina  Quarterly.  XI  .2. — A  Look  at  the  "Beat 
Generation"  Writers,  Wolfgang  Bernard  Fleischmann. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  VII :3. — Pasternak's  "Doc¬ 
tor  Zhivago,”  Gerhztd  Loose;  True  Witness:  Katherine 
Anne  Porter,  Charles  Kaplan. 

Commentary.  XXVILI,  2,  3. — A.  /.  Heschel  and 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Bible,  E.  LaB.  Cherbonnier. — 
The  Bible  of  the  Synagogue,  Jakob  J.  Petuchowski. — 
S.  N.  Behrman  Comes  Home,  Gerald  Weales. 

Cross  Currents.  IX:  1. — Ph.-nomenology,  Psychoan¬ 
alysis,  Modem  Art:  Their  Common  Roots,  Louis  Van 
Haecht. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXVIII  :4. — Boon  or 
Thorn?  foyce  Cary  and  Samuel  Beckett  on  Human 
Life,  Kenneth  Hamilton;  Dorothy  M.  Richardson,  Pio¬ 
neer,  Glace  Tomkinson;  Moses  Hardy  Nickerson: 
A  Study,  Fred  Cogswell;  A  Tribute  to  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams,  S.  Hylton  Edwards. 

delta  (The  Netherlands).  1:4. — Gerard  Walschap, 
the  Conscience-Builder,  Karel  Jonckheere;  From  Van 
Eyck  lo  Van  Gogh:  The  Van  Beiiningen  Collection, 
J.  C.  Ebbinge  Wubben;  The  Flexibility  of  Grief:  The 
Poetry  of  Hans  Lodeizen,  Adriaan  Morrien. 

Diogenes.  No.  24. — Frederick  II  and  the  Moslem  Cul¬ 
ture,  Francesco  Gabrieli;  Philosophical  Thought  in  In¬ 
dia,  K.  Satchidananda  Murty;  Reflections  on  Indian 
Philosophy,  Olivier  Lacombe;  Abstract  Art:  Its  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Significance,  Marcel  Brion;  On  Byzantine 
Painting,  Wladimir  Weidle. 

The  Downside  Review.  LXXXVII:247. — The  Au¬ 
thentic  Rhythm  of  Gregorian  Chant,  Dom  Gregory 
Murray;  Intelligence  and  Some  Philosophers,  1.  T.  Hale. 

Drama.  Nos.  51,  52. — A  quarterly  theater  review 
published  by  the  British  Drama  League. 

Eastern  World.  XlILl,  2,  3. — “The  Asia  Monthly.” 

East  Europe.  VIILl,  2,  3,  4. — "One  Unnecessary 
Novel,"  (on  Boylan  Bolgar's  new  novel  “The  Twins"), 
anon. — Hungary's  Populist  Writers,  anon. — "Mr.  Pu¬ 
ritanical  Desperado  in  a  Socialist  Country"  (on  the 
impact  of  American  literature  on  Polish  writers),  Zyg- 
munt  Kaluzynski. — Romania's  Literary  Scene,  anon. 

Encounter.  XII:1,  2,  3,  4. — My  Present  View  of  the 
World,  Bertrand  Russell;  E.  M.  Forster  at  Eighty,  K.  W. 
Gransden. — My  Philosophical  Development,  Bertrand 
Russell;  "Lolita"  in  America,  F.  W.  Dupee;  Since  the 
Civil  War;  New  Currents  in  Spanish  Poetry,  J.  M.  Co¬ 
hen;  Mme  de  Beauvoir  in  China,  G.  F.  Hudson. — The 
Pleasures  of  Knowing  Rose  Macaulay,  Harold  Nicol- 
son,  et  al.;  Thomas  Mann  and  the  "Domestic  Perver¬ 
sity,"  Erich  Heller;  Leon  Trotsky  as  Dianst,  Bertram  D. 
Wolfe. — History  as  Literature,  George  F.  Kennan; 
De  Tocqueville:  Unpublished  Fragments,  J.  P.  Mayer, 
ed;.  Pride,  Shame,  and  Guilt  (on  Djilas's  autobiogra¬ 
phy  Land  Without  fustice),  Geoffrey  Gorer;  On  a  Book 
Entitled  "Lolita,"  Vladimir  Nabokov;  issue  mainly 
features  a  section  “New  Art  Books"  with  articles  by 
W.  H.  Auden,  et  al. 
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Envoy.  IV:3-4,  5-6. — British  Artists  and  the  Modern 
Movement,  J.  P.  Hodin:  Alois  Cradnil( — a  Great  Yugo¬ 
slav  Poet,  lanko  Lavrin. — Gandharan  Art,  Philip  Raw- 
son;  Some  Notes  on  "Dr.  Zhivago,"  Victor  Anant. 

Epoch.  IX :3. — “A  Quarterly  of  Contemporary  Litera¬ 
ture,"  featuring  verse,  fiction,  book  reviews. 

The  European.  XII  :4,  5,  6. — Jack  Kerouac's  "On  the 
Road,"  John  Patrick  Bury;  O'Neill's  Absolutism  in  the 
Theatre,  Edward  Bourke-Haliburton. — The  Compati¬ 
bility  of  the  Whole  (on  Dr.  Zhivago),  Peter  Whigham; 
A  Note  on  Roy  Campbell,  Richard  Aldington.— 5o»ie 
Criteria  of  Poetry  Criticism,  Roy  MacfJregor  flastic; 
Roy  Campbell;  A  Portrait,  Henry  Williamson;  A  Note 
on  E.  E.  Cummings,  Noel  Stock. 

European-Atlantic  Review.  VIII  :4. — “First  journal 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  and  of  European  economic 
co-operation." 

The  Explicatur.  XV'1I:4,  5,  6. — Brief  explications  of 
literary  texts. 

Preedom  First.  Nos.  7'J,hO,  81. — (79)  Boris  Paster¬ 
nak,  !•  R-  H.  Wadia. — Political  articles. 

The  Georgia  Review.  XIII:  1. — Eliot:  The  Expatriate 
as  Fugitive,  Herbert  Howarth;  The  Gentle  Reader  and 
Mr.  Faulkner's  Morals,  Floyd  C.  Watkins;  Why  Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson  Employed  Buck  Fever,  Walter  B. 
Rideout. 

Horizon.  1:3,  4. — The  Mystery  of  Mad  Maggie:  A 
New  Interpretation  of  One  of  the  Strangest  Paintings  in 
Art  History,  Ciilbert  Highet;  Richard  and  Saladin,  Al¬ 
fred  Duggan;  Portraits  in  Our  Time,  Eleanor  C.  Mun- 
ro;  richly  illustrated  section  on  Angkor  with  text  by 
Santha  Rama  Rau  and  photographs  by  Eanst  Haas. — 
Ten  Authors  in  Pursuit  of  One  Sub  feet  (on  young 
American  novelists’  preoccupation  with  sex),  Malcolm 
Cowley;  The  Two  Worlds  of  Alexander,  C.  A.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Jr.;  Miro,  Pierre  Schneider. 

The  Hudson  Review.  XI  :4. — Time,  Distance,  and 
Form  in  Proust,  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset;  The  Originality 
of  Conrad,  Marvin  Mudrick;  Sidney  Monas  reviews 
Pasternak's  Doctor  Zhivago. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXIV:12,  XXV:1,  2.— Two  Verse 
Plays  of  Sri  Aurabindo,  Prema  Nandakumar  &  M.G.; 
Sri  Aurobindo,  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar.--I')ouglas 
Nichols  reviews  Joseph  Joel  Keith's  Two  Laughters; 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Hindi  Novel,  Madhav  Singh 
“Deepak.” — The  "Tragic"  in  Sanskrit,  Prema  Nanda¬ 
kumar;  The  Appeal  of  the  Mystical  in  Today's  Bengali 
Fiction,  Sudhir  Kumar  Nandi. 

International  IJterary  Annual.  No.  I.  (edited  by 
John  Wain). — Commitment  and  the  Writer,  Robert 
Conquest;  The  Recent  German  Novel:  Some  Themes 
and  Directions,  H.  M.  Waidson;  Angry  Young  Men: 
Facts  and  Fictions,  W.  J.  Harvey;  Poetry  of  the  'Fifties: 
In  America  and  In  England,  Carolyn  Kizer,  A.  Alva¬ 
rez,  respectively;  Reflections  on  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Traditional  Novel,  Alain  Robbe-Grillet;  The  Heroism 
of  Thomas  Mann,  Gabriel  Pearson;  Puerile  Utopia  and 
Brutal  Mirage  (on  Baudelaire),  Michael  Hamburger; 
Writers  at  Work,  Mario  Praz;  Joyce  Cary:  Fragments 
of  an  "Oeuvre,"  Andrew  Wright;  Shifting  Patterns  in 
American  IJterature,  John  Unterecker;  Jtalian  Jjetters 
in  1957,  Ugo  Varnai;  The  Literary  Year  in  France, 
J.  P.  Richard. 

ISIS.  L:l. — "An  International  Review  Devoted  to  the 
History  of  Science  and  Its  Cultural  Influences." 


Italian  Books  and  Periodicals.  1:8,  9,  10. — The  Plan 
for  Italian  Schools  for  the  Period  1959-1969,  Aldo 
Moro;  reviews  of  new  Italian  books. — Anon,  on  La 
Societk  Nazionale  Dante  Alighieri. — The  Circulation 
of  the  Classics,  Enrico  Falqui. 

Japan  Quarterly.  VI :I. — Kawai  Gyokudo  and  His 
Art,  Noma  Seiroku;  Youth  and  the  "Modern  Classics," 
Nakano  Yoshio. 

Jewish  Affairs.  XIII:  11,  12,  XIV: I,  2.— Jewish  Nov¬ 
els  on  the  American  IJterary  Scene,  Harold  U.  Riba- 
low. — l>eivik — The  Thinker  and  the  Poet,  M.  Bakal- 
czuk-Felin. — Lion  Feuchtwanger:  The  Historical  Nov¬ 
elist  Par  Excellence,  Edgar  Bernstein;  Zalmon  Schneour, 
Harry  E.  Wedeck. — Sholom  Aleic hem’s  Kasrilevke  Re- 
valuated,  Sol  Liptzin;  The  Meaning  and  Symbolism  of 
Zweig's  "The  Buried  Candelabrum,"  Harry  Zohn. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly.  VI  :2. — Uon  Feuchtwanger 
( 1S84-19S8),  Harry  Zohn;  Jewish  Poetry,  David  Dai- 
ches;  Aubrey  ILkIcs  on  Israeli  novelist  S.  Yizhar. 

Jewish  Spectator.  XXIV:I,  2,  3. — American  Jewish 
Culture  Patterns,  Abraham  C».  Duker. — Leivik  at  Sev¬ 
enty,  Charles  Angoff. — Trends  in  Yiddish  Literature, 
Samuel  Charney  Niger;  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  laithar 
Kahn. 

The  Journal  of  .iesthetics  &  ,1rt  Criticism.  XVII  :3. — 
On  Change  in  Uterature,  Henry  Hornik;  The  Primitiv¬ 
istic  Aesthetic:  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Kingsley  Widmer;  A 
Theory  of  Laiughter,  Shlomo  Zemach;  "Three  Aspects 
of  German  Aesthetic  Theory,  Ernest  K.  Mundt. 

Judaism.  Vlll:l. — Epstein,  Chagall  and  the  Image 
of  Jesus,  Alfred  Werner;  Introduction  to  the  Aggadah, 
Ovadia  Camhy. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XXI:I. — Intelligence  on  Tour 
(on  James’s  The  Art  of  Travel),  A.  .Mvarez;  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Jung  Man,  Lucia  Dickerson;  Morgan 
Blum  on  Robert  Penn  Warren’s  Promises. 

Ijindfall.  XII  :4. — A  Note  on  the  Paintings  of  Evelyn 
Page,  J.  C.  Beaglehole;  B.  E.  Baughan:  Some  Memo¬ 
ries,  Alan  Mulgan. 

Literary  Holland.  No.  6. — “Quarterly  Bulletin  of 
the  Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Translation 
of  Dutch  Literary  Works.” 

The  IJterary  Review.  11:3. — Boris  Pasternak,  Rol’- 
ert  Payne;  C.  P.  Cavafy  in  English  Translation,  Andre 
Michalopoulos;  Who  Is  Kiindrie — What  Is  She?  Phyl¬ 
lis  Ackerman. 

latuanus.  IV:4. — Petras  Kiaiilenas  and  the  Art  of 
Modern  Color,  Ciordon  Brown;  Vincas  Kudirka,  Vin¬ 
cas  Maciunas;  Dawn  of  Free  Criticism  in  Soviet  Lithu¬ 
anian  Literature,  Vincas  Trumpa. 

The  l.x)ndon  Magazine.  VI  :1,  2,  3,  4. — Argument  of 
Poetry:  The  Contemporary  Dream  and  Out  of  Touch 
With  the  Timet?  Thomas  Blackburn,  Julian  Mitchell, 
respectively;  "Dr.  Zhivago"  and  Chekbov,  James  Stern. 
— Old  "Values"  and  the  New  Novel,  Alain  Robbe- 
Grillet;  Romantic  Agonies  (on  Lawrence  Durrell’s 
Mountolive),  Frank  Kermode. — Introduction  to  an 
Autobiography,  John  Wain;  Henry  James  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Geoffrey  Keynes. — An  Unfinished  Novel,  Hen¬ 
ry  Green;  Green,  With  Envy:  Critical  Reflections  and 
an  Interview,  Alan  Ross;  A  French  View  of  "Loving," 
Anthony  Quinton. 
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Meanjin.  XVII  :'1. — The  Uterary  Clnnale  of  Post- 
War  Holland,  Adriaan  van  dcr  Vccn:  Bealnil(s  and 
Angry  Young  Men,  Derek  Stanford;  Mallarme't 
"L'apret-midt  dun  faune,"  |amev  Lawler;  Pasternak's 
"Doctor  Zhivago”:  A  Discussion,  Nina  Christesen  & 
Vance  Palmer. 

Midstream.  V:I. — The  Ordeal  of  Boris  Pasternak, 
Howard  Fast;  l>eon  Trotsky,  Hayim  Greenlierj;. 

Mind.  LXVIII:26‘I. — The  Identity  of  a  Work  of  Art, 
Joseph  Marttolis;  Amhiguity  and  Intuition,  Robert  J. 
Richman;  Truth  as  Appraisal,  Bernard  M.iyo. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  IV':4. — Time  and  the  .Irtist 
in  Kafka  and  Hawthorne,  Patricia  Moyer;  "The  Secret 
.4gent”:  Conrad's  Vision  of  Megalopolis,  Ixo  Gurko; 
Nathanael  West,  "Balso  Snell,”  and  the  Mundane  Mill¬ 
stone,  James  Li^ht;  foyce  and  Blake:  A  Basic  Source  for 
“Finnegans  Wake,"  Karl  Kiralis;  fames's  "The  Pupil": 
The  Art  of  Seeing  Through,  Terence  Martin;  .Alien  Vi¬ 
sion:  The  Techniques  of  Science  Fiction,  Stephen  O. 
Mitchell;  The  "Heiningwatrs”  in  Faulkner's  "Wild 
Palms,"  II.  F-dwar»l  Richardson. 

The  Month.  XXI: I,  2. — Bernardino  de  Ijaredo,  Kath¬ 
leen  Pond. — .Articles  concerninR  Catholicism  in  Nor¬ 
way. 

Music  (r  l.ettrrs.  .\1.:1,  2. — Falph  Vaughan  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stcuart  Wilvm;  The  Significance  of  "Con  Spez- 
zati,"  IVnis  Arnold;  Beethoven  and  (iriltparzer,  Don¬ 
ald  W.  McAr»lle. — Purcell  and  Handel,  J.  Westrup; 
The  Technique  and  Forms  of  Purtell’s  Sonatas,  Michael 
I'llmouth;  Handel  and  the  French  Style,  Charles  Cu<l- 
worth;  .4  New  Figure  in  the  Haydn  Masquerade,  Jan 
I.aRue;  New  Uterature  on  Dehussy,  Edward  laxrkspei- 
ser;  Maurice  Emmanuel:  .4  Belated  Apologia,  Ronald 
Stevenson. 

Mutiny.  11:1. — Featuring  the  verse  and  prose  of 
“some  younger  talents.” 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXVIII  :2-3-'I. — Verse  and 
short  stories. 

The  Norseman.  XVI  :6. — “A  Review  of  Current 
FAents."  Publication  discontinued. 

Numbers  Nine.  III:1. — George  Barker:  .4n  Explora¬ 
tion,  F>ik  Schwimmer. 

Dnent-Occident.  I:S,  6. — “News  of  imsco's  Major 
Protect  on  Mutual  .Appreciation  of  Eastern  and  Western 
('ultural  Values.” 

Partisan  Review.  \X\'\:l.— Psychoanalysis  and  IJt- 
erary  Culture  Today,  .Alfred  Kazin;  Notes  on  Feeling 
and  Ideology,  Kathleen  Nott. 

The  Personalist.  XL:I. — Bertrand  Russell  on  Values, 
With  Allusions  to  lj>rd  Byron,  Haver  C.  Currie;  The 
Natural  Man  Versus  the  Puritan,  Lillian  Beatty;  Man¬ 
ners  and  Expression,  Donald  Clark  H<Mlges;  Barth's 
Concept  of  the  Nihil,  Alexander  Winston. 

Philosophy  and  Phenomenologual  Reseanh.  .\IX:3. 
— Ijeihnn  and  Whitehead,  A.  H.  Johnson;  The  Bearing 
of  Psychoanalysis  Upon  Philosophy,  Lewis  S.  Feuer; 
The  Concept  of  Human  Rights,  Mordecai  Roshwald; 
Attempt  to  Understand  a  Common  Vague  Conception 
of  the  Unconscious,  Peter  Schwankl. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XX.XIILl. — The  Quiet  Voice  of 
Weldon  Kees,  Donald  Justice;  Ungaretti,  R.  P.  Armato; 

Cather  in  Pittsburgh,  Mildred  R.  Bennett. 


Quarterly  Review  of  Uterature.  IX ;4. — Verse  and 
short  prose. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LXV:3. — The  Dead  Sea  Skfptirs, 
G.  Gerald  Harrop;  The  Essay:  An  Art  in  Eclipse,  H.  R. 
Percy;  I'lerek  Stanford  on  Eliot’s  The  Elder  Statesman; 
Romantic  Identity  in  the  Open  Society,  Paul  West. 

Quest.  No.  20. — What  Is  the  Art  Ohiect,  P.  C.  Chat- 
terji;  A  Glance  at  Modern  Urdu  Uterature,  Gurbachan 
Singh  Talib;  language  and  Audience,  Punya  Sloka 
Ray;  Boris  Pasternak:  The  Creative  Artist  in  a  Totali¬ 
tarian  State,  Sibnarayan  Ray. 

Reahtes.  Nos.  98,  99,  100,  lOL— TAe  Faultless  Beau¬ 
ty  of  Amiens  Cathedral,  Sachcverell  Sitwell. — .4  Great 
French  Architect  Surveys  His  Profession,  Bern.ird  Zehr- 
fuss. — No  One  Has  Ever  Seen  The  Louvre,  anon. — 
The  Brotherhood  of  the  Arts,  Tanneguy  de  Quenetain. 

Renascence.  XI  :2,  3. — Criticism  and  Belief:  The  Ufe 
of  the  Catholic  Critic,  Thomas  P.  McDonnell;  Penelope 
Auhin:  Forgotten  Catholic  Novelist,  R.»ger  B.  Dixiley; 
"Pied  Beauty"  and  the  Glory  of  God,  John  Britton, 
S.J.;  Paul-Andre  Lesoit,  Prosateur,  Spire  Pitou;  Faith 
and  Belief:  A  Footnote  to  Greene's  "Visit  to  Morin," 
Thomas  A.  Wassmer,  S.J. — The  Story  of  Siegfried 
Sassoon,  C.  E.  Maguire;  Poetry  and  Communication, 
William  J.  Rrxiney;  "U  Grand  Meaiilnes”:  The  Desire 
and  Pursuit  of  the  Whole,  Frederick  W.  Locke. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  LILIO,  II,  12,  LULL— 
Organ  of  The  Ahmailiyya  Movement  issued  from  Pa¬ 
kistan. 

Rumanian  Review.  XII. 4. — The  Evolution  of  Ru¬ 
manian  Uterary  Criticism,  Savin  Bratu;  The  First  In¬ 
ternational  "George  Enescu"  Competition  and  Festival, 
Mihai  Radulescu. 

The  Russian  Review.  XVIII  :1. — Notes  on  Paster¬ 
nak'*  "Doctor  Zhivago,"  Vladimir  Markov;  Leonid 
Uonov,  Helen  Muchnic. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXXI :L — Faulkner  and  the 
Icelanders,  Julia  Metirew;  The  "u-"  and  "w-"  Um¬ 
lauts  in  Old  Norse,  Albert  Morey  Sturtevant  (t);  T6k 
Pessum  vid  hringniim,  Foster  W.  Blaisdell,  Jr. 

Science  &r  Society.  XXIILl. — Sixiological  (Marx¬ 
ian)  articles. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  L\:4. — "Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure"  and  Lucio,  William  W.  Lawrence;  Shakespeare's 
Early  Tragic  Mode,  R.  F.  Hill;  Falstaff's  Death  of  a 
Sweat,  A.  A.  Mendilow;  "A  Table  of  Green  Fields": 
A  Defense  of  the  Folio  Reading,  Ephim  G.  Fogel; 
"Hamlet,"  "Antonio's  Revenge"  and  the  "Ur-Hamlet," 
John  Harrington  Smith,  Lois  D.  Pizer,  Edward  K. 
Kaufman. 

Shenandoah.  X:2. — Modern  Novelists  and  Contem¬ 
porary  American  Society:  A  Symposium  (on  Heming¬ 
way,  Cozzens,  Faulkner),  C.  Hugh  Holman,  et  al. 

The  Slavic  and  East  European  Journal.  XVII;  1. — 
The  Impact  of  Russian  and  Western  Uterature  on  Mon¬ 
golia,  John  R.  Krueger;  Zdenek  Nemecek  ( IH')4- 
1957),  Poet  of  Czech  Emigrants,  Beatrice  M.  Nosco. 

The  South  .Atlantic  Quarterly.  LVIILI. — Hardy  and 
Fames:  Notes  on  Uterary  Influence,  Sam  Hynes;  From 
Woods  to  Stars:  A  Pattern  of  Imagery  in  Robert  Frost's 
Poetry,  John  T.  Ogilvie;  Ught  and  Work  in  "U Alle¬ 
gro"  and  "ll  Penseroso,"  J.  Milton  French. 
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Southwest  Ket’iew.  XLIV:2. — The  Firmament  of 
lainguage,  Charles  W.  Ferguson. 

Soviet  Literature.  1958:10,11,  12. — Taisia  Zharova 
on  Sergei  Chekinaryov. — The  Writer  and  Hit  Time, 
Alexander  Karaganov;  The  Worl(.t  of  Selma  Lagertof 
in  Russia,  Alexander  Pogodin. — Outstanding  IJterary 
Critic  (on  Lunacharsky),  Pavel  Rugayenko;  interviews 
with  Anatoli  Sofronov,  Bcrdy  Kerbabayev,  and  Vera 
Ketlinskaya. 

Structure.  No.  1. — “Annual  on  the  New  Art."  Art 
and  Siience  as  Creation,  Charles  Hiederman;  Transition 
Toward  the  New  Art,  F.li  Bornstein;  .Architecture  and 
.Art,  J.  Baljeu. 

The  Texas  Quarterly.  11:1. — From  "The  iMhyrinth 
of  Solitude,"  Octavio  Paz;  Mexicanism:  The  Theory 
and  the  Reality,  Ramon  Xirau;  An  Interview  with  foie 
Vasconcelos,  Samuel  Kaplan;  A  .Memoir  of  Alfonso 
Reyes,  Walter  Starkie;  The  Theatre  in  Mexico,  Allan 
Lewis. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLXV:983,  983,  985. — 
fean-Paiil  Sartre:  A  Writer's  Politics,  Philip  Thody; 
Tennyson’s  Conversation,  (Charles  Tennyson;  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Humphrey  fennings,  ].  B/onowski. — Culture 
and  Mr.  Betjeman,  Bernard  Bergonzi;  Byron’s  Fane 
with  Language,  Paul  West. — Manya  Harari  on  “.Some 
Problems  of  Translating  from  the  Russian";  /  Loot; 
Bat^  (about  Frieda  Lawrence),  Barbara  Barr. 

The  IH^rainian  Quarterly.  XIV:3. — Pasterna\  and 
Khvylovy,  Clarence  A.  Manning. 

The  I'NKsco  Courier.  XI;  12,  .\11,1.  2. — The  Days  of 
Cultural  Tribalism  Are  Over,  Sarvepalli  Radhakrisli- 
nan. — The  True  .Meaning  of  African  Dances,  Keita 
Ftnleba. — .Science,  Technology  and  Man:  Nobel  Prize 
Winners’  Round  Table. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  X,XV111:2. — Litera¬ 
ture  and  Party  IJne,  Leonard  Forster;  Bozorg  Alavi’s 
’’Portmanteau,"  G.  M.  Wickens;  An  Expatriate  in  Bos¬ 
ton  (on  the  poet  Thomas  W.  Parsons),  Austin  War¬ 
ren;  Keats  and  the  Romantic  "Sehnsucht,"  Allx;rt  Ge¬ 
rard;  Ijual  Colour  in  Canadian  Fiction,  W.  11.  Magee. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXV:  1,  2. — Rob¬ 
ert  Frost  and  the  Edge  of  the  Clearing,  james  M.  ('ox; 
The  Road  to  Yol^napatawpha:  George  W.  Cable  and 
"john  March,  Southerner,"  l^iuis  D.  Rubin,  Jr. — "The 
World  Is  Mean  and  Man  Uncouth"  (comparison  of 
Brecht’s  The  Threepenny  Opera  with  Gay’s  The  Beg¬ 
gar’s  Opera),  Judith  Johnson  Sherwin;  TheAnti-Shak^e- 
speare  Industry  and  the  Growth  of  Cults,  Louis  B. 
Wright;  Kazantzal^is’  Golden  Extremes  (review  arti¬ 
cle),  James  A.  Notopoulos;  Seeing,  Thinking,  Saying, 
Singing  (review  article  on  recent  Uxiks  of  poetry), 
1'.  ('ud worth  Flint. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  .\lll:l. — Fashions  in 
Melodrama,  Robert  Heilman;  The  Frontier  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Literature:  A  Symposium,  F.dgeley  W.  Tixld,  Ruth 
Hudson,  Paul  J.  Carter,  Jr.;  Remy  de  Gourmont:  A 
Scientific  Philosophy  of  Art,  (Jlenn  S.  Burne;  IP.  B. 
Yeats  as  a  Playwright,  Morton  Irving  Seiden. 

The  Western  Review.  XXIII  :2. — Richard  (i.  Stern  in¬ 
terviews  Norman  Mailer;  A  Tribute  to  Dr.  F.  R.  l^avis, 
John  Fraser;  fiiles  Siipervielle,  J.  A.  Rose. 

The  Yale  Review.  XLV111:3. — How  to  Write  lJl(e 
Somebody  Else,  Themlore  Roethke;  Rivalry  With  Mad¬ 
men,  Judson  Jerome;  The  Immigrant  Groups  and 
American  Culture,  Nathan  Glazer. 


Various  Languages 

Tydsifrif  vir  Letterl(unde.  Vlll:4. — Hedendaagse 
Vlaamse  iMteren,  Andre  Demeilts. 

Vindrosen.  Vl:l,  2. — Det  unmSdelige  midehold, 
Torben  Brostrom;  Konvention  og  k^valitet,  Villy  S0ren- 
sen;  Jprgen  Nash  on  Jacques  Prevert;  Klaus  Otto  Kaiiel 
on  Karen  Blixen. — Wolfgang  HiUlesheimer  on  Gottlieb 
'I’heiHlor  Pilz;  Villy  Sprensen  on  Jakob  Knudsen. 

Het  Boek,  van  Nii.  XII  ;4. — Garmt  Stuiveling  and 
W.  A.  Kramers  on  Jan  Greshoff;  P.  H.  Ritter,  Jr.,  on 
Cees  NiHitebiMim;  Helma  Wolf-Catz  on  Pushkin;  P.  11. 
Ritter,  Jr.,  on  A.  W.  Timmerman’s  Homer  edition. 

Wending.  XllLlO,  11,  12,  X1V:L— Le/reren  uit 
Oost-Europa,  A.  Kibedi  Varga;  De  vriimoedige  Eros, 
J.  G.  Bomhoff. — P.  A.  J.  V'an  Vcizen  on  Samuel  Beck¬ 
ett. — Woord  en  beeld,  W.  Barnard. — W.  Banning’s 
Kiilturele  h^roniel^. 

Parnasso.  1959:1,  2. — Saima  Harmaja — nuorunder 
riinoili/a,  Maija  Ixhtonen;  Harho/en  lahi,  Manfred 
Peter  Hein. — Euripideen  "Bakkhantit,"  Pentti  Saari- 
koski;  Esine  ja  sen  varjo,  Pekka  Lounela;  Toivo  Pel(- 
hasen  ndytelmdt,  Aarne  laiurila. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1958:9,  10,  1959:1. — 
De  "Dichtoefeningen”  van  Guido  Gezelle,  Alliert  \\  es- 
terlinck;  Anton  van  Duinkerken  on  Frans  ile  Wilde; 
fohan  Dai.  ne,  de  wonderbare,  Albert  Westerlinck;  Ro¬ 
bert  Miisil,  en  zi/n  roman  " Der  .Mann  ohne  Eigenschaf- 
ten,"  Joris  Dclameillieure. — De  evaliiatie  der  literatuiir, 
Marcel  Janssens;  Albert  W’estcrimek  on  (iaston  Duri- 
breux;  Maurits  Engclborghs  on  new  critical  writing 
about  James  Joyce. — Het  hiimanisme  in  her  werh  van 
Vercors,  Pierre  BerteliHit;  Thomas  Mann:  "Deiitsihlaiid 
iind  die  Deutschen,"  K.  Ottevaere. 

Nieiiw  V loams  Ti/dschrift.  Xll;7,  8,  9,  |0. — ])e 
Vlaamse  gebroeders ,  Rene  (Joris;  Paul  Van  Ostai/en  en 
Alain-Fournier,  H.  L.;  Bagatelles  pour  un  massatre  de 
/uifs,  Eugene  Bosschaerts. — Bismarch,  of  Goethe'^  .\l- 
liert  Perdcck;  Wini  Meewis  on  Angus  Wilson’s  Hem- 
loch  and  After;  B.  ('.ami  on  Pasternak’s  Dr.  Zhivago. — 
Eugene  Bosschaerts  als  romancier,  H.  L.;  Die  po'ezie 
van  Christine  d’Haen,  Paul  ile  Wisjielaere;  Ben  (Jami 
on  Laurence  Durrell’s  Balthazar;  Willy  Roggeman  on 
Felix  Hartlaub. — Ben  Cami  on  Stephen  Sjiender’s  En¬ 
gaged  in  Writing:  Wim  Meewis  on  Hans  Bender;  W. 
Ruyslinck  on  Galina  Nilokajeva;  P.  He  Prins  on 
Ionesco. 

De  Periscoop.  IX :3,  4,  5. — Duizend  /aar  lislandse  let- 
teren,  Hildur;  Maxim  Kroeier  on  (Jeorg  Kaiser. —  H’ll- 
Ham  Butler  Yeats,  Maxim  Kroejer. — Johan  interviews 
Hugo  Claus. 

Streven.  .Xll:4,  5,  6. — Baltasar  Gracian,  W.  .\.  M. 
van  Heugten;  Het  falen  van  Flvelyn  Waugh,  W.  Pe¬ 
ters,  S.J. — Boris  Pasternah  en  Dorter  Z/iwago,  J.  Lieil- 
meier. — Sport  als  element  van  de  Griehse  (iiltuur, 
Gerard  Schreiner,  S.J. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XL1I:12,  XLllLl,  2,  3.— Jan  Wal- 
ravens  on  Joan  Miro;  same  on  Pasternak. — Remco 
Campert  of  poezie  als  daad  van  bevestiging,  M.  Rutten. 
— Proza  en  experiment  in  de  jonge  Vlaamse  literatuur, 
Jan  Walravens;  Willy  Roggeman  on  Franz  Werfel’s 
Star  of  the  Unborn. — P.  N.  van  F.yih  contra  P.  C.  Bou- 
tens,  Karel  de  Clerck;  Alain  Robbe-Grillet  en  de  jonge 
Franse  roman,  Andre  de  Ridder;  Vlaamse  existentialis- 
tisch  proza,  Paul  de  Wisjiclaere. 
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Wett-Vlaanderen.  VII :6. — Problemen  van  de  roman 
in  West-Vlaanderen,  Albert  Smeeu;  "Krrbhofhlom- 
men"  een  eeitiv  later,  Karel  de  Busschere. 

Wetenuhappehike  Ti/dingen.  XVIII:  10,  XlXtl.  2.— 
“Orgaan  van  de  Verecniginjj  viH)r  Wetenschap." 

De  Tt/erne.  XIII:12.  XIV:I,  2.—De  utjejten  fun  "De 
iMpekper  fan  Cahe  SJ^roar."  ].  J.  Kaltna. — Oer  ek^tperi- 
mintele  poetij,  |<)  Smit. — Frisian  prose,  verse,  book  re¬ 
views. 

Kalpana.  195K:Nov.,  Ficc.,  l‘JS0:Jan.,  Feb. — Hindi 
prose  and  verse. 

aut  aut.  Nos.  4K,  49. — \’oij  st4gli  icritti  giovanili  di 
Sc  helling,  Manfred  Schrbier;  Im  valutazione  schel- 
linghiana  della  eritica  di  Kant  negli  scritti  del  1795, 
Giuseppe  Semerari. — Im  heat  generation,  Fernanda  Pi- 
var.'o;  Si  pud  parlare  d'lin  "progreito"  nelle  aiti'.' 
Thomi's  Munro;  L'ultima  narrativa  di  Calvmo,  Marco 
F'orti. 

Convivmm.  XXVI  :6. — /.at  poesia  delle  "Metamor- 
fori,"  Giovanni  Battista  Pighi;  Im  mente  di  Gabriele 
d'Annunztu,  Francesco  Flora;  D'Annunzio  e  il  “maes¬ 
tro  avverto,"  Giuseppe  I'atini;  Ipotesi  di  lavoro  ttii  rap- 
porti  tra  D'Annunzio  e  la  "lima  del  Novecento,"  Lu¬ 
ciano  Anccsihi;  Decadentismo  e  romanzo  europeo:  un 
problema  da  nprendere,  Arcangelo  Leone  de  Castris. 

Filotofia.  X:L — Dialettica  transcendentale  e  mente 
finita  in  Kant,  Vittorio  Mathieu;  Determinisnio  e  in- 
determinismo  nella  metodologia  snentifica  lontem- 
poranea,  Francesco  Barone;  l^  "lumieret"  in  Svezia 
nel  "tempo  della  liberta,"  (171H-1772),  Gorrado 
Rosso. 

L'lndicatore.  No.  18-19. — Reviews  and  news  of  re¬ 
cently  published  Italian  IxMiks. 

ll  Mulino.  Vll:l  1,  VIILl. — Boris  Pasternal^;  ll  poeta 
e  I'autore  del  "Dottor  Zhivago,"  Renato  Poggioli; 
L'uttimismo  de  Pasternal(,  Pier  Luigi  C^ntessi. — Grup- 
pi  di  pressione  o  gruppi  di  interesse'7  (Jiovanni  Sartori; 
Vittorini  da  Guernica  a  Budapest,  F'rancesco  (iuiz^i; 
L'utopia  del  Mai  hiavelli,  Nicola  Matteucci. 

Narrativa.  IV:1. — Otto  lettere  inedite  di  Franietco 
De  Sanctis,  A.B.;  Enrico  Oniifrio,  (Jino  Raya. 

ll  Ponte.  XV:  1,  2,  3. — Lettere  di  Cechov  alia  moglie, 
(iigliola  Venturi,  ed.;  Indagini  intorno  all'origine  e  alia 
essenza  del  linguaggio  (1),  Giorgio  Fano. — Attiialita  dt 
Mauriac,  Pier  Francesco  l.istri;  Fano  concl. — l.e  spiine 
origini  del  nostro  teatro  drammatico,  Vito  Pandolfi. 

»/  pungolo  verde.  XIII:  1-2. — Book  news  and  criti¬ 
cism;  verse. 

Realismo  lirico.  No.  3(1-31. — Im  forma  nell'estetica 
del  relazionismo,  E.  Paci;  Nota  sti  "Im  Grazie"  del  Fos¬ 
colo,  Francesco  Pedrina;  Sensibilita  artistica  ed  umana 
nella  narrativa  di  A.  Frateili,  Silvana  Folliero;  Un 
poeta  limpido:  Enotrio  Mastrolonardo,  Remo  A.  Bor- 
zini. 

Rinascita.  XV:11-12,  XVI:1,  2. — On  “Crepuscolo 
del  Colonialismo."  La  respontalnhta  della  cultura  fran- 
cete  nella  ertsi  della  democrazia,  Rossana  Rossanda. — 
Communist  political  articles. 

Lo  Smeraldo.  XII  :6. — Nel  centenario  della  nascita  di 
Eleonora  Duse,  Francesco  Barnardelli,  Franco  Antoni- 
celli. 


Tempo  Presente.  111:12,  IV:  1,  2. — I  "Dottor  Ztvago" 
e  la  sensibilita  moderna,  Lionel  Abel,  Nicola  Chiaro- 
inonte,  Antimo  Negri. — Autobiografia  filosofica,  Ber¬ 
trand  Russell;  Lettera  da  Bonn:  Gli  intellettuali  tedeschi 
e  la  politica,  Aloisio  Rendi;  fohn  Osborne,  o  una  "rab- 
bia"  redditizia,  Luciano  Codignola. — Nuove  metamor- 
fosi  di  Tristano,  Denis  de  Rougemont;  Popolo,  massa 
e  cultura,  Andrea  Caffi;  Intervista  con  Surkpv,  Gerd 
Ruge. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XLILl,  2. — Gergo  e  linguaggio  dei 
cattolici,  Nazareno  Fabbretti;  Gli  Stati  Unit!  offrono  tin 
nuovo  tipo  di  civilta?  Ruggero  Orfei;  ll  terzo  pannello 
di  un  trittico  di  Claudel,  Francesco  Casnati. — Prota  e 
ronianzi  di  Enrico  Pea,  Ernesto  Travi. 

Kunst  og  Kultur.  XLI:4.,  XLILL — Sigurd  Grieg  in 
memoriam  Arne  NygSrd-Nilssen;  Ole  Rpnning  Johan- 
nesen  on  Fanny  Churberg. — Tosltanskf  fresl^ner  i  nytt 
lys,  Ugo  Procacci,  Umberto  Baldini;  Liil  Krag  og  hen- 
nes  tegninger.  Else  Christie  Kielland. 

Samtiden.  LXVILIO,  LXVIILl,  2.— Bjprn  Hougen 
in  memoriam  Arne  NygSrd-Nilssen;  Er  Nobelprisen 
universell  og  npytral?  Ajoy  Mahalanobish;  Odd  Nord- 
land  on  Tarjei  Vesaas. — Niels  Chr.  Brpgger  on  recent 
Norwegian  novels;  Odd  Solumsmoen  on  Norwegian 
verse  in  1958;  Torgny  Segerstedt,  poeten,  Goran  Lind- 
strdm. — En  h.rise  i  sl^uetpillerens  sjeleliv,  Pavel 
FraenkI;  Jon  Kojen  on  Johan  Falkbergct;  Yngvar  Ust- 
vedt  on  William  Blake. 

V  induet.  XIILI. — Spr-afril^anslie  stemmer.  Odd 
Begby;  Streiftog  g/ennom  Alf  iMrsens  ungdomsdikt- 
ning,  Henri  Werring;  Niels  Birger  Wamberg  on  Ka) 
Munk;  Ameril^a-lnrev  om  Ibsen,  Otto  Reinert. 

Broteria.  LXVlLfi,  LXVIILl,  2,  3.— Filotofia  e 
.4rte,  A.  Veloso;  Vida  Uterdria:  "O  romance  de  Ca- 
milo,"  Joao  Mendes. — O  "caso"  de  Boris  Pasternal(,  N. 
Bclina-Pcxlgaetsky. — Joao  Maia  on  Liricas  Portuguesas, 
edited  by  Jorge  de  Sena;  same  on  Carnaval  e  outros 
Cantos  by  Juac)uim  Pa^o  d'.Arcos  and  Pdscoa  Feliz  by 
Jose  Rodrigues  Migueis. — Historia  e  mito  henriquinos, 
Domingos  M.iuricio;  "O  Doiitor  fivago"  de  Boris  Pas¬ 
ternak,,  Joao  .Maia;  No  Rescaldo  do  Exisiencialismo, 
Joao  Maia. 

Gazeta  Literdria.  VL75-76. — O  Grupo  Valdsquez 
de  Madrid,  Jose  Prados  Laipez;  Antonio  Rodrigues  Sam- 
ptio,  Paradigma  de  fornalistas  Politicos,  Cruz  Mal- 
pique. 

Revista  de  Historia.  IX:36. — Hermann  Hesse  e  a 
Historia,  Pedro  Moacyr  Campos;  O  General  San  Mar¬ 
tin  e  Seu  Amigo  John  Miers,  Fmrique  de  Gandia;  Au¬ 
gusta  Comte  e  a  Socializuido  do  Direito,  Ivan  Lins; 
At  "Primicias  poiticas"  de  Paulo  Eiro,  Manuel  Cer- 
queira  larite. 

Novyi  Mir.  1958:1  1,  12,  1959:1,  2.— Letter  by  the 
editorial  board  of  periodical  to  Boris  Pasternak  on 
Doctor  Zhivago. — "Filosofiia  zhizni"  Vidmara,  M.  Lif- 
shits. — Potierianoie  pokolieniie  kholodnoi  voiny,  R.  Or¬ 
lova,  L.  Kopelev;  "Dvienadtsat',"  Bloka,  S.  Shtut. — 
Retd  na  San  i  Vislu,  P.  Vershigora;  V  stroiu  chervon- 
nykh  kozakov,  1.  Dubinskii;  O  poetischeskom,  Johanes 
Becher;  Priamoi  razgovor  (O  mekotorykh  k^innkif 
yugoslavskikit  pisaiieliey),  1.  Radvolina. 

Oktiabr'.  1958:12,  \959:l,  2.— Molodyie  gody  Tur- 
genieva,  N.  Bogoslovskii;  Yurii  Nagibin,  N.  Vasil’ieva. 
— Istoki  (fiction),  G.  Konovalov;  Georgii  Markov,  Gz\. 
Kolesnikova. — Konovalov  contd.;  Vera  Panova,  Z.  Bo- 
guslavskii. 
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Znamia.  1958:12,  1959:1,  2.—Glubol^ii  tyl.  Boris 
Polevoy;  Cheloviek.  i  doroga,  Yurii  Nagibin;  Sotsialis- 
ticheskit  realiztn  i  sovremionnoia  liieratura,  O.  Ani¬ 
simov. — Goluhyie  polia,  Ivan  Makarov. — Makarov, 
conid.;  O  stilie  Leonida  Leonova,  Ic.  Starikova. 

Zviexda.  1958:12,  1959:1,  2. — Stranilsy  xfiizni 
(com.).  Vs.  Rozhdestvenskii;  Knigi,  liudi  i  Korniey 
Chui(ovskii,  Leonid  Radishchev. — Rozhdestvenskii, 
cont. — Chitaia  Ma^aren/(o,  M.  Panich;  Rozhdentvens- 
kii,  cuncl. 

Bihliotektbladet.  XLIILIO.  XL1V:1.  2.— Organ  fcir 
Sveriges  allmanna  biblioteksforening.” 

BLM  med  AVB  ( Bonniers  Litterdra  Magatin  med  All 
viirldens  Beriittart).  XXVILIO,  XXVllLl,  2.— Gunnar 
.\xberger  on  Birger  Sjdbcrg;  ¥m  l(lastisl(l  pel^oral,  Vil¬ 
helm  Moberg;  Bjorn  julcn  on  Harry  Martinson;  Streif- 
tog  g/ennom  Svens^  harne-og  ungdomslitteratur  1958, 
(1),  Sonja  Hagemann. — Saint-John  Perse  on  the  theme 
of  his  Amers;  Konst  filer  livt3sk,idning?  Walter 
Ljungquist;  Knut  Ahniund  on  Vilhelm  Andersen; 
Spans^a  romanen  pi  vag?  Arne  Lundgren;  Hagemann 
concl. — Brit'i  Tigerschibid  on  Gunnar  F.kelbfs  Samo- 
t/ira^e;  Den  Idrde  i  lilieraliiren,  Carl  Fehrman;  G.  S. 
Fraser  on  F.dwin  Muir  and  Iris  Murdixrh. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXV1I:6,  LXVIII:!.— Emrftme/  Swe¬ 
denborg  ock  Yttersta  domen,  Inge  (onsson;  Hur  ur  me- 
tapoeti  mojlig?  Lars  Gustafsson;  Omkring  vendepunlt- 
teti  Tkorl^ild  B/prnvigs  forfatterskab,  Kuno  Poulscn; 
Thomas  Tottie  on  Bertil  Malmberg  as  translator. — /o- 
hun  Gabriel  Borl^man — ensamhetens  tragedi,  Alf  Kjel- 
l^n;  Den  itlandsi^e  fbrfatteren  Thorbergur  Thodarson, 
Bo  Almquist;  Den  puttiva  ranntal(en  (on  Camus  and 
H.  C.  Branner),  Manne  Stenlieck. 

Tiden.  L:9,  10,  Ll:l,  2. — Nittonhundratalets  svenska 
htteratur,  Melkcr  Johnsson;  Romanen  och  den  "nya 
realismen,"  Gunnar  Gunnarsson. — Boris  Pasternak 
(och)  Doctor  Zjivago,  Bengt  V.  Wall;  John  Pcrsson  on 
Hjalmar  Branting;  Paul  Lindblom  on  Gunnar  Bran- 
dell’s  Svensk  htteratur  1909-1950. — Reform  av 
Svenska  akademin,  Victor  Svanlierg. — Afrika  vaknar, 
Erwin  Lciser. 

Multi-Lingual 

The  American-German  Review.  XXV:3. — John  Ross 
Browne,  Proto-Innocent  in  Germany,  John  J.  Weisert. 

Let  Cahiers  Luxembourgeoit.  XXX:4-5. — Vincent 
Monteiro  on  Edmond  Dune;  Nic  Weber  on  the  Fourth 
International  German-language  Writers’  Congress  held 
at  Munich,  September,  1958. 

Culture.  X1X:4. — Primevhet  du  roman  canadien 
franfait  (concl.).  Arsine  Lauziire;  Patterns  of  Recent 
Canadian  Poetry,  Louis  Dudek;  Jean-Paul  Plante  on 
Paul  Morin. 

Erasmus.  Xl:9-10,  11-12,  13-H.  15-16.— Scholarly 
reviews  of  scholarly  books  in  all  fields  of  learning. 

Etudes  Anglaiset.  XI  :4. — The  Influence  of  Robert 
Gamier  on  Some  Elizabethan  Tragedies,  Matthew  J. 
McDiarmid;  Let  sources  de  "The  White  Devil,"  Fer¬ 
nand  Lagarde;  L.  Bonncrot  on  recent  books  about 
Wordsworth;  Jacques  Blondel  on  recent  studies  of 
Emily  Bronte;  Antirc  Bordeaux  on  Hilaire  Belhx;. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  XI1I:4,  XIV:  1. — Let  probDmet 
du  bilinguitme  en  Belgique,  A.  Van  Loey;  foseph  von 
Eichendorff,  critique  de  la  societe,  Jean  Giraud;  Die 


osterreichitche  Lyrik  der  Gegenwart,  Ernst  Schon- 
wiese. — Die  Knaben  auf  dem  Spielplatz  ( Die  Ge- 
schichte  fines  Motivs),  Jan  de  Vries;  Aspects  du  pro- 
testantisme  dans  let  romans  de  Fontane,  Pierre-Paul 
Sagave;  Par  Lagerkt’ist  et  I'idee  de  Dieu,  Gerard  Man- 
tion. 

French  Studies.  XIII:  1. — Three  Versions  of  an  Elegy 
of  Catallus:  An  Undetected  Source  of  Detportet,  Mary 
Morrison;  The  "Irony"  of  "Horace,"  J.  W.  Scott;  A 
Precursor  of  Hernani,  M.  A.  Williams;  Zola's  Plays  in 
England,  1870-1900,  Eileen  E.  Pry  me;  /-e  parti  prit 
det  choset.  Blossom  Margaret  Douthat. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXXILI,  2. — The  Study  of 
Heinrich  Heine:  Retrospect  and  Prospect,  H.  S.  Reiss; 
Hermann  Bahr  at  Director  of  the  Burgtheater,  Donald 
G.  Daviau;  Gdtterlieblinge  und  Hochttapler,  Frank  D. 
Hirschbach. — Franz  Werfel  und  die  Buhne,  Adolf  I). 
Klarman;  Motive  der  Seefahrt  beim  jungen  Goethe, 
Detlev  W.  .Schumann;  Zum  Verhdltnis  von  Sorge, 
Furcht  und  Hoffnung  in  Goethes  Faust,  Heinz  Moen- 
kemeyer;  Two  Medieval  Scholars,  Richard  C.  Clark. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  XIII  :6. — Leggerezza  empirica 
e  tiiperfidalita  metafisica  delTuomo  modemo,  Michele 
Federico  Sciacca;  Esbozo  de  una  moral  en  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  Arturo  Garcia  Astrada. 

Hispania.  XLII;I. — En  torno  a  Unamuno  y  Portugal, 
John  E.  Engickirk;  Recognition  and  the  "Galeotet" 
Episode,  James  R.  Browne;  Mythology  in  the  Poetry 
of  fulio  Herrera  y  Reissig,  George  D.  Schade;  Garcia 
Lorca  and  Vermont,  Kesscl  Schwartz;  Notes  on  the 
Contemporary  Drama  in  Spain,  Alberta  Wilson  Server; 
Symbolism  in  Buero's  "Historia  de  una  escalera,"  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Shelnutt,  Jr. 

Hispanic  Review.  .XXVILI. — “Joseph  E.  Gillet  Me¬ 
morial  Volume.  Part  I.”  Of  interest  to  B.A.  readers: 
Arturo  Torres-Rioscco  on  Joseph  Gillet;  foseph  Eugene 
Gillet:  The  Scholarly  Record,  Otis  H.  Green.  Also, 
Notas  para  la  bibhografia  de  Fray  Inigo  de  Mendoza  y 
de  forge  Manrique,  Antonio  Perez  y  Gomez;  The  Ar¬ 
tistic  Unity  of  Gil  Vicente's  "Auto  da  Sibila  Catandra," 
I.eo  SpitzxT;  La  intencion  religiota  del  "luizarillo  de 
Tormes"  y  fuan  de  Valdes,  Manuel  J.  Asensio;  The 
Younger  Moratin  and  Goya:  On  " Duendet"  and  "Brii- 
jas,"  Edith  F.  Helman. 

The  Hungarian  Student.  111:2. — Peter  Halisz  on  Bo¬ 
ris  Pasternak;  The  Art  of  Ivan  Biro,  Liszio  Barinszky 
J<>b. 

Intercambio.  XVI:7-9,  10-12. — (-elebrates  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  German-Brazilian  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  fostered  by  the  Camara  de  Com^rcio 
Teuto-Brasileira. — Der  Fortschritt  und  der  Mensch, 
Ludwig  Erhard;  Am  Amiinyas,  miisica  folklMca  bo- 
liviana,  Hans  Helfritz. 

International  P.  E.  N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Books. 
IX :3. — La  Htterature  des  petits  pays  face  i  Tunivers, 
Hugo  van  de  Perre. 

The  fournal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LVII:4. — "Octavia:  Romische  Geschichte" — Anton 
Ulrich's  Use  of  the  Episode,  H.  G.  Haile;  American 
Schiller  Literature:  A  Bibliography,  John  R.  Frey;  Gisli 
Sursson,  laiusavisa  8,  Cecil  Wood;  Charles  Eliot  Nor¬ 
ton  and  Froude,  Hyder  FL.  Rollins  (t);  The  Place  of 
Hobbesian  Ideas  in  Dryden's  Tragedies,  John  A.  Win- 
terbottom;  Milton's  Demogorgon — "Prolusion,"  I  and 
"Paradise  Lost,"  II,  960-65,  Harris  Fletcher;  The  War 
in  Heaven:  Milton's  Version  of  the  "Merkabah,"  J.  H. 
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Adamson;  Antony  and  Pleasure,  J.  Leeds  Barroll;  By¬ 
ron's  "Manfred"  and  Zoroastrianism,  Maurice  ).  Quin* 
Ian;  "Don  Thyn  Hood"  in  Chaucer's  "Troilus,"  Fred¬ 
eric  Ci.  Cassidy;  The  Art  of  "Hero  and  Leander,"  Rus¬ 
sell  A.  Fraser;  fames  Thomson  and  William  Hinch- 
liffe,  Arthur  L.  C(H>ke. 

fournal  of  Inter-Amencan  Studies.  1:1. — Education 
pour  la  pair  et  le  hten-etre  social,  DantM  BelIcKarde; 
Prescott's  Ties  with  Mexico,  C.  Harvey  Gardiner;  El 
gnego  en  Cuba,  Elena  Verez  de  Peraza;  Trends  in  So¬ 
cial  Thought  in  Twentieth  Century  iMtin  America, 
Harold  F^ugenc  Davis;  Hispanoammca:  Carta  geogra- 
fica  de  su  cultura,  Jose  Arnun. 

Ijetterature  Muderne.  VIII  :6. — The  Art  of  the  In¬ 
tricate  Image,  A.  F.  Smith;  l-a  contemporaneita  dell' 
opera  d'arte  e  il  valore  dell'intuizione  in  una  teoria  dei 
rapporti  fra  atto  storico,  giudizio  e  individuo  (I),  Gior¬ 
gio  t^abiblie;  Vittonni  prima  della  "Conversazione," 
Renato  Bertacchini;  Recent i  studi  Italian!  di  letteratura 
aiigloamericana,  F.lemire  Zolla. 

Uhri.  VIII  :3-4. — “International  Library  Review" 
featuring  original  articles  on  all  aspects  of  librarianship 
as  well  as  im.a  communications. 

IJetviu  Dienos  ( IJthuanian  Days). — .\:1,  2,  3. — 
Illustrated  l.ithuanian-F.nglish  monthly. 

Litterair  Paspoort.  XIII:120,  12 1  ,.\IV':  122. — Revo- 
lutie,  romantiek.  en  rijhdom,  Fj'ic  van  tier  Steen;  Oor- 
logs  hteratuur  als  "aha-erlehnis,"  H.  L.  Lcffelaar; 
lacques  den  Haan  on  Thomas  Wolfe;  Dr  Z/ivago  en  de 
Nohelprifs  voor  Pasternak,  jef  Last. — Een  lerse  jongen 
in  een  Engels  tuchthuit,  Adriaan  van  dcr  Veen;  Henri 
Sandberg  on  Paul  Gadenne;  Oirr  Robert  Miisil,  Johan 
Jacob;  Saroyan,  en  anderen,  F.ric  van  tier  Steen. — Cn- 
tiek  op  Max  Brod,  Johan  Jacoli;  Elisabeth  Augustin  on 
Heimito  von  Dotlcrcr;  .Sihi/n  en  heiligheid  van 
\  Andre]  Billy,  R.  Bakker. 

The  Modern  language  fournal.  XLIII:I,  2,  3. — Ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  language  laltoratory. — Will  to  Survival: 
The  Celtic  Fringe,  Patrick  Morrissey. — Goethe's  Ballad 
"Der  Schatzgrdber"  and  "Faust,"  Edwin  H.  Zeydcl. 

Modern  Philology.  LV'I;3. — Addison  at  Work  on  the 
"Spectator,"  Robert  I).  Chamlicrs;  The  Function  of 
Dance  in  the  Melodramas  of  Guilbert  de  Pixerecourt, 
O.  G.  Brtxkett;  Browning's  Poetic  Laboratory:  The 
Uses  of  "Sordello,"  Park  Honan;  Twain's  Method  and 
Theory  of  Composition,  Sydney  J.  Krause;  Young  Gals¬ 
worthy:  The  Forging  of  a  Satirist,  Drew  B.  Pallctte: 
The  Sources  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  "Magnus  Garbe," 
Johannes  Nabholz. 

Orbis  Lstterarum.  XIII:  1-2. — Sjiecial  issue  on  Thom¬ 
as  Mann,  with  articles  by  Erich  Brock,  Kate  Hambur¬ 
ger,  et  al. 

Paragone.  LX:108. — Parini  e  la  poetica  dell'oggetto, 
Foleo  Portinari;  L'ipotesi  della  poesia,  <iiuli.ino  Inna- 
morati;  Ixidovico  Tieck,  poeta  e  realista,  Bonaventura 
Tecchi;  Nemi  D’Agostino  on  Faulkner;  (Jaetan  Picon 
on  Roger  Martin  du  Card. 

FM1.A.  LXXIV:1. — The  "Diana"  of  Montemayor: 
Tradition  and  Innovation,  Juan  Bautista  Avalle-Arce; 
Milton  and  the  Protestant  Theory  of  the  Atonement, 
C.  A.  Patrides;  Andreas  Gryphiiis,  der  Rebell,  Curt  von 
Faber  du  Faur;  Dryden  and  the  Imagination:  The  First 
Phase,  John  M.  Aden;  Science  in  Biblical  Paraphrases 
in  Eighteenth-Century  F^ngland,  W.  Ptiwell  Jones;  l.xt- 
sing's  Retrieval  of  Lost  Truths,  Edwartl  S.  Flajole,  S.J.; 
Akfuside't  Revision  of  "The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina¬ 


tion,"  Jeffrey  Hart;  Some  Notes  on  Johnson  and  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine,"  D.  J.  Greene;  Dramatic 
Technique  in  the  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  Stephen  Maxfield 
Parrish;  Alfred  de  Vigny  and  William  Charles  Macrea- 
dy,  James  F.  Marshall;  "The  Confidence-Man":  His 
Guises,  James  E.  Miller,  Jr.;  Point  of  View  in  "The 
Turn  of  the  Screw,"  Alexander  E.  Jones;  Swinburne's 
Lost  Love,  Cecil  Yelverton  Lang;  On  the  Structure  of 
"Crime  and  Punishment,"  Edward  Wasiolek;  Reality 
and  Actuality  in  the  March  Family  Narratives  of  W.  D. 
Howells,  Clara  M.  Kirk;  Prosa  prosaica  y  prosa  poetica 
en  la  obra  de  fiian  Ramon  fimenez,  Graciela  P.  Nemes. 

II  Presente.  No.  13. — Pedro  Salinas’s  “Muerte  de' 
sueiio"  and  Italian  translation  by  Leonardo  Sciascia; 
Emilio  Praga  e  le  origin!  del  decadentismo  italiana, 
Mario  Petrucciani;  Rassegna  di  poesia  italiana,  .Mtlo 
Marcovecchio. 

Recurrence.  No.  28. — “.\  Magazine  of  Rhyme.”  Nii- 
mero  Franco-.imnicain. 

Revista  de  Historia  de  America.  No.  ^6.—ludrez 
and  Latin  America,  lHb7-lH72,  Richard  B.  McCor¬ 
mack;  Sonora  y  lot  franceses,  James  C.  Shields;  El  sen- 
timiento  liberal  peruano  y  su  apoyo  a  Mexico  durante 
la  intervencion  francesa,  Emilia  Romero. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia.  VIII  :3. — 
Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira,  Arturo  Ardao;  Bibliografia  de  Vaz 
Ferreira,  Norah  Albanell;  Unas  obras  completas  y  una 
vida  incompleta  de  Sor  fiiana,  ETmilo  Abreu  tJdmez. 

Revue  de  latteratiire  Comparer.  X.\.\I1:4. — Une 
adaptation  espagnole  de  "Zachg"  ou  XVIII^  siecle,  Paul 
J.  Guinard;  /.-/.  Rousseau  et  Gustave  II  de  Su?de,  Mi¬ 
chel  Launay;  Du  bon  Pliitarqiie  au  citoyen  de  Geneve, 
CJeorges  Pire. 

Rheinitches  Museum  fitr  Philologie.  CI:3. — Kleinig- 
keiten  zu  den  Kalliiiiac  hos-Fragmenten,  Rudolf  Kassel; 
Zum  Text  von  Varros  Schrift  iiber  die  lateinische 
Sprat  he  (I),  Fanil  Vetter. 

Rivista  di  latteratiire  Moderne  e  Comparate.  XI  :2. — 
Osservazioni  sulla  tradizione  stilistica  nella  letteratura 
riissa  antica,  Riccardo  Picchio;  Une  emouvante  amitie 
romantique  ( .Idaiii  Mickiewicz- Edgar  Qiiiiiet),  Z.  L. 
Zaleski. 

Romance  Philology.  XII. 3. — Issue  dedicated  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charles  11.  Livingston.  Textual  Criticism  and 
Common  Sense,  Edward  B.  Ham;  Magic  and  Gnosti¬ 
cism  in  the  "Chanson  de  Roland,"  Henry  Si  Renee  Ka- 
hane. 

Schweizer  Beitrage  zur  Allgemeinen  Geschichte 
{ Etudes  Suisses  d'Histoire  Generale.  Studi  Svizzeri  di 
Storia  Generale),  No.  16. — Topical  scholarly  articles. 

Two  Cities.  No.  1. — “La  revue  bilingue  de  Paris.” 
Henry  Miller,  Frederic  J.  Temple,  Richard  .Mdington, 
Edwin  Mullins  on  Lawrence  Durrell;  interview  with 
L.  D.;  The  Writer  and  the  Symbols,  Anais  Nin;  Milosz, 
roi  sans  couronne,  Armand  Guibert;  Strawinsky  et  le 
dodecaphonisiiie,  Henri-Louis  de  la  Cirange;  Aragon  on 
his  novel  Lii  seiiiaine  saiiite. 

Variegation.  No.  -16. — “A  Magazine  of  Free  Verse." 
Franco-American  issue. 

Wiener  Beitrage  zur  Englitchen  Philologie.  No.  66. 
— Anglistische  Stiidien  issue  on  the  cKcasion  of  the  7Uth 
birthday  anniversary  of  Professor  Friedrich  Wild, 
featuring  topical  scholarly  articles. 
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EtStad  hfUdMJmd 

A  cmkmni  tmd  tcinttfie  orggm  for  the  imfomuoom  af  Kirmtt  mti  mmwanimm 
It  appean  monthly,  containa  64  pp.  U  reriewi  and  a  Ikt  ol  the  laieN  pwblicadona,  and  deals  wiA 
Gfmtal  Works,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Religioo,  Law,  Social  Sciaoces,  Phjtolofy,  Literature, 
HisiBry  of  Ar^  Unsic,  Archaeology,  Aadquity,  fCstory,  Ethnognphy,  Oeography.  The  special 
Caatni*  of  Enummt  is  its  “UniTmality”  (Scimaiatrueka  Haektekmbuilmmg),  dw  remo^bie 
precision  of  its  criticism  (Die  Webiaocke),  and  its  unique  idenlggiral  pol^  (Albert  TUde). 

Extracts  from  crkkiiintt 

nVe  cannot  commend  Entmtsi  too  tat  being  truly  an  aduerement  which 
we  only  dared  hbpe  for  in  our  dreams  and  of  udiim  we  only  see  die  outline  on 
die  horixon  of  the  future."  (Vos  dd  Dia,  Mooterideo) 

"We  fed  die  bracing  and  healdiy  air  of  coostmethre  criddsm,  tempered  by  the 
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